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5it.  I.  The  Remains  of  Htnrt/  Kirke  Whlte^  of  Noitlnghamy  late  of  S(, 
John^s  Cof/i\^ey  Cambruige  ;  with  an  Account  of  hii  Life,  by  Robert 
Southey,  ‘ivols.  Svo.  pp.  822,  300.  I'rice  l^s.  bds.  VernorandCo. 
Loncpiian  and  Co.  1807. 

^OT  ii^o  \vn  were  called  upon,  in  the  course  of  our 
duty,  to  examine  the  Memoirs  of  an  unfortunate  son  of 
the  Muses  who  in  infanev  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
public  hy  the  prematurity  ofliis  |X)W'ers,  hut  abandoning  him- 
iK'lf  to  indolence  and  sensuality,  outlived,  ere  his  youth  was 
gone  by,  the  liberality  of  his  numerous  patrons,  and  the  kind- 
luss  01  his  few  friends  (one  only  excepted,  who  has  dis¬ 
honoured  his  memory  by  bec'oiuing  his  biographer)  and  pe- 
riNhed  miserably,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  ; — aH'ording 
ill  his  life,  and  by  his  death,  a  melancholy  proof,  that  as  the 
hotly  is  debilitated,  disea.sed,  and  destroyed,  so  is  geniiis  de¬ 
graded,  emasculated,  and  extinguished,  by  habits  of  vice; 
and  that  sin  is  not  less  the  enemy  of  thost'  noble  endow inenti 
that  command  “  the  praise  of  men,”  than  of  the  lowly-minded 
graces  that  ensure  “  the  praise  of  God.”  It  will  now  be  our 
phrasing  \  rx  mournful  employment,  to  reviewthe  Life  and  Re¬ 
mains  of  a  more  amiable  youth,  of  genius  more  than  equal,  but 
of  fortune  far  h.ss  extravagantly  exalted  and  east  down  ;  who,  ia 
the  course  of  twenty-cjiie  years,  the  span  of.  bis  brief  but 
dliistrious  career,  by  indefatigable  perseverance  in  sttuly, 
unqiienehable  ardour  of  giuiiiis,  sincere  and  progressive  piety, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  (Miristian.  In 
aiinoNi  every  point,  except  talents,  Henry  Kirke  White  and 
Thomas  Dermodv  were  the  atitipodes  of  each  other.  Few*, 
perhaps,  oftlic  relirpies  of  cither  will  cont'mne  to  astoiii.sh  and 
delight  the  public,  heyoml  the  pr<*scnt  generation;  but  th« 
itorir>  of  hotii  will  most  probably  lx*  held  in  evx'rlastii  g  rr- 
tucMiihranee,  the  one  as  a  cdiecring  example,  the  other  as  a 

*  See  Eel.  Rcif.  Sq)l,  IbOb*  Life  of  Thomas  Vol.  11.  70k 
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of  ‘‘  Childhood, we  fiiul  that  he  was  acquainted,  at  an  eiri^ 
jijrr,  with  Spenser  and  Milton.  Describing  liis  eveni^j 
walks  with  a  schooUcoin panion,  (for,  from  his  sixth  to  b 
twelfth  year,  he  attended  the  academy  of  a  clergyman  a 
Nottingham)  he  says, 

•  To  ga/e  upon  the  clouds,  whose  colour’d  pride 
W’as  scattered  thinly  o’er  the  welkin  wide, 

And  tinged  with  such  variety  of  shade. 

To  the  charm’d  soul  sublimest  thoughts  convey’d. 

In  these  what  forms  romantic  did  we  trace, 

While  fancy  led  us  o’er  the  realms  of  space  ; 

Now  we  espied  the  thunderer  in  his  car, 

I. coding  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war ; 

Then  stately  towers  descried,  sublimely  high. 

In  Gothic  grandeur  frowning  on  the  sky— 

Or  vaw',  wide  stretching  o’er  the  azure  height, 

A  ridge  of  glaciers  in  mural  white, 

Hugely  terrific.’ . Vol.  I.  p.  291!, 

Anv  eye  might  form  towers  and  glaciers  in  the  romantie 
chmds  of  evening  ;  hut  the  imagination  of  a  poet  alone, 
mith  the  first  perusal  of  Milton,  could  discern  in  them  tin 
battle-array  of  the  sruaphim,  and  the  war  in  heaven.  AttKi 
acad.  iny,  nevertheless,  it  seems  that  he  passed  fora  blockheai 
among  blockheads,  who  natuially  enough  concluded  that  bi 
could  not  learn  because  they  could  not  teach.  He  icvengeii 
liimself  ii^  secret,  by  writing  lanqmons  on  them.  Here,  ho«- 
rvrr,  he  remained  six  years;  and  mortifying  indeed  it  inii< 
have  b«en  to  the  pride  of  genius,  alri*aily  quick  and  kimii^ 
within  him,  that  “  one  whole  day  in  the  week,  and  hislciv“ 
hours  on  the  others,  were  employed  in  carry itig  the  hutclu  » 
basket,  his  father  being  determined  to  bring  him  up  to  b 
own  tnide."  Henry  was  afterwards  removed  to  another 
in  Nottingham,  tlie  master  of  which,  being  as  wise  as 
woman  who  taught  him  his  letters,  discovered  his  hitb 
talents,  and  communicated  the  joyful  tidings  to  his 
tionate  mother,  whom  the  false  report  of  his  former  ma>- 
bad  rendereil  ver>*  unhappy. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  i*arlicst  of  his  publh'^ 
poiMiis,  “  Ofi  beifi^^  confined  to  School  on  a  pleasant  Sp'^^ 
//ornin^,"  which  not  only  displays  considerable  talent,  b 
proves  that  even  then  be  was  well  practised  in  the  ar'  ' 
rhyming. 

Ii  was  now  resolved  to  bring  him  tip  to  the  hosiei^*  busing 
and,  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  a  stocb"- 
looiu,  with  the  view  of  afterwards  obtaining  a  situaiioo 
•  warehouse.  Here  he  was  so  miserably  out  of  his  elef»" 
Ibat,  aluu  twelve  luouilis  of  couiiuual  repining  on 
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aiiil  rcmon!<traiice  on  that  of  liis  ramily*,  he  was  removed  to  an 
employment  more  suited  to  his  aspirinjr  njinH.  He  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  olHce  of  Messrs.  Cohlham  and  Kniiehl,  town- 
clerks  of  Nottingliam.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  exhausting 
labours  anil  studies  of  the  law,  he  employed  his  leisure  liourg 
in  ae(piiringa  knowledge  ot  the  (Jreek,  Latin,  l*rench,  Italian, 
Spanish  an»l  Portuguese  languages  ;  in  each  of  which  he  mada 
considerable  progress.  Chemistry,  astronomy,  and  electricity, 
were  also  numhert'd  among  his  morning,  noon,  evening  and 
midnigiii  amusements.  If  time  be  computed  hy  its  occupa¬ 
tion,  he  made  a  minute  of  every  moment  of  his  leisure,  and 
•very  day  addeil  sensihlv  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  He  waa 
passiouatelv  fond  of  music,  but  had  the  prudence  to  refrain  from 
(lallving  with  that  Syren  art,  which  sttials  away  the  soul  from 
more  exalted  employments.  He  had  also  a  turn  for  meciiaiiics  ; 
and  iii(*st  of  the  furniture  of  his  little  study  was  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  his  own  liamis.  His  most  delightful  relaxation  was  tlio 
exercise  of  his  powers  of  composition,  hotli  in  prose  ami 
verse.  His  first  essays  in  the  former  obtained  for  him  several 
prizes,  given  l)y  the  proprietors  of  a  Magazine,  called  “  /Vie 
Monthly  Preceptor  and  his  first  llights  in  the  latter  soon 
gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  perioiiical  jioets  of 
the  time  in  the  “  Monthly  Mirror,'*''  He  likewise  became  a 
member  of  a  literary  society  at  Nottingham,  and  one  evening 
astonished  his  brethren  with  a  lecture  on  Genius,  of  pvo  honni 
length,  delivenul  extempore  with  great  fervor  and  volubility. 
At  that  time  he  aspired  to  the  bar,  and  thought  it  nccessiiry  to 
jiractisc  himself  in  |>uhlic  spcjakiiig. 

In  the  year  1803,  fie  was  emboldened,  by  the  success  of  his 
fugitive  pieces,  to  publish  “  Clifton  Grove j  and  other  Poemsi^^ 
ifis  anxieties  aiul  disappointments  in  pursuit  of  a  patron,  to 
give  his  work  (wliat  no  work  of  genius  ever  wanted)  the 
wnction  of  a  splendid  name,  were  at  length  rewarded  with 
permission  to  dedicate  it  to  the  late  Ducliess  of  Devonshire; 
hut  permission  was  all  that  he  ever  ofitained  ;  and  it  was  too  • 
dearly  purchased  hy  a  copy  of  the  poems  in  their  “  due  mo¬ 
rocco  livery,’*  which  was  sent  to  her  Grace,  hut  probably  never 
reached  her  hands. 

A  frigid  and  su|)erficial  criticpie  on  these  Poems,  in  one  of 
die  Reviews,  almost  broke  the  hopes  ami  the  heart  ot  the 
author  ;  hut  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Southey,  which  he  acquired 
by  this  very  circumstance,  was  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
anguish  that  ho  felt  on  this  occasion.  The  following  little 
piece  will  enable  our*rcaders  to  guess,  whether  the  volume  that 
eontaiiied  it  deserved  harsh  reprobation. 
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‘  TO  THE  HERB  ROSRMARY*.  fc 

“  Sweet  scented  flower !  who  *ut  wont  to  bloom  K 

On  January’s  front  bevere :  If 

And  o’er  the  \untery  desert  drear  I  i 

To  waft  thy  waste  |>ertumc!  I’: 

Come,  thou  shall  form  my  nosegay  now,  I 

’And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow,  .  I  ; 

And  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wrcaih,  I ; 

ril  weave  a  melancholy  song,*  '  U 

An  1  sweet  the  strain  shall  be,  and  long,  6 

The  melody  of  death.  1 

Come,  funeral  flowV!  who  lov’st  to  dwell  I 

With  the  pale  corse  in  loneb  tomb, 

And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 

A  sweet  dt'caying  smell,  fe 

Come  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me  I 

l^*neatlr  the  low  ly  Alder  tree,  w 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasiint  sleep,  ■ 

And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude  E 

To  break  the  maible  solitude,  I 

So  jKMceful,  and  so  deep. 

And  hark  1  the  wind-god  as  he  flies. 

Moans  hollow*  in  tlie  Forest  trves. 

And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze 
Mysterious  music  dies. 

Sweet  flower,  that  requiem  w  i!d  is  mine, 

It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine. 

The  cold  turf  alur  of  the  dead  ; 

My  grave  shall  l>o  in  von  lone  spot, 

WIkic  as  I  lie,  bv  all  forgot, 

A  dying  fragrance  thou  w  ilt  o’er  my  adtes  shed.”  Vol.  I.  p.  1?^ 

Tiiere  is  ;i  tettderness  of  tlioiigla  iiml  cNj)iv>si()!)  in  the  lad 
siunzii,  which,  ;it  this  time,  wIkmi  the  prophecy  li;ts  hceii  tul- 
ttilcd,  imiNt  touch  the  imrsi  iuscn.sihlc  heart.  It  i>  rciiiavkuble 
that  in  many  of  pot)r  Henrv’s  pit  c.t's,  written  at  diflVrturt  agw, 
there  are  strong  and  melanciiolv  foicixKlings  of  an  early  death. 

It  was  the  aiithtu's  fondest  hojH?  hv  this  puhlicalion  to  at¬ 
tract  Iriemls,  iry  whose  assistance  he  might  he  enabled  to  quit 
tin*  law*  (the  study  of  which  had  hccome  wearisome,  since  it 'vai 
no  longer  likely  to  he  pvt^litable  to  him  as  a  Barrister,  on 
av’couiu  t>l  a  deafness  iljut  was  growing  upon  him),  and  to 
pnrstje  hts  simlu’s  at  tme*  of  tlic  CniverNities,  to  qualilv  b'tli' 
.st'if  for  the  Minisfrv,  to  which  his  mind  was  trow*  nu)st  ar- 


•  1  he  Ko'rmary  buds  in  J.iacary— 1»  is  ^.hc  flower  commonly  put  in  the 
roflins  oiT.c  vleud. 
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(lentlr  directed  by  an  extraordinary  spiritual  chnnixe  which 
took  place  in  liim  about  ttiis  period.  Mr.  Southey  savs, 

‘  I  have  stat^  that  his  opinions  wtTi*,  at  ofic  time,  inclining  tow.irds 
deism  ;  it  needs  not  be  said  on  what  slight  gioundsthe  opitiions  of  a  youth 
must  nmls  be  founded  :  while  they  are  confined  to  matters  of  speculation, 
they  indicate,  whatever  their  eccentricities,  only  an  active  mind  ;  and  it  is 
orJy  when  a  propensity  is  manifested  to  such  principles  as  give  .a  sanction  to 
immorality,  that  they  show  something  wrong  at  heart.'  Vol.*  I.  p.  27. 

Wc  quote  this  passage  to  protest  against  the  plausible  and 
insidious  error  at  the  end  of  it.  Such  opinions  ah'Jtjs  indicate 
“  snnu’.'/ihti!  at  heart  they  show  its  natural  defonuitv, 

and  deterinin  cl  enmity  against  (mhI.  (ri'nius,  if  not  the  child, 
is  the  nurseling  of  I'ride  :  the  youtli,  deeply  conscious  of 
possessing  it,  cherishes  the  “  sacred  and  solitary  feeling”  with 
a  jealousy  that  tolerates  no  rivalry  ;  it  is  “  the  Divinity  that 
s'.irs  uitliin  him,”  and  ho  worships  it  with  a  constancy  and 
Hjdour  of  devotion  that  shame  the  Inkevvarmness  and  formality 
with  which  otiiers  serve  the  true  Ciod.  Perhaps  no  youth, 
thus  cmincnlly  gifted,  ever  passed  the  age  of  eiglitecn  in  a 
riiri^lian  country,  who  did  not,  at  that  sanguine  period  when 
man  is  most  conlident  in  his  strength,  because  most  ignorant 
ot  his  weakness,  resist  and  reject  ilu!  eviilciu  es  of  tlie  glorious 
gospel  of  (^hrist,  and  exult  in  having  discoveretl  the  truths  of' 
hifidiliff/  in  the  darkness  of  the  ti^ht  of  Xature.  To  such  an 
oiu*,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  not  only  “  foolishiuss,”  as  it 
is  to  the  Gn*ek,”  but  “  a  stumbling  block”  also,  as  it  b  “  to 
the  .lew.”  It  reijuires  the  sai  rifice  of  ail  tliat  is  most  dear  to 
uinegemyated  man,  and  enjoiTis  a  humility  of  spirit,  and  a 
hn  »k(Mmes>  of  heart,  which  i>  death  to  that  mode  of  ambition 
that  e\'i>is  in  the  carnal  mind.  AV'e  do  not  say  that  tl<l^  elevated 
beliii  T  must  he  cxtinguisiied  by  tln‘  grace  of  God,  any  more 
than  tiie  other  passions  of  our  nature,  whieli  sin  has  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  1)111,  like  tlicm,  it  must  lie  r(  newed  in  the  converted 
sinner,  and,  from  being  an  insatial>le  ajipetite  for  self-exalta¬ 
tion,  it  must  become  a  fervent,  un(]uenchable  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  Ciod. 

neiiry  was  in  this  perilous  state,  when  tfie  Ucv.  Mr.  Pigolt, 
a  clergyman  of  Notlingliam,  with  an  amiable  conccTii  for  his 
c\erla>ting  welfare,  sent  him  “  SrofTs  Foirc  of  'I'ruthf^  which 
lie  receiveil  with  stipi  reilious  indifVerenee,  telling  the  person 
'v’lo  brought  it,  that  lie  could  soon  write  an  answer  to  it  ;  hut 
"lien  that  person  callcil  upon  him  about  a  fortnight  afler- 
uards,  his  answer  was  of  a  very  different  lone  and  temper. 

‘  He  said,  th.'it  to  answer  th^t  book  was  out  of  his  power,  and  out  of  .my 
man's,  tar  it  wms  founded  upon  eternal  truth  ;  ih.it  it  had  convinced  him 
of  his  error  ;  and  tliat  so  tnoroughiy  was  he  impress'  d  with  a  sense  of  the 
importaRcc  of  his  Maker's  favour,  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  all  ac- 
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quiiitions  of  knowledge,  and  all  ho|H-8  of  fame,  ind  live  in  i  \fildcroeu, 
unknown,  till  death,  so  ho  could  insure  an  inheritanoe  in  heaven/  Vol.  1. 

p.  29. 

C)ii  this  siihicTt,  the  ahovc-iwiiiied  ('lorgyiuaii,  as  (piotcdby 
Mr.  S<nithi  v,  adds, 

« Wh.it  he  siiid  to  me  when  we  Ivcamo  lnumatc,is  worthy  of  ohservation: 
that,  he  said,  which  first  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the  creed  he  had  adopted 
and  ilie  stamlard  of  practice  which  he  fiad  set  up  for  himself,  was  the  hw 
rity  of  mind  which  he  perceived  was  every  where  inculcated  in  the  floly 
Scriptures,  and  required  ot  every  one  who  would  become  a  successful  can¬ 
didate  for  future  blessedness*  He  had  .supjK)sed  that  morality  of  conduct 
was  all  the  purity  requia'd  ;  but  when  he  observed,  that  purity  of  the  very 
thoughts  ;ind  inteniiom  of  the  soul  also,  was  requisite,  he  w  fs  convinced  of 
his  deficiencies,  and  could  find  no  comtort  to  his  penitence,  hut  in  the 
.itoncnicnt  made  for  hum  in  frailty  by  t!ie  Ki  deemer  of  mankind,  and  no 
•trengtii  adequate  to  his  wea’.ncss,  an<*  sulTicicnt  for  resisting  evil,  but 
llie  aids  of  God's  spirit,  p-omised  U)  iliose  who  seek  them  from  above  io 
the  sincerity  of  earnest  prayer.*  Vol.  I.  p.  til. 

From  the  inonieut  that  lu*  was  led  hy  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
**  the  ^larrow  way"  of  life,  lie  iletenoincil  to  devott*  himself  to 
tliethilv  of  warning  olh'MS  from  “  the  hro;ul  road"  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  wished  for  a  place  in  one 
of  the  L'niver^iiic-,  to  (piahfy  himself  forsaking  orilers  in  tlie 
Chiirrh,  resolving,  if  that  eonhl  not  l)e  obtained,  to  join  the 
Cal  vinisiie  Dissenters,  or  even  to  go  u)  the  Fast  Indies,  there 
to  offer  himveir  a*  a  Sindent,  at  For*  William  in  IJengab  and 
tllepAcods  to  ln'eome  a  Missionary  among  t!ie  (rentoos.  Many 
did.iys,  tliseoMr.  genu  i’.^.  and  d  lltrnlti(*s,  whieh  wc‘  have  not 
iiMuu  to  iee;*|ntiil:ne,  iiMvivened  before  he  eonld  obtain  the 
firsi  »!))ect  oi  hiN  de.'>iri\s,  though  Messrs,  (h)hlham  and  Kn- 
fiehl  lib'Tallv  gave  him  op  his  arueles  of  Gleikshij);  hut  at 
length,  with  .•  very  s!eii(h*r  provision,  tianiely,  lo/.  per  annnni, 
]>aiil  to  iilm  h,  Mr,  Simeon,  of  Gamhridgi*,  (of  whieh  it  after¬ 
wart!'  aopt'avt'd  ihat  '/(V.  wt*re  from  .Mr.  Wdliortorcr*,  and  l(>/. 
from  lj  Jo'.  more  from  his  brother  Neville,  v\lio  wa^ 

.si'ttied  in  I  tindon,  an  l  t  e  tu*  more  from  his  moilier  ;  he 
ht’caii.e  .1  Si/.ar  »  1  Si.dohi.'s  Goiloge,  I’ambridgt'. 

Simeon  havoig  advised  iiim  d^'^^nidc  for  a  year,  he 
plaeed  nims  dt  o..der  tin*  Kev.  Mr.  (iranger,  of  W  iniringliam, 
in  Lineoln.v’nie,  wIumv  h.i  sin*lied  w ith  such  intense  applica¬ 
tion,  that  his  !it*a!t!i  w.is  tiangeronsly  imp:iirt*d,  .ami  he  was 
eomorred  to  ridav  a  htth*.  'riie  following  passiigt*  iVom  Mr. 
Sautliey  s  narrativi*,  wall  .slit'w  how  sevcrelv  ht*.  afterwards  exer- 
•  iseil  himself  ai  Gt  iiege. 

•  During  bis,  first  term,  one  of  the  Dniversity  Scholarsblp.i  became 
vac*iui,  ,*rd  HeniVi  yoi  ng  aji  hr  w.is  in  Colirgr,  and  alnuxU  .»telf-taught, 
tdvised,  by  tliose  who  were  bcst.iblc  to  estimate  kit  cbaace  of  success 
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10  offer  himself  as  a  comjictitor  for  it.  Ho  past  tl>c  whole  term  in  pre|>ar- 
inp  himself  for  this,  leading  for  Collecre  subjects  in  In  his  w.ilks,  or.  as 
he  says,  whore,  when,  and  how  he  cuuid,  nc\  ‘r  Itaving  a  mom  nt  to  spare, 
3od  often  going  to  his  tutor  without  having  nad  at  r.ll.  His  stnmgth 
lunk  under  this,  and  though  he  had  declared  himself  a  candidate,  he  was 
com|>clled  to  decline  ;  hut  this  was  not  the  only  misfortune.  The  ^meral 
College  examination  came  on  ;  he  w.as  utterly  unprepaaxl  to  meet  it,  and 
believetl  that  a  failure  heir  would  have  mlnetl  his  pros|)ects  for  ever.  He 
had  only  about  a  fortnight  to  n'ad  what  other  iikmi  had  beim  the  whole 
term  reading.  Once  more  he  exerted  himself  beyond  what  hi>  shattered 
health  could  bear  ;  the  disorder  returned,  and  he  went  to  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Cottony  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  him  t!iat  he  could  not  go  into  the 
Hall  to  be  cvaniined.  Mr.  Cottony  however,  thought  his  success  here  ot' 
80  much  importance,  that  he  exhorted  him,  with  ail  possdde  earnestness,  to 
hold  out  the  six  days  of  the  examination.  Strong  medicines  were  given 
him,  to  enable  him  to  support  If,  and  he  was  pronounced  the  lirst  man  of 
his  year.  r»ut  life  was  the  price  which  he  was  to  pay  for  such  honours  at 
this,  and  Henry  is  not  the  first  young  man  to  whom  such  honours  have 
proved  fatal.  He  said  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  almost  the  last  time 
he  5.1W  him,  th?t  were  he  to  paint  a  picture  of  Fame  crowning  a  distin- 
guiihed  under-graduate,  after  the  Senate-house  examination,  he  would  re¬ 
present  her  as  concealing  a  Death’s-head  under  a  mask  of  beauty.*  Vol.  i. 
pp.  4f.  45. 

‘  The  exercise  winch  Henry  took  w.is  no  relaxation,  lie  still  continued 
the  habit  of  studying  while  he  walked  ;  and  in  this  manner,  while  he  wnt 
at  Cambridge,  committed  to  memory  a  whole  tragedy  of  Euripides.  'Cwice 
he  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  following  year,  being  .igain  jironovnced 
frn  at  .he  great  College  examination,  and  :dso  one  of  the  three  best  lueinc 
writers,  between  whom  the  ex.aminers  could  not  decide.  TiiC  College 
crttTed  him,  at  their  exp-'nc  ,  p  i;  ale  tutor  in  ni.itheni.itics  during  the 
long  v.ication;  and  Mr.  Catton,  by  procuring  for  bi  n  exhibitions  to  the 
amount  of  jx  r  annual^  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  pecuniary  asisiancc 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  'A  ilbcrforce  and  Mr.  Simeon.  Never, 
}»erhap  ^  had  any  young  man,  in  s  )  short  a  lime,  excited  8ucliexjiw*cUtions  ; 
rvciy  University  honour  was  thought  to  lx*  within  his  reacli;  he  was  set 
down  as  a  medallist,  and  ex|x*cted  to  take  a  senior  wran.Jer  s  degrt  c  :  but 
these  expectations  were  poison  to  him  ;  they  goaded  him  to  fresh  exer¬ 
tions  when  his  strengtii  was  spent.  His  situation  became  truly  miserable  ; 
to  his  brotlier,  and  to  his  mother,  he  wrote  always  that  he  had  relaxed  in 
I  is  studies,  and  that  he  was  lx*tter  ;  always  holding  out  to  tlieni  liis  h(i^)es 
and  his  good  fortune  ;  but  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  ( Mr.  blad" 
dock),  his  letters  told  a  different  talc  ;  to  him  he  complained  ul  dreadful 
palpitations— of  nights  of  sleeplessness  and  horror,  and  of  .spirits  dej)ressi*ii 
to  the  very  depth  of  wretchedness,  so  that  he  went  from  one  acquaintance 
to  another,  imj)loring  society,  even  as  a  starving  beggar  intreaU  for  food,' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  4.S.  49. 

Siicli  exertions  and  triuin|)hs  woon  hroiit^liL  liini  to  the  grave. 
^Hsinind  was  worn  out  ;  and  it  was  tiie  ojrinioii  of  his  medical 
attendants,  that  if  liis  life,  hnd  been  protracted,  Ills  inudb'ci 
have  been  inijiaired.  On  the  I9tii  oi  Oct  )ber,  ISUC^ 
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it  pleawl  God  to  remove  him  to  a  better  world,  inihe22n(i 
year  of  his  a^e. 

“  llis  moral  (]iialitics,  his  good  sense, and  his  whole  feelings, 
were  as  admirable  as  his  industry  and  uenius.’' — “  It  is  not 


possible  to  conceive  a  human  being  more  amiable  in  all  the 
relatiotts  of  life.” — “  Of  his  fervent  piety,  his  letters,  hh 
j)rayers,  and  his  hymns,  will  aiford  air.ple  and  interesting 
proofs.” — “  It  (his  nietv)  uasin  him  a  living  and  quickening 

**•1  I  ^1*1  ift. 


iirinciple  of  goodness,  \yhich  sanctitied  all  his  hopes  and  ill 
liis  atfi  ctions,  wliicli  made  him  keep  watch  over  his  own  heart, 


and  enabled  him  to  correct  the  few  symptoms,  which  it  erer 


displayed,  of  liuman  imperfection.”  So  s;iys  Mr.  Southey;  but 
we  must  add,  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  few  as 
were  the  symptoms  of  human  imperfection  which  his  heart  ew 
displayed,  his  conversion  (which  we  believe  to  have  been 
real)  was  one  of  those  signal  miracles  of  Divine  Mercy,  bj 
wliich  tlie  Redeemer  manifests  his  willingness  and  his  ability 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  by  him.  It 
was  almighty  grace  alone  that  brought  tiown  the  towering 
pride  of  Henry,  and  hmind  his  immeasurable  ambition  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

His  manuscripts,  cxclusive>  of  his  correspondence,  which 
after  his  decease  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Southe  y,  filled  a  l^rgc 
box.  'riu*y  con  isted  of  papers  on  law,  electricity,  chemistry, 
the  l.athi  and  (ireek  languages,  criticism,  hisioiy,  chrono¬ 
logy,  divinity,  the  fathers,  i:kc.  His  poems  witc  very  mime- 
T4>us.  Mr.  Southey  adds,  I  have  examined  all  the  existing 
iTiannscripts  ot  (Miaiterlon,  and  they  excited  h‘ss  wonder  than 
these.” 

M  t*  have  been  led  into  such  unexpected,  yet  unavoidible 
length,  in  this  memoir  of  Henry  Kirke  W  liite,  that  wc  must 
be  much  more  biit't  than  we  inLondetl  in  reviewing  In^ 
luMiiaiiis.  p,m  havino  alu'ady  made  our  readers  tolerably 
intimate  with  the  .ehuracler  of  this  exlraordinarx*  youth,  it 
will  he  sufheient  to  otli  r  'a  ft'\r  ('xtracis  from  his  various 
works,  leaving  them  to  estimate  tits  iienins  and  his  worth. 


In  hi^ 

with  his 

I 


t  i 


l^etter.s,"  havin'^  I 


u*en 


previously  acquaiiite<l 
There  i» 


with  ms  poetn*,  we  were  rather  disajipointcd.  There 
liti’e  in  tliem  ot  tine  fancy,  romantic  feeling,  or  impassion^ 
eloquence.  I  ht*ir  distinguishing  features  are  good  sense, 


pious  sentiment,  strongly  cntorccd,  and  sometimes  admin* 
bly  cxpnssed.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
“*\Vintringh.im,  April  I ^05,”  (while  he  resided  with  theRcy. 
Mr.  C» ranger)  ccMiiiiins  an  amusing  and  iridy  characteristic 
anecdote  (  f  the  writer,  who  certainly  was  as  little  of  a  being 
ot  tlii>  world  as  one  horn  and  hred  in  it  well  could  be. 


*  ‘kliJiond  and  I  took  a  (»mall  boat  on  Monday,  and  sol  out  for  Hufl»  4 
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pittance  of  thirteen  miles,  at  tome  compute  it,  thou^  othert  make  it  ie«». 
We  went  very  merrily  with  a  good  pair  of  part,  until  wc  came  within  four 
miles  of  Hull,  when,  owing  to  some  hard  working,  we  were  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  but  as  tlie  tide  was  nearly  down,  and  the  shore  soft,  wc  could 
eot  get  to  any  villages  on  the  banks.  At  length  we  made  Hull,  and  just  ar- 
rifed  in  time  to  grounded  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  without  any 
possible  means  of  getting  ashore  till  the  flux  o:  flood.  As  we  were  half 
Umished,  1  determined  to  /ade  ashore  for  provisions,  and  had  the  saui- 
fiction  of  getting  above  the  knees  in  mud  aim  >st  ev.'ry  s’ep  I  mad  *.  When 
I  got  ashore,  1  recollected  1  I  ad  ^iven  Alnmnd  all  my  cash.  This  w  tsa 
tt-rrible  dilemma — to  return  back  was  too  laborious,  and  *  expecuil  the 
tide  flowing  every  minute.  At  last  1  determined  to  go  to  the  inn  where 
UT  usually  dine  when  we  go  to  Hull,  and  try  how*  much  credit  1  possessed 
there,  and  I  happily  found  mo  diflicuily  in  procuring  refreshments,  which 
1  carried  off  in  triumph  to  the  boat  Here  ngw  dlmcultics  occurred  ;  for 
the  tide  had  flowed  in  considentbly  during  my  abscn'*e,  although  not 
luihcieatly  to  move  the  l>oat,  so  that  my  wade  was  much  worse  back  than 
it  had  been  before  On  our  return,  a  n'l0^t  placid  and  calm  day  was 
conveitcd  into  a  cloudy  one,  an<l  we  had  a  brisk  gale  in  our  teeth  Know¬ 
ing  we  were  quite  safe,  we  struck  across  from  Ilull  to  Barton,  and  when 
we  were  off  lla  el  Whelps,  a  pLwc  which  is  always  rough,  we  had  some 
tremendous  swells,  which  we  weathered  admirably,  and  (bitting  o  r  getting 
on  tfie  wrong  side  of  a  bank,  owing  to  the  deceitful  appearance  of  the  coast) 
wc  had  a  pros{>crous  voyage  home,  having  rowed  twenty  six  miles  in  lets 

than  five  hours.*  V’ol.  I.  pp.  154*. — 155 

«  •  # 

AV’e  regret  niucli  that  our  liiiiils  will  not  allow  us  to  quote 
at  lengtli  a  letter  written  from.  Camhridge,  only  four  weeks 
before  the  author’s  death;  from  whicii  it  appears  that  as  he 
approached  the  confines  of  earth,  ami  the  light  of  heav  en  shone 
brighter  upon  him,  he  discovered  within  himself  more  and 
more  of  the  infirmity  and  d(‘ceitfulness  inherent  in  hninan 
nature:  in  this  ingenuous  and  penitential  epistle,  while  he  eom- 
plains  of  giving  liiinself  only  “  /n///  to  (rod  and  hafj  to  the 
"uiforhf"  he  speaks  tin*  secret  and  hifer  experience  of  many 
it  brilliant  yoniig  man’s  iM'art.  Vol  1.  p  249. 

After  the  lettt*rs," follow  ten  copies  of  verses  on  the  death 
nf  Henry,  which  at  least  testify  the  esteem  in  whicli  he  was 
held  hy  ills  eonteiiiporai ies.  I'hc  first  voinme  elo.ses  with  tlie 
poem  ort  “  Cliiidhood^^  wliieh  we  have  already  mentioned, 
itnd  a  numher  of  lesser  juvenile  pieces.  An.ong  these  we 
nish  that  the  frantic  address  to  “  /Mv/w//*,”  had  In'cn 
omitted,  as  neither  worthy  of  the  living,  nor  honourable  tu  the 
dead  author. 

rile  second  volume  commences  witli  “  fMifton  (jiove,  and 
other  poems,”  originally  printed  in  IHOl.  'I’liese  having 
heen  long  known,  we  .sliall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
sureecdiiig  pieces,  now  *  rst  published,  which  fully  prove  that 
had  ills  I  if  t:  and  faculties  been  spared,  Henry  would  not 
have  dijjppoiulcd  the  hopes  of  hi>  admirers  by  bis  lu^turcr 
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rtunposliions ;  for  thougli  lie  wrote  little  in  verse  during  his 
two  liist  years,  the  fragments  found  on  the  back  of  his  oa. 
thematical  papers  show  that  his  genius  was  taking  giant  stridft 
toward  the  noblest  heights  of  Farnasstis. 

The  “  Ode  addressed  to  Mi\  Fuseli,^'  is  written  in  a  style  of 
|X)4*try,  resembling  that  Artist’s  style  of  painting,  in  which 
gra<'e  and  sublimity  arc  wonderfully  minuled  with  extrava. 
ganee  and  absurduy.  The  oi>ening  of  tnc  “  Ode  to  thi 
Karl  of  Carlisle F  is  far  more  pleasing,  but  the  latter  stanzai, 
l>eing  very  complimentary,  are  very  insipid.  The  remark  may 
seem  odd,  but  it  will  be  found  to  l>e  true,  that  as  satire  is  the 
liveliest,  s(»  panegyric  is  the  dullest  of  all  poetry.  Mustue 
search  for  the  cause  of  this  in  tlie  caprice,  or  in  the  malignity 
of  human  nature  ?  Dryden’s  “  Mac  Flecknocy'  and  his  “ 
onoray  to  the  memory  of  the  Countess  of  Abingdon y’*  each 
written  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  genius,  will  admirably 
exemplify  this  curious  and  whimsical  fact. 

\\  c  arc  tempted  to  make  a  larger  extract  than  our  limits 
can  well  atVonl,  from  “  a  Description  of  a  Summer's  Aw*,” 
which  contains  more  strokes  of  natural  painting,  though  in  a 
very  humble  style,  than  we  almost  ever  met  with  in  the  same 
compass  of  lines. 

‘  Down  the  deep,  the  miry  lane, 

Creaking  comes  the  empty  wain, 

And  Driver  on  the  shaft-horse  S'ts, 

VS'hisding  now  and  then  by  fits; 

And  oft,  with  his  .accustom’d  call, 

I’lging  on  the  sluggish  Ball. 

'1  he  barn  is  still,  the  m  ister’s  gone, 

And  1  hrasliei  puts  his  jacket  on, 

V.'hile  Dick,  ujHm  the  ladder  tall, 

Nads  the  ilead  kde  to  the  wall. 

I  U  r*  comes  .she})herd  .lack  .at  last, 

1  le  li.is  jK’nned  the  shecp-coie  fist, 
for  ’twas  but  two  n’ghls  bi'forc, 

A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor : 

His  en  pty  wallet  Rm'er  carries, 

Nor  ter  .lack,  when  ne;  r  home,  t.arrie«. 

With  lelhng  tongue  lie  runs  to  try, 

It  the  h^*^sc•trough  bo  not  dry. 

'fhe  milk  is  .;t  ttled  in  the  pans. 

And  jK'i  messes  in  the  cans  ; 

In  tne  hovel  caits  are  wheclcti, 

And  Ixith  the  colls  ar.  drove  adicld; 

'i  he  hoi  SOS  hr*  .dl  bedded  up. 

And  the  ewe  is  with  the  tup. 
snare  for  Mister  box  is  S4*t, 
c  leaven  laid,  the  Uiatching  wet, 
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And  Bess  has  stink’d  away  to  talk 
With  Roger  in  the  holly-walk. 

And  little  Toni,  and  roguish  Kate, 

Are  swinging  on  the  meadow-gate.”  Vol.  II.  pp,  75,  7.^. 

This  is  not  only  painting  from  the  life,  hut  ah:>oiuiclv  />e- 
yond  the  lit'e ;  lor  the  poem  consists  entirely  of  images,  which 
arc  common-place  in  nature,  but  cxcjuisltc  in  poetry,  liktf 
insects  and  sea-shells  emheddetl  in  amber. 

VVe  are  compelled  to  pass  over  many  oilier  pieces  of  con- 
liderable  merit.  From  among  the  hymns  we  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimen  of  Henry’s  powers  in  tliis  neglected  walk  of 
poesy,  tliroiigh  which  bards  ot  his  dignity  seldom  condescend  to 
stray :  though  themes  like  these  employ  the  harps  and  tonguea 
ol*  angels,  and  the  voice  of  God  nas  been  heard  on  earthy 
joining  in  the  melody  of  a  hymn*. 

‘  THE  STAR  or  BETHLEHEM. 

When  marshall’d  on  the  nightly  plain. 

The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky; 

One'star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner’s  wandering  eye. 

Hark  !  hark  !  to  God  the  chorus  breakf. 

From  every  host,  from  every  gem  ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks. 

It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode. 

The  storm  was  loud, — the  night  was  dark, 

'Fhe  ocean  yawn’d,— and  rudely  blow’d 

The  wind  that  toss’d  my  foundering  barks 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze. 

Death-struck,  I  ceas’d  the  tide  to  item  ; 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose. 

It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all, 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease  ; 

And  througli  the  storm,  and  dangers*  thrall,  * 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moor’d — my  perils  o’er, 

'  ril  sing,  first  in  night’s  diadem, 

For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

The  star !— The  star  of  Betlilchem!*  Vol,  II.  U4. 

In  tlio  fragments  aforementioned,  written  on  the  back  of 
his  malliemiitical  exercises,  we  find  some  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  relics  of  his  muse.  7'hc  following  lines,  though  the 
•econd  is  lame,  and  the  cold  critic  might  {lerhaps  find  fifty 
faults  in  them,  are  wonderfully  grand.  There  is  a  veil  of  ob- 

*  Mat.  ULvi.  ^ 
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scurity  upon  them,  like  that  which  hides  the  secrets  of  tbf 
^terU'il  world. 

*  Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 

1  ji^ive  unto  my  haip  a  dark-wofcn  lay  ; 

1  heard  the  waters  roar, 

1  heard  the  flood  of  arcs  pass  away. 

O  thou,  stern  spirit,  wlio  dost  dwell 
In  thine  eternal  cell. 

Noting,  ga*y  chronicler !  the  silent  years  ; 

1  saw  thee  rise, —  I  saw  the  scroll  complete, 

Thou  spakest,  and  at  thy  feet, 

1  he  universe  gave  way.'  Vol.  II.  p. 

ilad  llciirv  left  no  other  specimen  ofv  his  powers,  this  frag¬ 
ment  alone  would  have  stamped  him  in  onr  estimation  a  poet 
•f  the  highest  onler.  It  was  well  that  he  left  it  a  fragment; 
another  line  miglit  have  let  down  the  thought  from  the  third 
heaven  of  imagination  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  into 
which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  rapt  in  contemplating  it. 

'riiese  fragments  are  snereeded  hy  a  long,  desultory,  and  un. 
fmislM'd  perm  an  “  of  very  irregular  merit,  some  pas¬ 

sages  annosi  rivalling  the  loregoing  (piotatif)n  in  suhlimity, 
olluTslH*imj  very  rngg^^nl  and  scarcely  intelligihic. 

'r’«e  erow.i  and  close  ut  his  podieal  works  here,  is  a  so¬ 
litary  luM'k  of  “  The  Chvistiod^  a  Dntfie  PotWy*^  on  the  death  of 
Christ  Mr.  .Ntuihey  s;iys,  “  Fliis  was  the  work  wliieh  Henry 
had  most  at  lieari.  IIin  riper  judgment  would  prohablv  have 
]>erf't*ived  that  the  suhjeei  was  ill  chosen.”  After  (^noting  an 
opinion  Irom  tin*  (\ n\'uni  Tiitraria  on  this  point,  (which  wc 
are  not  at  jin  seiit  disp'osed  to  contest  with  him,  though  some 
great  men  and  good  (^hristiiuis  have  thought  otherwise,)  the 
editor  adils, — “  I  eanmit  relVain  from  saying  that  the  two  last 
kianzas  greatly  alVected  me,  when  1  discovefi-.d  tliem  writtem  on 
the  leaf  tn  a  ditVerent  hook,  and  ap])arently  long  after  the  first 
ranli> ;  aiul  greaily  .shall  I  he  mistaken  if  they  ilo  not  atfect 
the  reader  also.”  'The  following  are  the  tw<»  stanzas;  |)ri>l)a- 
hly  ilie  last  that  the  dying  poet  ever  penned,  for  it  ph  ased  God 
to  gram  liim  a  higher  boon  than  that  f«>r  which  he  prayed:  he 
mily  asked  !or//^c,  aiul  he.  n'ceived  inmiortalit^. 

*  'I'hus  f.ir  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  thenre 

Willi  self  rewarding  lo  l ; — thus  fnr  have  sung 
Of  ^Oiilikc  deeds,  t.ir  loftier  than  bi  scem 

'1  he  lyre,  which  I  in  early  days  li.ive  strung  ; 

And  now  my  spiiiis  faint,  raid  1  have  hung 
The  shell,  that  sohiccd  me  in  sa*.ldcst  hour, 

On  the  dark  cypiTSs  !  and  Ujc  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesus’  piaise,  their  h.*r^ings  now  are  o’er. 

Or  when  tl.c  l>uc*.c  coUits  by  ruoau  and  are  heard  no  more. 
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And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again, 

Shall  I  no  more  re- animate  the  lay  ! 

Oh  !  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men, 

Thou  who  dost  listea  when  the  humble  pray, 

One  little  space  prolong  my  m  uinful  day  I 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree  ! 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way, 

And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 

£re  1  with  Death  shake  liands,  and  smile  that  1  am  free. 

♦  ♦  •  •  •  Vol.  II.  p.l91. 

Those  volumes  conclude  with  sonic  prose  Essays,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Monthly  Mirror ;  but  we  have  no  room  to  add 
anv  reinarlvN  upon  them. 

Thcv\oi  k  is  rinbellisiied  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  White,  an 
engraved  emhicmaiicul  title- p>’ge,  and  a  view  of  Clifton  Grove. 

Art.  11.  Lectures  on  the  Untory  of  Joseph .  By  George  Dawson.  D.D. 

Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation  in  Selkirk.  2  vols.  12mo. 

pp.  S20.  Price  bs.  (id.  hoards.  Oliphant  and  Brown,  Edinburgh ; 

NVilliams  and  Smith,  l.ondon.  1807. 

M''  Cll  of  an  aullior's  success  will  generally  depend  on 
the  choice  of  liis  subject.  It  must  not  exceed  Ins  powers 
ut  mind,  and  it  ouglit  to  be  somewhat  congenial  to  his  turn 
and  habit  of  thinking.  Ili^  subject,  besides,  should  of  itself 
rabe  some  ex|>eclution,  and  not  raise  too  much  ;  lu‘  might 
otherwise  find  it  dilhcult,  iii  one  case,  to  procure  attention  ; 
or,  in  the  other,  to  avoid  disapjiointiug  it. 

He  who  writes  for  fame,  will  avtiid  a  topic  on  which  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  can  say  but  little,  either  because  it 
is  exhausted,  or  because  it  is  naturally  barren.  It  ro(juircs 
uiiicli  genius,  in  either  case,  to  excite  any  considerable  in¬ 
terest  ;  it  is  even  dilhcult  to  iirocure  readers,  heeause  a  pre¬ 
judice  will  prevail  that  the  hook  cannot  de.serve  a  perusal. 
All  aiitlu)r  will  have.  dilHcuilics  not  less  formidable  to  en¬ 
counter,  iliough  of  a  diliereiu  kind,  wlu  ii  bis  subject  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting,  and  naturally  leads  the  reader  to  promise 
himsell  >omclliiiig  very  excellent.  He  who  takes  up  a  hook 
titnler  this  impression,  is  very  apt  to  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling 
disappointment.  The  author  must  inevitably  suffer  in- 
jUNiice,  uliatever  he  the  merit  of  ids  performance;  for,  in  pro- 
porii  ui  as  the  ideal  staudartl  was  previously  elevated  too 
higii,  the  n\d  \alue  of  his  work  will  he  depreciated. 

have  seen  Dr.  Lawson  venturing  upon  subjects  of  the 
hr-vt  .clas>,  appare  ntly  without  giving  himself  any  concern 
literary  rejiiitaiioii ;  and  we  have  seen  Iris  success.  Few, 
’*0  arc  t'onvinc(‘d,  would  open  his  Lectures  on  Esther^  without 
•  suspiu^ijj  that  they  slioidd  not  find  much  to  reward  tfie 
^  iiiff  Eel.  Rev,  Vol.  I  p.  <)84. 
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tronblt*  of  iii  i  usal,  aiui  as  iVw  laid  them  aside  without  a  caw  I 
victu)!!  iliai  thf  v  had  judged  too  hastily.  1'he  volume  (* 
Kiith'  v\ UN otheruisc  received,  because  the  public  knew  whs  i 
tiu'  amb(»r  eoulil  (U)  with  subjects  appareutlv  so  barren;  iq,]  I 
the  voluuu-N  bi  iore  us  have  all  tlie  advantage  ot*  that  respectable 
eharaeier  winch  their  author  has  deservedly  obtained.  But 
they  will  likewise  be  liable  to  sufl’er,  in  the  judgeineiu  of 
the  public,  IViUn  expectations  raised,  jiartly  by  the  Dr.’s^bt. 
racier,  ami  partly  by  lite  interesting  nature  of  the  subjea 
IL-adi  IS  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  rcnect,  will  ex- 
]K'rt  from  him,  wlu)  could  render  the  book  of  F^sther  so  enter, 
taiiiiinr,  a  production  of  very  superior  attractions  on  tlie  bistor? 
of  JoM'ph.  \\  iih  ibis  prepossession,  uliicb  is  far  fro# 
l)oing  well  founded,  they  arc  not  likely  to  do  the  author 
justice. 

\V  e  were  not  led  to  the  prcceditig  remarks  particularly  by 
perusing  iln*>e  discourses,  but  rather  by  reflecting  on  thesabi- 
icct  of  ilicm,  attil  o!i  liie  impression  which  the  simple  stor? 
is  ealenlatcd  to  proilnce.  'There  is  so  much  native  simplicitr 
in  the  lustorv  of  ,lose|)li,  both  in  the  circnhistances  and  in  th« 
form  of  the  narralivt',  so  much  to  eitgage  oiir  curiosity  tod 
interest  (utr  feelings,  so  inu<  li  to  rouse  our  resentment  at  in- 
jnstiee  and  call  fortli  onr  sympaihy  with  distress,  and  the  issue 
i»f  the  wliole  is  so  pleasing,  that  he  who  can  read  it  without 
admiration  must  he  something  hclow  the  ordinary  level  of 
hnmatt  beings.  It  is  from  this  circnmstaticc,  that  an  attempt 
i(»  illustrate  Mieli  a  portion  of  Scriptbre  must  always  appear 
less  interesting,  !o  the  generality  of  readers,  than  illnstrationi 
nt  most  other  parts  We  do  not  ri'collect  to  have  seen  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  new  modid  the  story  of  Joseph,  which  was  barely 
tolerable  ;  tior  anv  «  (>nnnent  upon  it  which  did  not  seem  dull; 
be  cause  w('  cannot  help  every  moment  eomparitig  the  ini* 
pnwiM*  with  the  original,  and  the  eommetit  with  the  text. 

If  l>r.  Law>on  slmnld  give  less  satisfaction  to  some  readers, 
in  tlu'NC  I>iseonrses,  than  in  those  which  lie  formerly  pub¬ 
lished,  we  think  it  onglii  in  justice  to  be  ascribed  to  tlic  dif- 
lerenee  ot  ilie  subject,  and  not  to  any  dcc.ay  of  ability  or  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  author.  \Vc  see.  here  the  same  good  sense,  the  samt 
fertility  ol  mind  in  discovering  practical  instruction,  the  sami 
ap!>ropriate  mantuM*  of  introducing  it,  atid  the  satne  cha- 
raeieristic  simplicity  unilormlv  prevaletil.  Indeed  his  mannef 
of  liM  tnring  seems  peculiarly  ealcnlatod  to  prevent  that  disgust, 
whieh  an  onlinarv  eomnuuit  would  he  liktdy  to  produce  on 
such  a  subject  ;  since  it  never  defaces  the  history  bv  tcMlioui 
paraphrase,  nor  renders  plain  tilings  nmneafiitig  by  needless  ex* 
idanation.  Headers,  w)io  (  annot  be  satisfied  with  anv*  thing 
but  line  i»enUmentaJ  strokes,  and  pretty  specclics  put  into  ihi 

•  Sve  Lcl.  llcT.  Vul.  111.  p.  I7i>. 
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i  iioiiths  uf  the  respective  peisoiiatres,  may  save  themst'Ives  the 
trouble  t>t  readinj;  these  vfdiimes  ;  the  author  is  not  a  writer  to 
their  taste.  But  rlioso  who  tlesii*e  above  ail  thinjrs  to  be  in- 
Mructed,  will  learn  how  to  apply  the  8urf)risine;  inciilenw  of 
this  histurv  to  practice  :  an  use  which  the  beauty  ol*  the  story 
i  gwv  have  leil  theri  tv>  overlfKh. 

The  author  incnt.ons  one  use  of  his  pert’ormauce,  in  tlie 
i  followiiii^  modest  terms  :  “  The  history  of  Josepli  is  ouc  uf 
those  portions  of  Scri|>iure,  concerning  which  parents  may 
1  hope  to  speak  to  their  children  witii  advantage,  before  they 
are  (it  to  receite  much  instructitm  concerning  the  iloctrines 
:  ami  thuies  of  religion.  May  not  this  book  assist  parents  in 
]i{)eaking  of  it  to  ibcir  little  ones,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  In- 
i  nnuate  into  their  minds  some  of  the  most  important  lessons 
of  rvliginii  r”  Wv  certainly  tliink  that  the  author  has  not 
ovcrratt‘d  his  work  ;  and  are  satisfied  also  that  if  the  old  as 
well  as  the  young,  parents  as  w  *11  as  children,  do  not  derive 
benefit  from  it,  the  fault  must  he  their  own.  Our  readers 
have  had  various  specimens  of  the  Doctor’s  style  and  manner 
laid  before  them,  on  former  occasions;  we  shall  present  a  few 
i  extracts  (Vorn  the  volumes  before  us,  to  show  ,  that  in  the 
prfs(  lit  discourses  there  is  no  material  ditference. 


*  Rut  Jacob  himsi  lf  had  very  difTercnt  views  from  his  sons  concerning 
Jo«*ph*8  dreams,  (vol.  i.  p.  23.)  although  he  affected  to  treat  them  with 
contempt.  “  His  father  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  what  is  this 
dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed  ?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth.”  A  very  na¬ 
tural  exposition  is  here  given  of  the  dream,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sug- 
pelt  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  The  head  of  a  nation  is  often, 
in  figurative  language,  signified  by  die  sun  f  and  the  same  emblem  might 
be  applied  to  a  family,  which  making  a  part  of  no  other  nation,  might 
beconsideicd  as  a  nation  by  itself,  especially  considering  how  large  and 
powTrful  it  was.  For  the  same  reason,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  a 
family  might  lie  represented  by  the  moon,  and  the  children  of  the  family 
by  the  stars.  But  according  to  this  interpretation,  the  dream  h.id  the 
sppearance  of  absurdity.  Joseph  would  not  wish  nor  expc*ct  that  his 
fitbcr  should  do  him  obeisance.  It  would  be  strange  if  his  brethren, 
•bo  were  all,  or  most  of  them,  older  than  himself,  should  all  bow  down 
Jp  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  tliat  his  mother  could  bow  down  to  him, 
•or  she  was  already  in  lier  grave. 

.  ‘  ®pt  if  this  be  the  true  ioterpretition  of  the  dream,  was  not  .Tacob 
in  reproving  Joseph  for  telling  it  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  ac- 
K  o^plishnicnt  of  a  dream,  that  every  object  which  presented  itself  to 
the  fancy  should  have  sometliing  correspondent  to  It  in  tlic  event,  but 
that  the  general  idea  should  agree  with  wh;\t  was  afterwards  to 
Thus  in  parables,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  seek  a  distinct 
•H..  ning  to  every  circumstance  that  may  be  proper  in  the  n|rrat:on  for 
kneeling  it*  parts,  or  for  adorning  it.  It  is  certain  that  Rachel 
•^Id  not  bow  down  to  Joi:ph,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  any  of  Jacob*! 
Vol.  IV.  ]i 
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wivei  went  down  with  him  to  Ef^'pt ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Jacobis^ 
•fit*  paid  homage  to  Joseph,  before  he  knew  that  he  was  alive; 
that  after  he  knew  that  Joseph  was  alive,  he  dejx.*nded  upon  hin  kr 
support.  If  the  words  of  God  are  rightly  understood,  they  will  bt 
found  faithtul  and  true  ;  but  we  arc  not  to  think  that  God  is  under  ny 
obligation  to  verity  the  comments  which  we  may  put  upon  th^i^ 
Groundless  t^-n'ments  upon  the  word  of  God  arc  attended  with  thi 
dangerous  consequence,  that  they  often  tend  to  bring  the  oracles  of  tnnb 
under  suspicion.  They  have  not  that  stamp  of  divine  majesty  upoe 
them  which  disiiniruishes  tlic  word  of  God  from  human  compositiooi; 


nor  is  there  that  conespondenry  between  our  comments  and  the  pro. 
vidence  of  God,  that  there  is  between  his  word  and  his  works.  Ifn 
entertain  a  just  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  let  us  never  mingle  tb 
truths  of  it  with  our  own  false  conceptions,  nor  imagine  that  it  can M 
to  be  accomplished,  because  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  think  that  it 
will  be  accomplished  according  to  our  views  of  its  meaning.’ 

('iiristiaii  (•x|H)sirt^r'i  seont  froqucntly  to  have  made  it  a  lav 
to  tluMiiNclves,  to  apologize  for  every  thing  done  by  the  saints 
of  Scripture,  which  tlie  spirit  of  God  has  not  dirrctly  con¬ 
demned.  IVrhaps  ili<*y  have  inter.ded  hy  this  to  protect  the 
Script iir(‘s  from  the  ridicule  of  the  profane  ;  not  perceiving 
that,  in  many  ca«.es,  their  conduct  would  have  a  directly  op- 
positr  effect.  We  cannot  help  thinkifig  that  Dr.  L.  has  some¬ 
times  siiewn  an  inciinaiion  to  vindicate  both  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
uhert*  it  had  been  better  to  have  admitted  some  degree  of 
blame  ;  he  is  not,  liowever,  iiuliscrimiiiatc  in  his  vindication,  for 
he  occasionally  censures  freely.  He  points  out  the  impropriety 
of  Joseph’s  eonduet,  iusevcr.il  cases,  and  at  tlie  same  time, 
draws  such  apologies  from  the  jiatriirelTs  ]>ecidiHr  circum¬ 
stances  as  ill)  honour  to  his  own  libi  rali’y  atui  catidour.  We 
shall  (juote  one  of  tliese  apologies  ;  it.  is  tint  which  occmi 
mi  considering  tlie  eoiidtiel  of  Joseph  in  binding  his  brother 
Simeon. 

*  Y ou  must  ra)t  be  rash  in  passing  judgement  on  men’s  conduct.  A 
tree,  s.iys  our  Lord,  is  known  by  its  h-uit.  And  yet  there  are  cases  it 
which  the  loiit  is  to  bi'  judged  of  from  the  tree.  If  a  good  man  dots 
actions  that  .irc  certainly  bad,  that  ch.nity  which  rcjoiccth  not  in  initjnity, 
but  rejoicrtJi  in  the  tiuth,  will  not  hinder  you  from  assigning  them  ibi 
character  which  they  des'Tve.  liut  if  actions  are  dubious,  charity,  whiefc 
Ix-lieveih  all  things,  hopetli  all  things,  forbids  you  to  pronounce  the# 
bad,  till  Inter  evidence  appears.  If  Joseph  had,  in  other  instances^ 
his  conviuct,  given  us  rea  gu  to  b.dieve  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  unfor¬ 
giving  u  mjK'r,  wc  might  hivt  censured  him  as  an  imperious  goveroir» 
or  have  at  least  tliought  liuit  he  did  not  excel  oilier  men  in  a  mt*ekapi 
forciv.ng  tf'inper.  I5ut  it  he  was  eminent  dbiwc  most  men,  for  wb 
dom  ..nd  meekness,  wc  arc  bound  tua!  :iibe  the  .ippartnt  harshn^s*  * 
his  conduct  to  lac  tx’st  of  nK-tlve  .  He  bound  Simeon  in  prison, 
he  did  it  to  him  tree  fro  *i  far  worse  chains,  in  which  he  had  ^ 
held  by  las  owo  hcrcc  passiwus.  Words  of  reproof  were  not  •uftekit' 
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f  When  his  own  father,  the  most  Tenerable  man  at  that  time  in  the  whole 
[  gorld,  reproved  him  tor  an  enormous  crime,  he  answered  him  witli  wordi 
i|  (/  nideoess  and  impiety. 

*  If  we  must  not  jud^  hastily  of  the  actions  of  men  like  ourselvei, 
Irt  ui  never  presume  to  judge  rashly  of  the  ways  of  God,  whose  judjrc- 
nrrts  are  past  finding  out.  Was  Jesiss  unkind  to  Lazarus,  b ‘Cause 
fjfi  did  not  '  Ome  to  hea*  him  at  the  moment  when  he  heard  of  his  sick- 
gns  ?  Did  he  not  shew  his  love  to  his  friend  by  suffering  him  to  be 
bound  with  the  cords  of  death,  and  to  be  laid  in  the  place  of  co’  rup- 
tioQ,  before  he  interposed  to  deliver  him  ?  If  men  are  often  cruel  bc- 
cwie  they  are  kind,  is  it  fit  to  be  said  to  him  who  is  love  itself,  thou 
aft  become  cruel  to  us.  because  he  saw  it  necessary  to  bind  us  with 
the  cords  of  affliction  for  our  good  f  Simeon,  it  is  t.>  be  hoped,  is  now 
pruBDg  God  in  a  better  world,  for  putting  it  into  the  heart  of  Joseph 
to  bind  him  in  a  prison,  that  he  might  learn  that  sobermindedn  ss,  to 
which,  in  the  days  of  hii  prosperity,  he  was  a  stranger.* 

E  Judah’s  beautiful  speech  for  his  brother  Beujamiii,  than 
.  which  we  eauuot  conceive  a  piece  of  finer  ehxinetice,  givtw 

I*  occasion  for  many  excellent  remuiLs.  We  shall  present  au 
extract  from  this  part  of  thw*  work.  ^ 

‘We  think,*  he  observes,  ‘that  a  great  deal  more  of  chanty  is  re¬ 
ared  from  us  than  human  nature  can  supply,  when  we  are  commanded 
U)  lore  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  \ve  are  disposed  by  our  sedfish 
pauioni  to  put  a  forced  interpretation  upon  that  precept  which  enjoins 
wto  laydown  our  lives  for  the  bretliren.  “John  ii.ust  surely  m?an 
lonicihing  far  short  of  the  natural  Import  of  the  words,  when  he  says 
that  there  are  cas*  s  in  which  wc  must  prefer  our  brethren's  safety  to  our 
own.*’  Such  is  the  comment  of  a  heart  which  is  sensual,  not  having 
the  spirit.  But  here  we  fi:  d  Judah  laying  down  his  liberty  for  his 

I  brother;  and  a  man  of  Judah*8  noldc  spirit  would  not  reckon  hb<*rty 
much  less  precious  than  life.  Liberty  was  dear  to  Judah,  but  his  ft- 
tbcr’i  comfort  was  dearer.  Much  rather  would  he  have  chosen  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  Egypt,  a  slave,  excluded  from  tlie  society  o  his  father,  his 
bwHren,  hit  children,  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adullaniite,  than  return  to 
hii  lather  without  Benjamin,  and  sec  the  grief  tliat  would  soon  nut  an 
^  to  his  father’s  lih.*.  Attend  to  this  example  of  filial  affection. 
Dt  children  who  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  as  yet  their  fathers  in 
tbc  land  of  the  living,  learn  to  put  a  just  v.duc  on  this  blessing,  and 
what  attention  they  ought  to  pay  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  brought 
into  the  world  Will  you  not  do  what  y^u  can  to  make  the 
™  of  those  men  pleasant,  without  whom  ^ourselves  would  not  have 
the  ple.isure  of  living  ?  Arc  there  any  amongst  us,  who,  by 
“•dutiful  carriage  or  bad  behaviour,  are  bringing  down  the  grey  hairs  of 
•heir  par.  nts  to  the  grave  ?  Repent,  before  vour  unnatural  wickedness 
"  •filed  up  by  the  consummation  of  it.  The  first  commandment  with 
promise  was  not  published  from  Sinai,  when  Judah  discovered  such 
and  self-denying  regard  to  his  father.  “  Your  father,  you  v  ill 
has  not  treated  you  with  th.M  kindness  which  he  si  ws  to  .some 
*  your  brothers  or  sisters.  He  has  his  favourites  in  th»  h  m.ly.  It  is 
■  fu  budncfcs  to  requite  the  partiality  of  their  parents  "ith  rirturns  ef 
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tendff  afi^iion.  But  a  very  moderate  degree  of  filial  love  ii  alii^ 
can  be  expected  from  me.”  If  you  speak  thus  you  are  far  from  widi^ 
to  copy  that  beautiful  example  which  is  set  before  you  in  this  pan^ 
Judah  saw  plainly  that  Benjamin  was  loved  far  above  himself,  ora, 
of  his  brethr^^n  by  the  same  mother  ;  Jacob  made  no  secret  of  hii  pinii 
tenderiK'&s  for  Benjamin.  Yet  Judah  is  so  far  from  repining  at  the 
periority  of  his  father's  regard  to  Benjamin,  that  he  was  willing  to  k. 
come  a  sl.ave  for  him,  because  his  father  would  be  less  hurt  by  hisito 
fortunes  than  by  Benjamin’s.  How  different  was  the  spiiit  which  k 
now  discovered,  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  sons  of  Jacob  vbi 
they  sold  Joseph  into  Eg>pt,  because  tlieir  fatlier  loved  him  better 'ih» 
themselves.  Now  Judali  is  willing  himself  to  be  a  slave  in  Egypt  hr 
Benjamin,  because  his  father  loved  Benjamin  better  than  himself.  Pti. 
h.ips  Judah  pro|)osed  the  Sidling  of  Josi'ph,  not  because  lie  hated  hii^ 
but  l)ecause  he  loved  him,  and  thought  that  the  surest  way  to  oboii 
his  life,  w’ould  he  to  gratify  the  envy  of  his  other  brethren,  by  redadij 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  slivc  and  exile.  But  the  brethren  of  Jodii 
were  ceitiinly  much  changed  in  their  dispositions,  for  they  ail  conewd 
w  ith  him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  libi*rty  of  their  younger  brod». 
Blessed  be  God,  that  though  the  thing  that  has  been  done  cannot  b 
undone,  yet  the  persons  who  have  done  bad  things,  may  be  madei 
though  they  had  not  sinned.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  s  HV 
creatuie.  Old  things  are  passed  away;  behold  all  tilings  are  becQK 

The  second  volume,  besides  lectures  on  the  concluding  pul 
of  the  history,  contains  six  Sermons  on  Jacob’s  blessing d 
Joseph.  These  Discourses,  we  think,  being  of  a  differcDi 
form,  and  interrupting  the  course  of  the  history,  should  hirt 
been  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Ai 
author  has  an  nnquestionahle  right  to  choose  his  own  subject; 
and  to  us  it  properly  belongs  oidy  to  judge  of  the  cxecutioo; 
but  we  wish  tliat  Dr.  L.  had  given  us  the  blessing  of  alltbi 
patriarchs,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  that  of  Joseph ipi 
fiis  sons.  We  could  extract  many  excellent  passages 
this  volume  ;  hut  we  have  not  left  room  for  them.  The 
cm  that  part  of  tlie  forty  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  which 
tions  the  persons  who  came  down  w’ith  Jacob  to  F.gy’ptffe 
iiisiies  a  strong  proof  of  wliat  the  author  can  make  of 
sterile  topic  ;  nothing,  certainly,  can  appear  more  so,  tk 
a  list  of  names;  and  yet  these  names  suggest  many  judick^ 
and  pertinent  remarks.  W'e  wish,  however,  that  someth 
more  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Judah’s  grandrhildfti^ 
it  eertamly  presents  a  dilTiculty  of  considerable  maguitBO^ 
Judah  was  only  Leaii’s  toiirth  son  ;  Joseph  was  but  thirty  v©’’ 
ot  age  when  he  stood  InTore  Pharaoli  ;  unless,  then,  » ^ 
iiilerahle  time  intervened  between  his  accession  to  power 
his  father’s  coming  into  Egypt,  it  is  dithcidt  to  see  how 
could  tbcu  have  tw  o  grandchildren,  and  that  by  a  son  hea 
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ifter  lie  liad  three  others  arrived  at  maturity.  We  may  ob¬ 
serve  by  the  way,  that,  for  lliis  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  • 
of  «iiai  is  said  in  the  thirtieth  of  Genesis,  we  cannot  concur 
Hitli  the  author  in  think in»^  tiiat  “  Joseph  cannot  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  l>een  }onn<rer  than  Zebulun  and  Dinah.”  The 
earlier  we  stippose  the  hirth  of  Joseph  to  have  been,  the 
prtater  difticuhy  we  must  find  on  tlie  subject  of  Judah's  grand¬ 
children. 

Dr.  I.ausr)n'<  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Joseph  toward  the 
ELwptians,  iliiring  the  famine,  are  very  judicious,  and  fully 
lindira^e  the  patriarch  from  the  charge  of  oppression.  The 
hbtorv  of  Joseph  furnishes  little  scope  for  criticism  ;  we  meet 
with  a  fi  w  instaiu  i*:.,  however,  in  these  volumes,  which  satisfy 
ustiuit  the  author  would  not  appear  deficient  in  critical  judge¬ 
ment,  were  he  to  choose  a  proper  suhject  for  exerting  it.  flis 
rt'uiarks  of  that  nature  are  always  shoit  and  pertinent;  and 
they  are  never  needlessly  introduced. 

\V'c  have  met  with  a  few  instances  in  these  volumes  whicli 
•ceni  to  lietray  haste  in  pr<*paring  them  for  the  public ;  the 
xiDic  sentiments  are  occasionally  n^peated  nearly  in  the  .same 
form,  and  we  find  an  anecdote  of  Ciesar  at  p.  144,  and  again 
at  p.  4'J8,  of  tlie  si'cond  volume.  It  is  easy  to  account  for 
?ucli  liitlo  oversights.  A  similar  subject  naturally  calls  up 
a  similar  train  of  ideas,  and  tlic  same  mode  of  illustnilion  very 
naturally  follows.  It  is  only  by  revising  the  niunnscript 
carofully  afterwards,  that  such  appearances  of  carele.ssness  can 
he  avoideil.  They  have  a  had  efiect,  however,  upon  thci 
trader,  who  thinks  that  he  has  not  been  treated  with  sufficient 
U'ljiect.  W'e  have  another  fault  to  notice,  hut  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  author;  he  seems  to  be  doomed  to  appear  before 
the  public  in  a  shabby  dress.  The  booksellers  and  piintera 
•^ni  to  think,  that  the  excellence  of  the  matter  may  com¬ 
pensate  for  iiulilTereiit  paper,  and  worse  typograpliy.  It  must 
always  be  injurious  to  the  interest  of  an  author,  to  give  has 
such  a  form  as  seems  to  intimate  that  a  reader  of  Uwte 
cannot  he  expected  to  hiiy  it. 

''e  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes,  without  warmly  recom- 
njending  them  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  family  library. 
They  arc  certainly  well  calculated  to  answer  tlie  end  which 
^  author  niodestly  proposes.  I'he  hi.story  of  Joseph  is  pe-  . 
culiarly  interesting  to  youth  ;  and  these  discourses  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  help  to  understand  and  apply  it.  So  many  judicious 
*^nuirks  occur,  on  the  most  important  branches  of  relative  duty, 
*nat  neither  old  nor  vonng,  if  properly  disposed,  can  read  them 
'^^hout  deriving  much  instruction,  as  well  as  pleasure  That 
niust  l)c  greatly  vitiated,  which  does  not  relish  so  much 
i;ood  sense,  gcnuiire  bcnevolcMicc,  and  unaflected  simplicity ; 
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ihe  heart  must  he  had  indeed,  which,  on  finishing  the  periMi] 
of  these  discourses,  forms  no  resolutions  tor  dischari^iiig,  ^ 
more  dil  gently  and  cordially  than  ever,  its  parental,  titial,  and 
fr  itern.'d  ilnti  •«< 

Art.  111.  I'rnU  sc  0*  th  Coins  oj  he  Realm  ,*  in  .a  Letter  to  the  King, 

By  Charlei  Earl  ut  Livc*ipool.  4to.  pp.  2  i8.  Price  11.  U.  bds.  (initll 
and  l)a\ies. 

J  r  is  extremely  dithcult  to  exhibit  an  analysis  of  the  pn^m 

work  Arr.muement  is  one  of  tlie  virtues  of  compositioo 
wldcli  the  n  hie  author  seems  not  to  liave  stndi*  d  with  much 
Miecess.  If  we  shmdd  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  systematic 
vi“w  of  the  topics  introdneed  into  the  hook,  this  would 
present  hut  a  taint  resemlilanee  of  the  original,  and  sene 
Init  little  to  eonvitv  to  our  rea'lcrs  a  clear  idea  of  the  woth 
under  re*  iew  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  presi  ni  the  topics  in  the 
in'vler  tu  which  t  .ey  .•re.  intn  lueed  bv  his  lordship,  we  can 
alVord  out  poor  assistanc  *  toward  a  discovery  of  the  reli- 
tiotis  aiul  connections  ol  the  ditierent  parts  of  this  ditBcoli 
snhieet 

J’ln*  work,  in  realitv,  consists  of  two  parts;  1.  The  history 
of  coinage  m  tli.s  e4»iiiitrv  ;  2.  An  account  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  business  of  coitiage  ought  to  be  comlucted. 
Uiit  instead  of*  keeping  these  two  subjects  distinct,  our  author 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  liotli  formed  one  inquiry;- and 
they  are  mixed  toL^etner  in  the  strangest  manner  imaginable 
liidecil  ilu*  ln^lorieai  pa’t  itself  is  p  esented  in  a  remarkable 
onler.  Instead  of  I'xiiihning  first  the  liistorv  of  the  earliest 
times,  and  alterwards  pr(K  i*«  cling  in  chronological  order  to 
the  times  which  are  more  recent,  he  begins  his  work  with  the 
lii>ioiy  ol  coinage  dnnng  the  present  reign,  resetting  the 
earlier  li'stmv  for  the  subsequent  parts  ot  the  hook.  After 
completing  this  portion  of  the'  historical  intjuirv,  he  imme* 
diatidy  cliangi's  the  subjec  t.  W  hat  we  receive  next,  is  a  de* 
fiiiiiioii  of  monc*y  or  com,  and  an  acteount  of  the  metals  of 
wliieli  It  is  made'.  'To  this  are  subjoined  redettions  on  the 
imperlt'ctK  ns,  to  wliie  i,  as  a  stanctard  measure,  or  equivalent, 
c'oi'is  art‘  sut»it*et.  lit*  then  introduces  a  problem,  of  no 
liltk*  importaiice,  respecting  the  metal  of  which  coins  shouW 
he  lorin ‘d,  ineuleaiing  the  doctiine,  that  such  coins  as  arc 
tlit‘  print'ipal  measure  ot  propc'ilv  should  he  made  of  one 
metal,  hut  ti*at,t<ir  the  eonvenieiue  of  traihe,  subordinate*  coins 
should  he  made  of  dilKrent  metals.  A  very  interesting  topic 
comi's,  ill  iiic*  next  place,  uiiiler  eonsidcration  ;  the  autlioritj 
by  which  coins  are  made  current.  I'liis,  however,  the  autbof 
treats,  «ather  in  the  liistorical  than  the*  speculative  inotlt. 
liis  principal  object  is  to  show,  that  tlie  royal  authority  is  that 
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on  which  tho  cmrcncy  of  coins  in  tliis  country  has  always 
aependeti,  and  that  coiiuige  is  by  law  a  part  oV  the  King’s 
prfroaaiivc.  After  this  the  historical  inquiry  is  resumed. 
Ccri.ihi  preliminary  explanations,  iiowevcr,  are  di'oined  requi¬ 
site.  The  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver,  used  in  the  Knglish 
coin;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  alloy  and  fine  metal,  which  is 
held  the  true  standard,  commonly  known  by  the  t«M*m  sterling, 
is  described.  It  is  also  accounted  necesnary  to  giv<'  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weights  made  use  of  at  the  mint,  for  the  purpose 
of  Hoighing  and  regulating  tlic  c  oins,  'riie  histnrv  of  tim 
dela'cWnts  of  the  Knglish  coins  is  then  introduced.  It  is 
prefaced  witli  an  ac'conutof  the  di(fc*rc*nt  mocics  in  which  coins 
niavhc  debased.  'Fhe  author  says, 

f  Bt'forc  I  procceil  to  give  an  account  of  the  successive  df^hascmfntk 
made  in  our  Coins,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Coins  may  be  dcba.'.eJ  in 
three  dificrent  ways. 

‘  First,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  or  weight  of  the  mf'tal  of  am  tain 
itandard,  of  which  any  Coin  of  a  given  denbrr.ination  is  madi*. 

‘  Secondly,  by  raising  the  nominal  value  of  Coins  of  a  given  weight, 
indm.ide  of  a  metal  of  a  certain  standard  ;  that  is,  by  making  them  current, 
or  legal  tender,  at  a  higher  rate,  than  that  at  which  they  pass*  d  before. 

‘  Thirdly,  by  lowering  the  standard  cir  fineness  of  the  metal,  of  which 
Coins  of  a  given  weight  .ind  denomination  are  made  ;  tliat  is,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  pure  metal,  and  proportionally  increasing  the  quantity 
of  alloy.* 

Ills  history  of  the  successive  dehasenienls  made  in  the 
mins  of  this  realm  his  lordship  divides,  in  conformity  with 
this  division  of  the  mode's  of  <lchascment,  in  tlic  following 
manner ; 

*  First,  The  alicrations  and  debasements  made  in  the  Silver  Coins  of 
this  realm,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  or  weight  of  standard  Silver  put 
into  them.  ^Fhe  Silver  Coins  have  always  been  delxised  in  this  manner, 
fxcept  in  the  short  pericxl  of  nine  years,  from  the  S+th  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  f>th  Edward  V 1. 

*  Secondly,  I'hc  alterations  and  JebascnKmts  made  in  the  Gold  Coins  ot 
this  realm,  either  by  diminishing  the  quantity  or  weight  of  the  Gold  put  into 
them,  or  by  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  existing  Coins,  in  order  lo 
presrrvc  the  relative  proportion  or  value  of  the  Gold  Coins  with  that 
of  the  Silver  Coins  current  at  successive  periods.  The  Gold  Coins  of  the 

have  been  debased  in  both  these  manners,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  latter. 

‘Thirdly,  I  shall  reserve  for  a  distinct  head  an  account  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  violent  alterations  and  debasiTncnts,  that  were  made  in  the  Coins 
of  this  realm,  particularly  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  metal  put  into 
the  Silver  Coins,  during  the  short  period  before  mentioned.  At  tiie  end 
of  that  period,  a  reformation  of  the  Coins  of  the  realm,  from  the  late  unex¬ 
ampled  debasements,  commenced,  though  it  w'as  not  completed,  and  though 
the  old  standard  of  the  Silver  put  into  our  Coins  was  not  perfectly  re- 
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itoifd  till  the  2d  Elizabeth.  The  various  and  violent  proceedings,  \ibldi  I 
look  plaor  from  the  tilth  Henry  VIII.  to  tlie  Gth  Edward  VI.  nuy  bekot*  B 
lidenrd  as  a  sort  of  convulsion  in  the  monetary  syst^'in,  and  pro|x.T  thcrcli^  B 
for  a  separate  head.”  B 

'Mils  historical  inquiry  runs  to  a  considcrahle  length,  oc.  B 
rupving  luoiv  than  one  thirvi  ol  the  book.  It  is,  too,  by  far  D 
the  most  intcivstiivg  and  enrious  part  of  the  work.  The  no-  R 
blc  author  made  his  inquiries  under  circumstances  peculiarly  11 
favourable,  lie  had  tiie  means  of  infornratio!)  much  more  V 
couipleteiv  at  command  than  almosUiny  other  person.  It  was  i  B 
suhjcei,  at  tl.e  same  time,  tli<!  elucidation  of  which  required  B 
all  the  advantages  under  which  Lord  Liverpool  made  his  re*  m 
5earchc>.  It  is  a  circum^iiince,tben,unronu'!onlv  fortunate,  that  ■ 
Ills  I.onlship  undertook  the  enterprise;  and  he  has  laid  hii  I 
countrvmen  under  obligations.  His  ta^k  is  execnteil  well.  A  I 
point  of  considcrahle  im|M)rtanre,  not  only  in  the  antiquitiei  1 
\n\i  in  the  hi>tory  of  our  country,  wtiicli  hitherto  lay  in  obscu-  I 
rity,  has  rect‘ive(l  ample  elucidation.  La  truth,  it  is  here dis-  I 
cussed  so  fully  anil  satisfactoi  ily ,  that  the  inqnirv  is  completed;  I 
and  the  deductions  of  l.ord  Liverpool  on  the  history  of  coin-  I 
age  in  this  country  may  safely  he.  appealed  to  as  authority.  I 
We  do  not  attempt  to  sketch  this  lustory,  because  minuteness  1 
and  iletail  arc  essential  to  its  vahie,  and  would  he  quite  in-  I 
contiisteiu  with  onr  limits.  | 

.\lter  all,  however,  we  cattnot  regard  the  inqnirv  as  im¬ 
portant  to  that  degree  wliicli  the  author  himself  iinagiuci 
it  api  »ears  to  ns  a  ijnestion  of  historical  curiositv  highly 
worthy  ol  illustration,  out  not  of  great  praciical  utility.  In  this, 
however,  we  ilitVer  widelv  from  his  Lordship.  He  considen  I 
the  transactions  f»f  luir  ancestors  as  a  rich  sciieol  of  instruc¬ 
tion  lor  oui*selves;  and,  wiihtlietrne  common-])laee  of  drudge* 
of  detail,  vilifies  speculation  in  comparison  witli  what  be 
calls  experience;  not  considering  that  all  just  speeulation  re- 
•peeling  human  ail.iirs  is  built  upon  comprehetis.vt*  experience, 
wlnle  tli.iL  wliieh  llie  men  ot  detail  op|K)'iC  to  it,  is  partial  ex¬ 
perience  merely.  His  lordship  t!)us  expresses  himself: 

*  M.'.ny  wf.irrs  of  Acknowledged  abilities  have  treated  of  the  principle*  of 
C  .ind  I’uvr  ciMt  iinly  ihrowm  great  li:;ht  on  the  subject;  but  they 

fouiulcvl  ihcir  systems  too  much  on  principles  merely  s|)ccul.itive,  and  have 
rot  sutbciently  .idveUc’d  to  many  facts,  with  which  the  history  of  this  ;ind 
litany  otlie:  countries  would  have  turuished  tiicm.  lly  these  tliey  would 
h.iT '  le.ont  to  coriTCt  the  e»-rors  they  have  sometimes  committed,  and  they 
would  have  .ippHed  thri*- principles  u  iih  more  certainty,  and  better  succcu. 
It  canni't  lx*  der.i«*».l,that  in  all  the  .iff.. u sot  litc,  p.articaiaily  such  as  relate  to 
the  pri\ate  con.eriis  ot  a  wliole  people,  experience  is  the  surest  guide.  I® 
fcuch  ti.in> iCtlons  tlicie  .ac  Iittic  circunustances,  with  which  the  merely 

•p.culiliNc  mau  u  wholly  uu^cquaicted.  These  cao  be  learnt  only  troii 
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ffpri’ence ;  and*  if  proper  atU'ntion  be  not  paid  to  thrm,  they  will  occatioo- 
.liy  Jf5  ‘rt  the  adv:inta^*3  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  wisest  system 
foaiucd  on  spr^culution  alone.  Mr.  Locke  bc'canie  sensible,  tliat,  by  trust- 
log  solely  to  speculation,  he  had,  at  least  in  one  instance,  been  Ic'd  into 
an  error.  To  a\oid,  therefore,  errors  of  this  nature,  1  not  only  intend  to 
treat  of  the  subject  of  Coinage  in  a  speculative  view,  but  1  shall  endeavour 
to  establish  the  opinions  which  I  may  advance,  by  a  discreet  reference  to 
lacts,  and  by  adveitlng  to  many  circumstances,  which  have  occurred  in  tht 
history  of  the  Coins  of  this  kingdun.' 

'I  hc  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  however,  even  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  all  ills  desire  that  iiiunkind  slfould  continue  to  ad 
only  in  the  old  paths,  cannot  in  this  point  recoiinncnd  for  onr 
example.  After  he  has  conchuled  his  historical  iinpiirv,  and 
has  found  that  the  proceedings  of  former  times  in  the  concern 
of  money  have  been  ahnost  uniformly  \vr(»ng,  he  contents 
himself  with  telling  ns,  that  we  can  best  hnirii  wisdom  from 
the  errors  of  onr  ancestors.  “  'riie  errors,”  ij^ays  he,  p.  112, 

**  committed  by  onr  ancestors,  and  the  ill  consctpiences  rc- 
Miiting  from  them,  will  serve  as  instructions  by  which  we  may 
be  enahled  to  avoid  the  evils  ami  embarrassments  to  wliicn 
they  were  cxposeil.”  'Lhis  is  an  account  to  which  we  might 
turn  tlie  proceedings  of  onr  ancestors  on  more  occasions  than 
our  author  is  at  all  aware  ;  but  it  happens  odilly,  that  the  in¬ 
stance  here  adduced,  is  one  in  which  the  tnrois  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  are  just  as  little  instructive  as  their  example.  We 
derive  warning  from  the  errors  of  others,  when  we  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  the  same  errors.  But  when  errors  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  altogether  impoNsihle  we  should  not 
avoid  them,  in  what  sense  can  the  contemplation  of  these 
errors  he  instructive  ?  The  crusades,  for  example,  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  for  tlic  recovery  of  the  holy  land,  are  errors  which, 
if  they  arc  instructive  at  all,  are  instructive  only  by  analogy 
to  cases  of  some  remote  resemblance,  as  wars,  for  instance,  to 
recover  a  foreign  country  from  one  government,  or  one  set  of 
nders,  to  another ;  hut  as  wO  arc  in  no  danger  of  crusading 
any  more  for  the  holy  land,  they  can  afToril  us  no  instruction 
hy  direct  inference.  The  enors,  too,  of  onr  ancestors  in  the 
business  of  coinage,  arc  such  as  we  are  in  no  danger  of  imi- 
tating.  The  speculative  kno.vledgt^  wc  now  possess  of  the 
subject,  exempts  ns  completely  front  such  gross  tnistakes ; 
and  thos(*  errors  catinot  so  much  as  instruct  us  by  analogy. 
His  Lordsiiip’s  common  places,  therefore,  iit  abuse  of  sjkh'u- 
Ltion,  and  in  eulogy  oi  experience,  are  here  peculiarly  ill- 
placed. 

Having  hrouglit  the  historical  inquiry  into  the  successive 
alter itiotis  and  deb.i‘'etnet!ts  of  the  Kngbsh  coin  to  a  period, 
amhoi  reverts  to  the  priticiples  of  coinage,  wlr.ch  lie  liad 
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alrendy  stated  in  an  early  part  of  the  letter.  He  divides  the 
suh’iec  t  in  the  following  muMner  : 

First,  he  endeavonrs  to  prove,  that  the  coins  w’hich  are  to 
be  tlie  pnnnpal  mtasure  of  property,  ought  to  be  inadoof 
one  metal  only  ; 

Sxondly,  lie  illustrates  his  opinion  respecting  the  choice  of 
the  metal  which  ought  to  be  selected  for  that  important  pur. 


pi>se ; 

'I  liirdly,  he  eudeavours  to  ascertain  the  principles  U|)on 
which  the  subordinate  coins,  which  may  consist  of  other 
metal>,  ought  to  he  made. 

I.  Into  the  proof  of  the  hist  point  his  Lordship  has  n(>t 
p;one  very  deep.  His  ('(inclusion,  iiowever,  is  umjueslionably 
|u>t.  As  no  two  inetah  retain  a  constant  ratio  in  value  to 
one  aiiotiu  r,  to  make  any  two  of  them  standards  must  create . 
perjM'tnal  contu>>ion  aiul  ddlicultv.  !^(!t  us  suppose,  for 
exainph',  tier  gold  and  silver  are  made,  as  in  this  eountr}', 
separate  >tiiinlards.  When  the  eoinage  is  tirsi  made,  the  two 
nuMals  are  taken  at  the  ndative  value  which  thev  possess  at 
tht^  liniment.  'To  siinplify  tin*  illustration,  let  us  state  the 


ratio  in  round  nnmhers,  and  suppose  t!ie  value  of  the  one  to 
he  to  tine,  of  th  •  otln’i*  as  oiu*  to  twenty  ;  that  is,  we  shall 
su|)p()>e  ('ne  onnec  of  gold  to  be  worth  l20  ounces  of  silver. 
Ill  iliHi  ease,  if  eoiiis  of  the  same  weight  and  stamp  are  made 
ot  ear'll  r  etai,  the  eoin  in  gold  will  he  worth  just  20  of  the 
similar  coin  in  sdver.  \\*(*ni  the  two  metals  always  to  retain 
exactly  thi>  vabu*,  nothing,  it  is  evident,  would  he  more 
sinp  le  amt  convenient.  Hnt  as  tlu*  two  metals  arc  perpetually 
var\  iug  III  ilu‘ir  relative*  value,  die  rase  is  widely  altered.  Let 
iis  MippriM*  t:;at,  within  a  c<*rtaiii  time  after  the  institution  of 
om  «'oniae(*.  the  price  ol  silvi  *-  falls  oiu*  t\v(*ntieth,  compared 
w^h  tha  nt  gold.  (>in*  of  our  gold  coins  now  is  worth,  in 
icantN,  not  tw(*nty  only,  hm  •wenty-oiie,  of  the  (’(wrespoTuling 
coins  in  silver.  I  he  goiil  coin  must,  howt*ver,  according  to 
law,  Ik*  still  (*\ch;iiiged  lor  tv\ei,t\  ot  tiiose  silver  coins.  I'licrc 
is  lu  re,  ihcrcloM*,  a  ]iowertul  temptation  to  melt  the  gold 
com,  vxhich,  as  hnllion,  will  pnrcliase  a  twentieth  more  of  the 
sii V  ('r  coin ,  and  lu'uce  ot  all  oth'*r  commoditit"^,  than  it  would 


as  coin,  'riu*  case  would  nu:rel’  he  reversed,  were  it  the 
gi'Id  ol  w'di  h  t|i(*  pi'ice  had  declined,  compared  with  that  of 
.silver.  In  t'liscasc,  the  t(*i\ijitatit)ii  w(nild  h  to  melt  the  silver 
CO. ns,  atid  "!l  lilt*  ?auu*  in>  ()uvenic?ict*s  would  h(*  '•xpci  lonced. 

'I  h(*  cifaiKin  ol  this  doulile  standard  in  the  coins  of  Knrope 
ha**  b**t*i;  i.iie  ot  du*  great  caioes,  perhaps  it  has  li4*en  the 
p:  .Uv  .pal  • .  lo, ,  ma  oidy  ot  the  difhciilti(*  uf  puhlir  iioiicy  in 
rcspici  to  CO.  1,  hill  of  tlie  confusioi.  i.i  the  ideas  and  latiguagc 
hotli  ot  nu*n  ol  the  world,  and  ot  speculative  iiupiirers  on  the 
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subject.  Many  and  important  are  the  instances  hy  which  this 
observation  might  he  illustrated.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  go  at  any  leiigth  into  the  suhject ;  but  we  shall  adduce 
one  instance,  wliicli,  tlie  more  common  and  familiar  it  is, 
aiTords,  when  duly  considen'd,  the  more  ct)nvincing  evidence 
ill  favour  of  the  remark.  No  plirase  is  more  general,  and 
none  appears  to  be  better  understood,  than  the  pnrasv*,  price 
of  bullion.  No  phrase  is  used  more  currently  in  all  our  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  money,  and  there  is  muie  of  which  tlie 
meaning,  we  are  apt  to  think,  is  more  sieaily,  and  lietter 
ascertained.  Yet,  in  n'ality,  there  is  no  phrasi*.  of  which  the 
meaning  is  more  obscure  and  amiiiguous,  and  by  the  obseurtty 
and  ambigniiy  of  wliich,  more  confusion  is  inlrodncmi  into 
our  reasonings. 

The  term  price  of  buiiion  means,  first,  the  price  either  of 
gold  or  of  silver.  But  what  is  meant  hy  the  price  of  gold? 
Not,  surely,  any  specific  quantity  t>f  gold  ;  heeanse  one 
piece  of  gold  will  always  he  exactly  worth  another  piece  of 
gold  of  tlu!  siime  hulk  and  hneiiess.  It  matters  net  whether  it 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  guinea,  or  any  other  shiyie.  A  ^iiinc*a  must 
aluays  be  etpial  to  any  other  pit  ee  of  gold,  of  the  same  hulk 
and  fineness,  and,  where  tiiere  is  no  aeeount  of  workmanship, 
will  never  vary  inncli  from  it  in  vaiu  *.  An  lunice  of  gold  is 
coined  at  the  Mint  into  a  certain  niimoei  of  guineas:  for 
the  sake  of  the  round  snrn,  we  shall  say  four.  Now,  v\hether 
tlie  price  of  gold  he  high  or  low,  whether  tins  onnee  he  worth 
little  or  niiich  of  any  otli(*r  coniuii)  Uty,  so  long  as  the  st  indard 
ot  the  coin  remains  the  same,  it  wnl  alvva\s  he  worth  four 
guineas.  When  we  talk,  tlierefore,  of  the  V^nt  price  of  gold, 
it  does  not  mean  its  price  in  guineas,  or  any  otlmr  ot  oiir  gold 
coins,  liceaiise  in  tliesc  its  price  is  alwiiNs  the  same.  J'lie 
price  of  g<d<l  means  i’s  price  in  silver,  aUil  can  me  an  nothing 
else.  Tfie  Mint  price  of  ^oiv*  m.'ans  iieiilier  more  nor  less  than 
the  ratio  between  the  value  of  gold  and  the  value  of  ^ilvtjr,  at 
the  time  when  the  standard  of  our  coin  was  fixed.  W  hen  we 
say,  therefore,  that  the  price  of  gold  has  risen  above  the  Mint 
price,  we  only  say  that  an  oiiiiet*  of  gold  is  now  worth  a  gr<*ater 
number  of  ounces  of  silver  than  it  was  when  the  standard 
^f  our  coin  was  fixed.  The  same  is  the  c-rfse  with  silver. 
Tlie  price  of  silver  does  not  iii  'aii  its  price  in  silver  of 
any  shape  or  size.  An  ounce  of  silver  is  always  coined  into 
the  same,  number  of  shillings,  whether  silver  is  dear,  or  vvhetlier 
h  IS  cheap.  An  ounce  ol  it  is  always  coined  into  live  sliil- 
liiigs  ;  whether,  therefore,  it  is  dear  or  cheap,  five  siiillitigs 
arc  always  worth  an  ounce  of  it.  .The  price  ot  'silver,  ac- 
cnrdingly',  means  its  price  in  gold  ;  and  when  we  say  tiiai  tlic 
prict  of  silver  has  risen,  or  has  fallen,  above  or  below  tlic  Mint 
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price,  ^c  only  iiiran  that  an  ounce  of  silver  hears  a  c:»^eatfr 
or  a  ios  ratio  in  value  to  an  ounce  of  gold,  than  it  tlid  at  the 
lime  when  the  siandanl  of  onr  coin  WJis  fixed. 

'I  he  price  of  gold,  then,  means  its  price  in  silver,  and  the 
price  of  silver  iiu*ans  its  price  in  gold.  It  is  easy  to  sec  what 
confusion  in  niir  ideas  tins  reciprocation  must  produce.  It  is 
a  strange  amhiguity  which  is  never  reflected  upon.  do 

not  ivrollect  that  we  have  seen  it  adverted  to  in  any  treatise 
upon  the  snhject.  But  numlicilt^ss  arc  the  conclmrions  which 
are  drawn  from  reasonings  founded  upon  the  variations,  as 
they  are  culled,  in  the  price  of  hullion  ;  and  endless  is  the 
liam  of  eiror  into  w Inch  spi  cnlators  have  thus  been  led. 

W  e  are  extiemely  sorry  that  Lord  Liverpool  has  not  pur¬ 
sued  this  line  of  investigation,  which  would  have  given  him 
an  oppoitnnity  of  detecting  and  exposing  so  many  of  tlic 
errors  wliieh  are  entertained  on  the  suhjcct  of  money.  It  ap- 
])car>,  howev(‘r,  to  have  entirely  eseapeil  him;  and  he  has  con¬ 
tented  himself  with.  t!ie  easier  and  more  superficial  task  of 
np|)C.ding  to  anihoriiies,  and  to  some  historical  facts,  chiefly 
the  nsi‘  ol  Bank  money  wiiich  lias  been  adopted  in  some 
countries,  hut  for  purposes  very  distinct  from  that  of  estab- 
lisiimg  one  staiidai\l  coin. 

f  7(f)  he  amcl tided  in  the  next  Kumher.) 

An.  l\  . ,  Lectures  on  the  Truly  Enduent  Em^hsh  Po(ij»  By  Pcrciral 
•stockdalc.  *2  vols  Svo.  pp.  6 IS,  hjd.  Price  11.  Is.  Longman  aod 
Co.,  W'.  Clarke.  ISOT. 

apprelieosion  of  not  receiving  rjnite  so  much  instruction 
as  a  V('ry  lari'c  work  ought  to  eonvev,  was  excited  in 
oiii  minds,  we  will  aeknowledge,  by  tlie  title  of  these  voluino«. 

c  could  noiM*etli('  promise  of  intellectual  precision,  in  the 
attempt  t(»  rpialify  tin'  epithet,  specifving  the  class  of  poets, 
with  an  aiUcih  wliieh  eonlnses  the  meanitig;  still  less  when 
this  adverb  is  put  as  the  prominent  and  distinctive  term  of  the 
designation,  'ria*  reader  knows  th.U  e.ieli  of  the  Knglish  poets 
is  either  eminent  or  not  so,  and  asks  wdiat  incoticciiahle  class 
of  etnineni  poets  it  can  he,  from  wliichtlie  trnhj  eminent  are 
to  he  distinguished.  I'he  preface  indeed  explains,  tliat  this 
wonl  was  inserted,  because  Dr.  .lohnson  has  introdneed  amoilg 
the  eminent  poets  some  names  wliieh  Imd  no  just  claim  to  he 
then*.  Blit  besides  that  the  title  of  anv  large  work,  professing 
to  he  ofati  important  and  permanent  (pialitv,  siionhi  h.uve  in 
itself  a  p<*rfect  meaning  exclusive  of  any  tacit  reference  to 
other  honks,  it  seems  oovions  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Johnson’s 
]daeing  the  lives  of  several  very  inferior  poets  among  those 
of  tlic  ciMineni  ones,  hat  in  no  degree  rendered  tliose  inferior 
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jxicts  eminent  ;  nrul  thertfore  there  iieeii;*  no  Jouhle  array  of 
distinctive  words  to  inclose  the  elevated  gn  innl  occiipiei 
bvihep:reat  poets,  and  jrnard  it  from  unhallowed  intrusion. 

*lt  is  one  of  iIjc  chief  ohjccts  of  this  work,  to  follow  ihc  track 
of  Johnson  ihrungh  the  writings,  and  through  parts  of  the 
history,  of  several  of  our  great  poets,  in  order  to  rectify  some 
of  the  wrongs  which  we  all  acknowh'dge  to  have  been  done 
bv  our  celehrated  hiographer.  I'his  was  suroly  a  ineritorioiit 
(lesi«gn ;  for  there  are  parts  of  the  I  .ives  of  the  Poets  wliich  every 
lover  of  literary  or  moral  jnstiee.  would  he  glad  tt>  see  stamp¬ 
ed  with  an  indelibie  branti  of  reprobation,  with  a  disgrace  so 
signal  and  cons])icn()ns,  as  to  he  a  perpetual  warning  against 
the  perversion  of  criticism  and  private  historv  hy  ptriiiical 
and  reiigions  bigotry  atid  personal  spleen,  fie  would  wish 
the  work  of  the  formidable  critic  to  bea|;,  like  the  wolf  of 
Roinn!nr>  in  the  capiud,  some  lasting  marks  of  the  c  tfect  of 
lightning.  Hut  the  diHieulty  of  inllicting  such  cHTectual 
retribution  on  Jolmson  as  to  rescue  the  victims  of  his  injustice, 
is  too  forcibly  proved  to  ns  even  by  our  own  fi'elings. 
There  has  l»een  a  great  deal  of  sensible  and  ineontnneriible 
writing  in  defence  of  iMilton  and  Gray»  and  our  jndgemenu 
are  |)erfectly  convinced  that  the  one  wnsanmch  more  amiable 
man,  and  the  other  a  much  greater  poet,  than  .Johnson  has 
repri*senied  ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  conviction,  it  is  nlvvavs 
Johnson’s  moral  picture  of  Miltoti,  and  Johnson’s  estimate 
of  the  poetry  of  Cray,  that  are  the  first  to  recur  to  onr  iniiidH 
when  the  names  are  introduced.  'I’he  energy  of  the  writing 
has  reiluced  us  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  same  kind  cf  siib- 
jection,  as  that  which  Milton  himstdf  has  iinposeJ  on  our 
imagination  witli  reganl  to  Satan  and  onr  firNt  paivnt'i,  of  whom 
wc  may  strive  in  vain  to  fomi  ideas  materially  dilTercnt  fuini  th(>sc 
which  have  been  fixed  in  our  miiuls  from  reading  Paradise 
1  ost.  And  therefore,  while  w^c  liavc  often  wish  *<l  to  see  tlie 
great  litemry  tyrant  deposed,  we  are  at  raid  tliat  something 
more  is  rc(|iitsite  for  the  atcliievcment,  than  merely  to  con¬ 
vince  the  |wople  of  his  injustit*c  ;  it  is  neet!ssary  to  display 
somctliing  like  a  rival  vigour  of  talent,  an  clo^jucncc  udaptc<l 
to  conmiand  by  its  energy,  st'parately  from  the  justice  of  its 
object,  a  power  which  shall  appear  formc<l  on  purpose  to 
crush  or  to  bafUe  giants^nd  monsters.  'Phere  was  no  chance 
for  invading  the  den  of  Cams,  till  Hercules  arrived,  nor  for  the 
deli  vcrance  of  the  Greeks  from  that  of  the  Cyclops,  but  through 
the  agency  of  Idysses. 

rherc  could  not  be  a  more  zealous  vindicator  of  injured 
^cts  against  the  iniquity  of  critii’ism,  than  the  ])rescnt  writer. 
He  will  obtain  full  credit  for  courage  and  sincere  enthusiasm 
to  the  eausc,  for  more  tiian  ordiuary  resources,  of  soti»€ 
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kiiici,  ciisj)lave(l  in  I’xieiulinp  the  warfare  over  so  vast  a  field 
of  |»af)er,  aiul  |)erlKi|)s  for  a  generous  and  liberal  motive  to  the 
hostility.  Nevertheless  we  think  it  will  end,  as  the  other 
quarrels  of  Kurope  were  till  lately  aecustomed  to  end,  in  the 
status  quo  ante  helium,  Kaeh  ot  the  poets  will  hold  oxacily 
the  siime  place  in  the  public  and  in  each  reader’s  estimation 
as  before.  Indeed  our  aiithor’i  opinions  of  them  do  not 
materially  difl’er  from  those  which  are  lienerally  entertained 
already,  exceptin^X  stranjjc  idolatry  of  I'hatterton.  It  was 
|KTfectly  well  understooil  before,  that  Spenser  liail  wrought  a 
rich  imagination  into  perplexing  labyrinths  of  allegory;  that 
Milton  advanced  into  regions  of  whi(  li  every  <jtlier  poet  had 
stopped  and  trembled  at  the  dark  cf»»dines,  and  of  which  the 
inhabitants  might  almost  have  mistaken  him,  as  to  his  inteU 
leclunl  grandeur,  for  one  of  themselves ;  that  Shakespeare 
could  make  ail  sorts  of  human  creatures  with  far  less  trouble 
than  by  the  metluxl  ascribed  to  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia,  of 
tossing  pebbles  over  their  iieads;  that  Dryden  perfonned  won¬ 
ders  <'f  diversified  cxcelirnee  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  under 
wliHt  are  called  the  frown  of  fortune  ;  that  the  works  of  Pope 
are  ilie  perfection  of  beauty  in  literature;  and  so  of  the  rest 
It  was  not  necessary  for  this  to  be  repeated  at  sucli  length, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  some  bright  and  original  illustration,  or 
with  the  dwelopement  of  some  new  characteristic  in  the 
genius  and  works  of  each  of  our  well-known  poets.  Hut  no 
man  who  has  read  and  admired  them,  will  read  them  the  next 
lime  with  any  new  perceptions  derived  from  the  work  before 
us  ;  nor  will  the  gall  whieli  Johnson  may  have  sprinkled  on 
their  writings,  or  on  the  features  of  their  character,  be  at 
all  removed  liy  tliis  long  process  of  critical  lustration. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  ibe  end,  there  is  a  total 
renuneiation  of  all  method  and  regularity  ;  it  exceeds  all 
former  examples  of  literary  rambling,  'riie  author  seems  to 
go  through  his  subji'ct  )>y  a  suecession  of .  purely  casual 
iimtii'iis,  pisi  as  we  uscil,  when  we  were  hovs,  to  go  through 
a  wood  picking  nuts,  where  onr  turning  to  the  right,  or  tin*, 
lelt,  or  going  loruanl  or  backward,  was  determiiu*d,  at  each 
.st4  p,  hv  what  happenetl  to  pt  p  v\\  our  sigh’  at  the  moment. 
He  will  goon  piu'haps  one  or  two  pact’s  with  tolerable  pro¬ 
priety  afiir  >on  t*  jiarticular  lop’c  ;  this  topic  v..nishes  in 
turning  tin-  corner  oi  some  ii.um  k\  sentence  ;  another  starts 
up,  and  Is  ea"»Tiy  pursiiod  about  the  sanu*  Kuigtli,  when  this 
also  sh  it  s  1)111  of  si  hi,  ami  leaves  the  pursuer  to  chase  any 
thing  that  ha|  pens  i,,  present  itself  next,  lie  will  begin  per¬ 
haps  w.ih  a  llainm-  eulog  urn  of  a  favourite  poet;  at  the 
tenth  oriweltiii  senteinf,  the  name  ol  Johnstm  may  chance 
to  come  acrosi  him  ;  this  is  sure  to  send  lam  oil  in  a  violent 
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invet'tive  against  the  hii>oirv,  the  spleen,  the  prejudice,  the 
want  of  taste,  and  the  illiheraliry  ol  the  ^reut  critic  ;  quickly 
the  impulse  takes  a  turn, and  shoots  him  away  from  JoIiuhoii 
to  strike  impetuously  aj^ainst  the  stupiility  of  the  a^t\  and 
perhaps  ilie  dimsy  works  of  its  poets  ;  throm^h  these  Ik'  dashea 
in  a  moment,  and  is  gone,  almost  before  we  can  erv  out  for 
nicn  v  for  them,  to  attack  booksellers,  anti(|uarians,  meta¬ 
physicians,  priests,  courts,  tasteless  ministers  of  state,  and 
prouJ  mcan-spiritftd  patrons ;  it  is  never  long,  however,  before 
he  reverts  tp  himself,  with  new  avowals  of  independence  of 
jmlgement,  of  ardour  for  truth,  and  worship  of  genius,  and 
with  very  equivocal  ex|>ressioiiH  of  a  humhie  estimate  of  his 
powers  u^  do  justice  to  liis  undertaking.  For  fifty  pages 
tof^cther  there  shall  ho  no  sign  of  progress,  hut  the  advanc- 
inir  figures  at  the  top.  ^^’^c  are  kept  in  a  most  violent  mo¬ 
tion  but  cannot  get  on.  An  active  hoisteroris  kind  of  diction 
'  whirls  the  very  same  sentiments,  praises,  and  invectives,  in 
an  everlasting  eddy.  KaicIj  eminent  p(H*t  in  the  train  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  profuse  repetition  of  the  same  epithets  of 
inagniticencc,  which  arc  rather  flung  at  him  than  applied  to 
him.  rhe  gentle  bards  are  actually  pelted  with  praise ; 

■  the  favours  ot  their  eulogist  are  sent  from  a  cross-how,  and 
1  impinge  on  tlic  revered  personages  with  such  a  vengeance 
as  to  cause  an  echo  through  the  whole  temple  of  the  muses. 

)  The  impassioned  yiolence  of  the  author's  manner,  and  his  in¬ 
comparably  strange  piirasiiology,  prevent  the  continual  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  same  forms  of  undiscriininating  applause  and 
comienination  from  acquiring  ex;u*tly  the  apiwarance  of 
I  common  place.  It  is  perceived  indeed  to  hi*  Aw  common¬ 
place  ;  hiu  it  is  so  ditVerent  from  that  of  other  writers,  that  it 
maiiiUiins  a  cast  of  novtdty  for  a  considenible  time,  and  leads 
I  usfurtln‘r  tluui  we  should  hav  been  induced  to  go,  if  the  same 
etuiless  repetition  of  sentiments  so  defective  in  intellectual 
force  had  invited  us  in  ordinary  language. 

A  certain  expression  of  iiigeiiuousnejis  and  stmsihllity  in  the 
author’s  character,  makes  us  resist,  as  long  as  we  can,  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  turbulenei;  of  the  language  <ioes  not  arise 
from  a  vigorous  intellectual  operation,  agitating  the  compo¬ 
sition  by  a  rapid  succession  of  new  forms  of  energetic 
thomrlit,  hut  from  an  impel uosity  of  t'Mnperamcut,  rendered 
i  'till  more  vehement  by  a  continual  r»  currence  of  the  mind, 
111  its  dc'.ultors  course,  to  the  same  ideas.  W  .eii  this  convic¬ 
tion  ran  no  longer  be  escaped,  we  do  wonder  to  observe  with 
bow  small  a  portion  of  edectual  thinking  it  is  |K>ssible  to 
HTite  many  huiulrerl  pages. 

A  constant  extravagance  of  expression,  is  the  most  obvious 
feature  of  the  perforuijtn^o.  The  author  never  thinks  of  using 
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lln‘  si)h  T  csuMi.ihed  tlictioii  of  simple  criticism  ;  his  feclin^i 
ate  always  in  an  ebullition,  and  running  over  with  a  fire  and 
sti'uin  that  drive  oif  all  other  critics  and  admirers  of  poetry, 
who  are  virinally  repmached  with  being  as  cold  as  arctic 
lisius.  For  epithets  and  enthnsiasm,  Longinus  was  a  Sentek 
metaphysician  in  comparison.  He  has  just  the  language  ofi 
person  who  has  .vecn  sotnetiiing  inaivellous  for  the.  first  tinte, 
and  is  ttdliiu:  it  to  persims  who  have  never  seen  it  at  all; 
the  lattgnage  in  u  hicli  the  first  adventurers  to  India  might  be 
supposed  to  tell,  at  their  return,  of  eiephants,  atid  palaces,  and 
MogiiL,  and  temples,  ami  idols  of  massy  gold,  and  to  till  it 
all  over  again  with  an  iinpossihility  of  making  iheinselvct 
lifiHl.  The  wi>i\l  “  giorions’'  is  applied  to  the  pm  ts  and  the’ir 
verses,  in  a  mamu  r,  and  with  a  fr  * **(jni'nc\ ,  which  would  have 
iritoited  every  man  of  those  poets,  if  they  could  have  lieaid 
tins  critic,  into  a  rcsoliilion  nevir  to  employ  that  word  again, 
“  llUi.HUfoii>,’*  atiii  •‘immortal,’*  would  have  been  in  danger 
id*  di  *  s  ‘me  CNciii.'iinii.  'I  he  a[)plica^ioii  to  writers  and  their 
w  nks,  of  terms  appropriate  to  celestial  suhjects  and  beings, 
iiuolves  a  prof;mcne.s>,  in  which  wewoiuler  wliat  literary  ad¬ 
vantage  %in  author  can  sec  to  reconcile  him  to  the  guilt 
Shakespeare  l.s  here  ‘‘divine,”  Milton  is  “  divine,”  Drydci 
is  ••  divii’c,"  i*ope  is  “  divine,”  ('halterlon  is  “  divine,”  and 
[)ro!j.djiy  m  v<  r  il  oiiicrs  o\'  the  jioets  ;  and  how  much  more 


anv  b  ».lv  k'.Kwv  ahopt  tliem  from  such  a  description? 
Wl  ♦at  is  t;u'  um*  of  being  toUl  of  a  “  divine  genius,”  a 
“  ilivii.c  aMi'i,”  a  ‘‘divine  ooeiii.”  or  of  writiiie  or  ofnmlinc 


poem,’  or  of  writing  or  of  nmlinc 
that  I  >1 X  \l  o  Induihl  in  .'Shakespeare,  “  his  divine  master?”* 
U  h  at  !s  ii>  be  Ic.irnt  Iroiii  this  extravagance,  except  that  the 
‘  has  never  acenstomcvi  liimself  to  a  discriminative  esti- 
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male  el  ih«  work.s  that  lie  admires,  and  that  he  has  found 
cm  tiu  rc  is  room  enough  in  terms  of  vaslness  to  hide  the  want 
ot  lern.^  nl  preeishm  ? 

\\  e.  siiali  net  be  najuired  to  give  any  regular  account  of 
the  siiecissuc  li*etiires,  or  of  any  one  of  them.  The  nuiiibcr 
i^  iv\en'v,  ap.vl  the  poets  lorming  their  subjects  arc  Spenser, 
Sbakospcaia*,  Mihon.  Lryden,  l%)pe,  Young,  ’^I  hoinson,  (  hat* 
icrtop,  aiul  C?ray,  'A  c  were  more  pleased  with  the  vimlicatiot 
t)l  M  iton,  against  the  illiln'ralit v  of  Johnson,  than  any  other 
part.  .\iul  ttie  supremacy  ol  Mihmfs  gc'iiius  and  performance 
givc'i  a  b  til  r  grace  to  the  Icciiirci’s  extravagmil  language,  lliaa 
It  could  uM*eivc  iVom  any  oilier  of  his  subjects.  VVe  will  cJi- 
tiait  Noiiie  |>ari»grapii^  in  his  best  manner. 


•  Kol^s.'.iu  also  is  “  diiinc”  and  “  glorious.”  Wc  arc  even  lokiflf 

**  the  eluiious  Fielding.” 
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•  I  IwTf  bren  defendinj^  the  out-worki  of  our  poetical  hero  ;  let  m« 
file  •  of  his  large,  and  lofty  ciudel,*  Milton's  po**m  It  foundt'd  on 
our  religion.*  Hei-c  tlic  j^ott  made  a  most  judicious  choice  ;  because  by 
ihat  choice,  the  pent’ments  of  our  best  belief,  an<l  of  our  profounJest  vene« 
ntion.  co  opi'rated  with  genius  ;  to  g’vc  a  kind  of  reality  even  to  the  vast 
ohyxts  of  his  peculiarly  amplifying,  and  creative  pouers.  The  choice 
was  happy,  for  another  reason.  Conscious  that  those  powers  were  of  4 
iwgniiude  almost  .v.ore  than  human,  he  was  determined  that  they  should 
produce  images  worthy  of  their  immensity.  He  knew  that  too  exccssire 
igmstness,  in  mind,  in  character,  and  in  form,  could  hanlly  be  attributed 
to  the  persons,  and  regions,  which  lay  before  him.  He  knew  it ;  and 
he  took  a  flight  without  limits  :  he  saw,  and  he  presented  to  swr  sight, 

^  the  roost  contrasted,  and  astonishing  objects  ;  j»erfecr  beauty,  and  pedect 
drformity  ;  bi‘ings  of  infinite  dread,  and  of  infinite  m;;jesty.  His  iheatr# 
it  unbounded  space  ;  its  scenes  ;  its  machinei*)’ ;  and  Its  hero  s,  exist,  and 
set.  in  unbounded  duration,  I'he  descriptive  jKiwcrs  of  the  pojt ;  hit 
ipirit,  and  his  fire,  arc  congenial  with  his  objects.  'J  hose  powers  eitlict 
give  us  a  calm,  but  heartfelt  delight ;  they  captivate  our  fancy  with  their 
ifrene,  b  it  expanded  ch  irms  ;  or  we  are  irresistibly  tiansponed  with  their 
npidity,and  their  ardour.  W  ithout  any  general,  or  inf.ituated  picjudice  ; 
bi  with  nature,  I  hope,  and  reason,  for  me  ♦;  Aliltcn  might  dis|>f’n8e  with 
those  rules  of  accuracy  which,  perhaps,  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  alto¬ 
gether  neglected  by  any  other  p  et ;  thougli  hv  a  gencrenis  ptiet,  they  will 
^  nesefbe  minutely  observed  :  and  I  W'ish  that  t  li.id  .ability,  and  importance 
enough,  to  enfeeble  the  reign  of  their  coercion.  In  his  serene,  and  beau* 
tiful ;  and  in  his  tumultuous,  and  tremendous  scenery  ;  he  arrests  our 
eager  attention  ;  he  wins  all  the  interest  of  our  heart ;  he  converts  fictioa 
into  reality ;  he  seizes,  and  holds  fast,  by  his  potent,  m.aglcal  spell,  every 
faculty  of  the  soul  ; — by  the  thunder,  and  lightning  of  his  muse  ;  or  by 
the  persuasion,  and  pathos  of  her  eloauence.  Who  can  object,  and  cen* 
•ure,  I'fcause,  in  the  fourth  hook  of  Paradise  Lost,  Satan,  a  spirit,  invisible 
by  nature,  exjiosrs  himself,  ifl  a  visible  fomi,  to  the  res  niment  of  his  ad* 
i  feruries ;  w'hen,  at  the  side  of  Eve,  in  the  same  book,  h  *  starts  up,  from 

'  the  toad,  in  his  own  shape,  at  the  touch  of  the  spear  of  Itliuricl  ?  Who, 
that  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  reciprocating  fancy,  can  thus  object, 
^censure  ;  can  admit  comparative  trifles  into  his  mind  ;  while,  in  read* 
tng  that  exc^uisite  book  to  which  1  refer,  he  is  embosomed  in  the  bl<3om, 
wd  bliss  ot  Paradise  ;  while  he  imbibei  the  harmimious,  the  celestial 
^i^ini,  of  our  seraphick  poet }  Who,  that  hath  Ie.i>ncd  the  U  st  of 
kaming  ;  to  refine  learning  by  sentiment ; — what  active,  and  expanded 
born  with  a  passion  for  the  great,  and  the  unbounded,  can  harbour 
the  frosty  logick  of  criticism  ;  can  attend  to  the  cold  severity  of  real  m  ; 
they  would  restrain  the  Ty»*try  ;  the  inspiration  of  Milton^  While 
a  reiler,  in  the  sixth  boo1c ;  a  l>ook  of  a  more  arduous,  and  astonisl^ 
’t'jf  Structure,  is  agitated  with  as  excessive  rapture  as  peetj-y  can  give, 
*tvd  as  human  nature  can  bear  ;  will  he  not  trcMt  as  a  caviller,  and  a  tr.Her ; 
^l  he  not  treat  with  a  noble  contempt,  or  indignation,  the  cririck  who 
■hill  remind  him,  that  ethereal  substances  are  necessaiily  invulm  riblc  ;  and 
fl'it  it  was,  therefore,  their  own  fault,  if  they  were  crushed  with  their 

^  Wc  ongratulate  the  reader  who  can  understand  Uiis  scnteocc. 
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armour?  Will  not  Johnson ;  will  not rvcn  Addison  shrink  in  his 
while,  in  dread  conflict,  Michael,  and  Satan  arc  engaged  ;  the  cheruhii^ 
and  seraphim  standing  aloof,  in  anxious  expectation  ;  while  the  heafealy 
angels  arc  app;illrd,  when  the  cannon  of  Pandaemonium  begins  to  pUyj 
while  thosi'  recollected  angels  tear  up  the  mountains,  and  launch  them  n 
the  foe  ; — while  all  creation  shakes  at  the  tempest  of  this  war ;  all  but  thi 
tlironc  of  God  !*  pp.  UK) — 1S9. 

•  By  being  intimately  conversant  with  Milton,  our  mental  powers,  aod 
•flections  are  purified,  and  exalted,  to  their  highest  degree  oi  sentimrnt, 
by  another  cause,  by  nature  ;  I  mean,  by  their  communication,  and  coo« 
tut  with  a  great  mind.  Milton’s  genius,  as  I  have  already  obserreti, 
naturally  pursued  images  for  which  it  was  formed  ;  it  ranged,  amidst  the 
▼ast,  and  unbounded  ;  every  thing,  with  kiniy  is  upon  a  great  sedr. 
Hence,  if  we  are  not  absolutely  in  the  diegs  of  mortality,  the  productiom 
of  his  genius  dilate,  and  sublimate  our  souls  with  collateral  ideas.  Or. 
tiinly  we  must  leave  all  earthly  dross  Ix'hind  us,  when  we  mount,  with 
Milton,  to  the  gold  that  hs  spangles  the  firmament.  When  we  sunrtj 
•he  august,  and  8tu]>endous  forms  of  his  heroes,  and  demigods  ;  when  wi 
listen  to  ilieir  new,  but  striking,  and  inspiring  eloquence  ;  to  an  do* 
quence  chajacteristick  of  their  forms  ;  we  feel  an  ambition  for  true  greit- 
•ess  ;  lor  the  noblest  pursuits,  and  passioe^.  When  we  travel,  with 
through  immeasurable  space  ;  through  Earth,  Erebus,  Chaos,  and  Olym* 
pus  ;  we  look  kick  on  our  own  sublunary  state  with‘  indifference  ;  on  ha* 
man  U-ings,  wiih  a  mild  su|)eriority  of  sentiment.  Our  morality,  and 
ligion  expand,  with  our  excursions  ;  we  deem  nothing  so  diminutive  ai 
human  pride  ;  indeed,  this  “  great  globe  itself,  and  all  who  it  inhabit,* 
seem  but  Slacks  in  the  creation.  If  such  eflects  are  proiluced  by  a  grai 
jKH  t,  in  the  miiul  of  the  reader,  I  will  not,  with  other  ciiticks,  elaborately 
endeavour  to  tjnd  a  moral  in  Milton.*  pj).  157,  15M. 

*  \\  hat  an  extraonllnary  In'ing  was  this  man,  whctlier  we  view  him  in 
his  moral,  religious,  or  poetical  character!  It  is  almost  impossible  for  ii 
ynprejudicexl,  good,  and  susceptible  mind,  which  is  powerfully  actuair^ 
with  the  love  cf  jK>ctrv,  and  virtue  ;  it  is  almost  imj)08sible  for  ivck  » 
mind  to  reHrolleci  the  full  memory  of  Milton,  without  paying  to  that  roe 
mory  an  enthusiastlck  homage  ;  a  kind  of  inferior  adoration.  1  shodd 
sup}H>se  that  no  sensible,  and  feeling  mind  could  read  the  following  Htlk 
plain  account  ot  him  uhich  is  transmittcel  to  us,  from  Dr.  W right,  an  old 
clcrgymao  ot  Dorsetshire,  without  strung  emotions.  1  he  Doctor  tflb 
lu  that  “  Milton  lived  in  a  small  house;  with  but  one  room,  as  1* 
thought, on  a  floor  ;  where  he  found  him  up  one  pair  of  stain;  io* 
chamlwr  hung  with  luity  green  ;  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair  ;  bkack  cloatbi; 
but  neat  enough  ;  p  ile,  but  not  cadaverous  ;  his  hands,  and  fingers,  go®*!* 
and  with  chalkstunes  ;  .md  that  among  other  discourse,  he  exprrtttd 
himself  to  tJiis  purpose  ;  that  were  he  free  from  the  pain  which  the  g®** 
gn\e  liini,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable.”  See  Biog  :  Brit : 
til  l() :  note  at  S  S.  Comp.ireii  with  this  poor  small  house  ;  and  wiinio 
faded  hangings  of  rusty  green,  how  does  the  splendour  of  whai.Versailk* 
U'iis  ;  how  does  the  pomp  of  Uic  Escurial  shrink  ;  and  how  are  they 
•cuad,  to  a  vigorous  and  well-reguLied  understanding;  and  to  li 
•ctivr,  and  generous  fancy  !  thus  compared,  to  w  hat  an  insignifica#c* 
does  a  Charles  the  fifth  ;  to  what  an  insignificance  docs  a  Louts  *1’* 
iourtcenth  sink  ;  before  the  august  inhabiunt  of  that  huiUblc  icDCfljeP'* 
before  our  ojoral,  ofid  Lcig  V  pp.  2*23. 
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In  the  course  of  the  work,  lliere  are  many  brief  and  often 
unsatisfactory  discussit)ns  of  literary  questions.  A  Hi^hty 
enthusiasm  is  ill  adapted  to  speculation  ;  for  this  will  often,  in 
the  critical  department,  rc(piii  e  some  aid  from  metaphysics, 
th<'  introduction  of  which,  in  any  considerable  degree,  our  au¬ 
thor  deprecates,  with  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  Lord 
Kaines  aiul  his  Klcnientsof  iViticism.  It  may  he  true  enough, 
that  Lord  Karnes  had  not  himself  a  very  delicate  taste,  and 
tlial  lie  and  other  northern  philosophers  sometimes  extinguish 
all  the  charm  of  literary  beauty  by  an  extreme  frigidness  in 
their  process  of  inquiring  \v!iy  it  pleases,  and  that,  in  pursuing, 
this  inquiry  to  the  utmost  reach  of  suhtilty,  they  entertain  too 
much  contempt  for  those  more  obvious  laws  of  feeling, ^hv 
which  any  rellective  man  may  ascertain  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  pleasure  in  reading  any  work  of  elo(]nence  or  true 
poetrv.  But  we  maybe  permitted  to  oliscrvc,  that  if,  as  our 
author  maintains,  criticism  should  confine  itself,  and  if  all  li¬ 
beral  criticism  must  confine  itself,  to  explain  only  the  more 
obvious  causes  of  the  pleasure,  and  the  more  obvious  rules 
according  to  which  literary  jierformances  must  be  executed 
ill  ofiler  to  iiiqiart  such  pleasure,  it  would  seem  almost  snper- 
^  tluoiis  to  comment  at  all  on  works  of  tjuste,  since,  thus  far, 
no  reader  of  sense  will  .need  the  critic’s  assistance,  or  thank 
him  for  obtruding  it.  We  can  feel  but  very  sliglit  obliga¬ 
tion  to  a  critic,  who  is  to  do  little  more  than  tell  us  that  tliis 
passage  is  beautiful,  and  the  other  snhliiic* ;  W4*  were  perfectly 
sensible  of  this  heaiity  and  sublimity  before,  and  of  an  ob¬ 
vious  and  snperticial  cause  of  its  pleasing  us.  It  is  a  deeper 
^  explanation  that  we  have  to  ask  of  the  critic  ;  \rc  would  wish 
to  ask  him,  in  tin*  g  nn  ral,  what  is  that  relation  between  the 
constitution  of  o'lr  latup*  and  the  (jualities  of  suhlimity  and 
hiauty  which  empowers  those  qualities  to  afl’cet  us  so  much, 
and,  in  particular,  which  of  the  laws  or  principles  of  that 
relation  is  concerned  in  the  emotion  we  feel  in  any  given 
instance  of  the  effect  of  tine  writing.  If  he  is  not  prepared 
to  do  this,  or  at  least  to  attempt  it,  wc  cannot  receive  him 
with  any  high  degree  of  resoect ;  if  he  only  proceeds  to 
declare,  hero  and  there,  his  of  admiration,  we  shall 

he  disposed  to  tell  him  t’lal  we  also  can  feel^  hut  that  ne’»tf»cr 
His  tedings  nor  ours  will  be  admitted  by  a  third  party,  as  the 
[  •tandard  of  truth  in  crideism  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  per¬ 
suade  him,  as  wc  ours  dves  are  persuaded,  that  we  may  all 
I  gam  a  good  d  “ul  of  a  Ivaniage  by  |>iissiiig  some  time  in  the 
conqiany  ol  the  Caledonian  philosopliers,  who  wdl  endeavour 
,  to  explain  to  u.^  why  we  feel,  and  to  ascertain  some  rules,  in¬ 
dependent  of  caprice,  for  li-dnguishing  when  wc  feel  right. 
And  our  autuor  uiay  be  assured,  that  no  mau  ever  nad  luort 
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ormsion  for  a  liilli*  «  f  philosophic  lore,  thnn  lie 
hiin^ltf  accordinij  lo  ‘lie  tc.*>tiirionv  oi  i!ns  very  pcri\»rinance. 

I»  the  lectures  oij  Drvik'i),  uotlnug  si-nick  us  more  tiim 
the  l:ix  luorahty  ot'  our  aiii'ior,  wlio  i>,  i;otv\ ithsmudini^,  4 
zraloiKs  dreiaimer  tor viriii  -'ihrou’^hoiit  iht!  l)ook  ;  but  he  ism 
intnluated  wit  i  the  adiuiti-iioi*  ol'  ^  rius,  iliai  lie  seems  to  think 
it  can  do  no  wrong,  ji<  haviii!.*-  soni  ‘I'nug  very  like  a  privilege 
to  trame.  a  sv«ieiii  ot  nmr  diiy  ot  its  own,  in  contciiH)t  of  iha 
whuli  has  been  ins*  uit:*d  oy  the  ('rcaior  of  iha  uodd. 
prvdeii  very  pov\erruliy  as  isted  to  aggravate  the  depratiiy 
of  till*  ace  ill  v\hichlie  lived;  and  yet,  troni  n  cotisideraMon 
of  his  talents,  his  ar  enr  ))oc*»ie:d  feeliti  *s,  his  poverty,  the 
vices  t>r  his  ai;e,  and  the  pei sai  tuion  of  elinrelmii'n,  who  with 
iinpar.dleied  inaiigniiy  and  pres  nnp^on  took  it  upon  them 
toiensur*  the  prntiigaey  of  Ins  w re.iiius,  the  apologist  con- 
trives  to  make  out  that  l)rv<ieti  a  very  propiT  man,  and 
Indieves  he  was  not  rvithmu  “  lhi»  support  and  approhntioi 
of  coiivious  vir ue.”  lie  rlosi's  the  cu>e  witli  the  following 
nas^ag ',  which,  if  it  had  appearetl  in  an  abler  work,  would 
have  ileMTV  •<!  ihi'  l.ist  ])ossiole  sevtnity  of  eomiemnat!oii. 

•  Dryden’s  plays  arc  licentious;  and  so  far  they  tend  to  be  unfat'^ur. 
able  to  virtue  l^ut  »  hen  Ac  wroic,  thev  would  infallibly  have  bfff 
damned  if  they  had  Ixen  more  ciiastised  by  morality.  Congreve  was 
nevrr  in  th  •  unhappy  circumstances  of  Dry'^en,  yet  A/v  comedic'i  arc  far 
from  Iving  delicate.  He  knew  tliut  the  niauner.s,  and  U8te  ot  his  timr, 
demanded  Svinie  nuu.d  s  ciifices.  it  1  e  meant  th.a  his  plays  should  be 
•uccetsful.  However,  it  sUll-feJ  tJieo  ogy  can  convince  me,  iliat  it  would 
rather  have  starved  ilian  li..ve  written  as  loosely  as  Drjdcn  wrote,  I  will 
give  our  poet  no  i|u,irter  for  his  dramat’.ck  immoralities.'  pp.  3S1,  2S2. 

Ah  lo  I )r\  dviTs  povci  ty,  j'ihI  it  >  jiiiciulant  misi*rit*s,  which 
haw  d  so  mtu  li  gvii'  rous  conipasNioii  and  imiigiiatioo 

in  till' pr- sent  amt  ninny  other  authors  wi*  are  tifraid  we  do 
not  feoi  all  ilu'  sympathy  that  wi*.  ought.  \V>  know  itideed, 
very  well,  that  iiainte  has  iiMiie  it  c.hsolutelv  neeessat v  to  a 
great  poot  lo  c  onsume  ;it  U'ast  a  linn  Ired  limrs  as  much  ia 
tiiel  ami  elotiutig  as  must  sullK  e  tor  one  of  us  critics  ;  (and 
this,  by  tbe  way,  is  v.  ry  I  kely  to  be  one  main  cause  of  tb® 
hostility  whic’li  we  .mi:  •»  im  iiims  r.'putjd  to  feel  against  tii® 
iuiietul  tribe,  wbo'^o  V(,r..eity  ib.rtatens  us  with  famine] — but 
still  wc  are  v»'ry  .ipt  tv»  erenst*  «uir  inseinibiliiy  with  regard 
lo  HrydcMi,  uliiMi  we  an*  told  by  ('ongreve  that  fits  hereditary 
incouic*  was  a  “  com)u:t”ncy though  lie  pleads  it  was  “  bill® 
more  than  a  b  le  one,”  when  we  fu*ar  ot  his  receiving 
one  detiic*atioii  a  pro, out  ol  .siXd.'(  i  sum  of  more  value  tliaft 
now)  and  when  wt‘kn<*wih:it  lie  bad  a  prodigious  fact* 
Illy  of  cotiipostlion,  ami  miglit.  as  a  writer,  have  been  popular 
nillioul  being  vicioiis.  l.vc  u  ibis  apologist,  however,  cea* 
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inre5  him  for  the  {li'Sasomont  to  which  he  reJnce<i  liimself  in 
his  notorious  cIcilu  auoMs.  As  to  the  versatility  of  Drydcn’i 
fjr'iiiis,  .TM  i  the  veiV  !ii  li  literary  CNCellcMco  of  innuy  pans 
ot  Ins  v*rir''gN,  we  shi>ahl  coinciiic  with  any  language  ofad* 
ipinttiou  s^M  rt  of  that  cxtravai>a!'.t  one  habitually  employed 
bv  SK't  lxclaU*.  Wo  will  inako  one  more  ilisnlav  of  the 
nnu  i:v  of  Ins  Jictioii,  l>y  (‘xtracting,  from  the  conclusion  of 
ln<*  lectures  on  DryJen,  a  passage  on  the  intluence  of 
|)oe  ry. 

*  It  gives  a  more  hideous  deformity  to  vice  ; — more  Crfeslial  charma 
toxirfue;  the  heaven-dthtended  niagick  of  poetry  accompanies  its  disci* 
^If  throuk;Ii  every  transition  of  liis  life: — it  actuates,  and  b’ightcns  hii 
Wiltirg  hours ;  it  whispers  peace  and  serenity  to  his  dreams.  It  ha* 
kiuially  wo'ks  his  mind  to  a  gentle  emotion  ; — a  pleasing  agitation;— 
ad  I  jitiul  luxuriance  of  fancy  'rhe  surrounding  oh  ecu  take  a  similar 
;  a  ni  he  is  in  a  strontrer  and  livelier  contact  with  nature. — This 
po*iIf.il,  .'i'ld  mighty  rtiagick,  heightens,  to  his  view,  the  tints,  and  frag- 
raiKH  ui  iiif*  spring  ;  it  gives  a  purer  transparency  to  the  waters  ;  a  more 
•ulkm^  scenery  to  the  course  ofa  ni.j  stick  river  •— it  elevates  the  moun* 
tains :  it  aggr»4ndizs  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven: — it  .inspires  a 
dm 'i.srra  urn  ol  the  existence,  and  providence  of  a  God!  We  see,  and 
^v  fre.\  thv<t  he  v  us  the  aulhour  of  our  solar  system  and  that  “  he  made 
the  jtjrj  /” 

‘All  this  would  seem  Arablck,  or  romance  ;  or  even  madness,  to  thoiCy 
whos.‘  reading  gor  s  not  Inryond  ic'  lews,  and  whose  virtue  goes  not 
beyond  discretion.  But  1  il  ucr  myself,*  &.C.&C.  pp.  401,  402. 

CliattiMton  occupies  luarly  400  pages,  ami  givesa  boundless 
•Cope  to  ;ill  tlio  lecturer’s  excesses,  whicli  rush  forth  in 
(ienunciaiious  t*f  the  iHihtTality  and  ingratitude  of  llie  age 
and  nation,  in  fierce  inv  etives  against  Horace  Walpole,  Mr. 
hrjant,  aim  the  gooil  iMirghcr-t  of  Ihntol,  adorations  ol  the 
*‘tlivine  genius,”  wlio  is  m»w  in  the  “  Klysi.in  Helds,’*  in 
^’liich,  sa\ s  Mr.  S.,  “  1  have  no  lioiilrt  his  viiidieat^il  and 
byatilied  soui  enjoys  eternal  felicity,**  and  in  awful  intima¬ 
tions  that  the  Almighty  mav  iK\er  again  “  grant  an  e<jiial 
pha*nomenon  to  an  iingraielul  wtrrld.”  The  whole  volu¬ 
minous  amplification  alxmt  this  unfortunate  young  man  is 
jmneeessary  and  useless  in  a  literary  view*,  and  parts  ot  it  arc, 
m  a  moral  one,  really  very  disgnsiing.  His  genius  is  extolled 
to  the  lastmonitrosity  of  hyperhide;  his  persevering  falshooils 
t^lating  to  the  poems,  and  liis  welU known  vi(  ions  hahit.s,  are 
Wciiiiated  into  innocence,  if  not  into  merit,  and  €‘ven  the 
•pint  that  im|)rllt*d  him  to  his  wretelunl  exit  is  iiartly  ap¬ 
plauded.  He  w:<s  u  great  geiiins,  tlie  world  treated  him  iin- 
bandsomely,  and  tfiercfore  he  was  absolved  from  moral  and 
religions  obligation.  It  was  presumption  to  censure  him  if 

scoffed  at  Christianity,  if  he  ahandoned  himself  to  dissipa* 
and  if  he  destroyed  himself  because  he  hud  not  tlie 
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means  of  supporiinir  it.  ^  cannot  profess  to  know  how 
far  any  one  will  think  such  moral  al)snnlity  is  atoned  for,  by 
the  followiiii;  sort  ot  coinplunenls  to  ('hristianit y. 

‘  A  most  j^forrous,  and  heavenly  system  !  which  will  always  have  the 
love,  and  the  zeal  of  every  sensible  head  ;  which  is  actuated  by  an  honest, 
and  tcflinp  heart ;  ol  every  indt  jxmdent,  and  int^enuous  mind  ;  whether 
he  is  smiled,  or  frowned  on,  by  the  hierarchy  ;  who,  by  their  luxury,  and 
pride,  and  pomp  of  life,  are  the  represenutives  of  any  thing  rather  than 
of  the  Christian  religion.  So  remote,  indeed,  is  the  time  in  which  our 
Saviour  li\ed  ;  so  extraordinar) ,  and  astonishing,  are  his  mission,  and 
character  ;  and  so  far  from  the  consunt  course  of  nature  aie  all  the  other 
object  w  hich  ushered,  and  accompanied  his  revelation  j  that  an  honest, 
and  virtuous  man  may,  to  some  degree,  be  a  scepMck ;  but  he  will  be  a 
•crptick  with  that  modesty,  and  motleratlo  which  the  sifliject  of  hit 
tvepiicism  deserves  :  while  he  doubts,  he  will  revere  ;  while  he  fears  that 
.1  system  which  proviiles  more  cftectually  than  all  others,  for  the  well* 
bt'ing  ;  for  the  comfo.  table  existi  nee  of  mankind,  may  be  human  ;  he  will 
most  ardently  wish  that  it  may  be  divine  I  Such  was  the  scepticism  of  the 
unprejudiced,  and  illustrious  Rousseau.  He  states  the  main  topicks,  and 
arguments,  in  favour  of  christi.inity,  and  against  it,  when  it  is  con.sldered 
as  a  divine  R*vcIation,  jx'rspicuously,  and  completely  ;  and  he  gives  them 
all  their  force  1  must  honestly  acknowledge,  that  the  r: suit  of  this  fair, 
and  dispassionate  reasoning,  is,  a  leluctant  ditfidence  ;  with  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Ix  lief.’ 

‘  Such  was  the  scepticism  of  the  elegant,  and  sublime  Rousseau  ;  whose 
reasoning  f.iculiies  were  as  acute,  and  vii{orous,  as  his  imagination  was 
warm,  .md  luxuriant  .And  1  must  think  It  an  unquestionable  truth  ;  that 
delilx*raie,  and  vindictive  hostilities  against  Christianity  ;  the  Ix'st  guide 
of  our  livi  s  .  the  Ix'st  soother  of  our  woes  ;  the  Ix'st  friend  to  all  true 
plr.isure  ;  wem  ncvci  maint.iined  by  any  m.in  w!io  w’as,  at  onccjjfosd* 
and  ^^/*r-v.  'To  i  .iii  at  it,  or  to  ridicule  it,  are  Infullible  j)roof«  of  a  bad 
t.tste,  and  of  i  b.id  heart.  'Ro  |x‘rsecute  this  divine  institution,  from  the 
pii-fc:*, 'vlth  a  malignity  of  die  deojK^'t  dye .  to  aluck  :t  with  a  savage 
♦erocity  ,  to  attempt  o  undermine  it,  with  a  miserable,  and  illiterate  so* 
phistry  •  to  m.,ke  it  the  subject  of  low,  clownish  gambols  of  the  mind; 
whicii  piss  w  th  the  writer,  and  w'ith  his  gang,  for  wit  ;  this  gothick  war* 
f  ire  ws.s  icseiTo  l  t' r  our  intellectual  ruflians,  and  assassins  ;  it  was  reserved 
for  the  liter.iry  j  roriigacy  ot  the  j)iesent  times.*  pp.  l.‘J9 — 142. 

Wo  lament  that  a  man,  n»io  has  had  so  many  years  granted 
liim  tor  lilt*  i:ivt»stigati  m  of  'he  evidenees  of  C^hristianity, 
shonhl  he  approaching  near  the  periovl  of  his  (piitting  the 
world,  with  so  slender  ,i  hold  on  its  consolations,  atid  so  dark 
.nn  f'elipse  nl  its  hopes.  And  how  meiancholv  it  is  to  lioar 
him  avoa ,  that  a  very  ditleriMit  kind  of  hope  aniiiuees  his  am- 
hilion  III  the  eveni  ig  of  his  life. 

•  To  lilxTal,  benevolent,  and  generous  minds,  whose  good  wishes  I  hope 
to  de.W'rve,  1  here  honestly  and  openly  di*clarc  th.tt  I  am  not  a  little  ambi¬ 
tious  of  .1  liter.iry  immorudity  ;  and  it  would  gratify  me  extremely  to- feel 
the  rays  of  its  orient  lustre  warm,  and  animate  my  languid  frame  before  it 
Jescenvts  to  die  !on;l  .* 
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.  On  this  \vc  liave  only  two  short  simple  remarks  ;  tint, 
this  ininioralitv  does  tiot  await  him,  and  secondly,  it  would 
l)e  no  tise  to  him  if  it  did. 

I  ■  -  »■■■.»!  »..  I  I  — 

Art.  V.  l)r.  Gillies' s  Historic  of  the  orltf  from  the  Reign  of  AlexntuUf 

to  that  of  Augustus. 

( Concluded  from  ^.11 8.^ 

A  FTKH  the  prenuiture  and  sudden  deatli  of  Alexander  at 
^  Babylon,  in  c*ons<  (]ucnce  of  a  fever  excited  by  intempe¬ 
rance,  the  (juestion  ctmeernin'r  the  succession  to  his  mignty 
empire  naturally  came  to  he  ai^itated  by  his  umhitiouH  gene¬ 
rals.  He  left  no  legitimate  otTspring  ;  but  he  had  a  halt-bro- 
thernaiued  Philip  .Arrhidams’*,  a  youth  of  weak  understund- 
imt;  and  Roxana,  whom  lie  had  pyblicly  espoused,  was  preg¬ 
nant  at  the  time  when  she  became  a  widow.  It  is  said  by 
Aristnhulus,  a  eontemporarv  biographer,  that  when  Alexander 
was  asked,  iinmedinttly  before  liis  dissolution,  to  wliom  he 
bequeathed  the  empire,  he  replied,  “  "J’r»  the  strongest  ;  for 
inv  ohserjuies,  I  know,  will  he  celebrated  by  slnmuous  fune¬ 
ral  games  among  my  generals.”  Tliis  anecdote  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  Diodorus’s  story  of  the  will  deposited  at 
Rhodes,  hnt  never  produced;  we  woidd  willingly  reject  an 
anecdote  so  disgraceful  to  the  memory  of  tlie  eying  con¬ 
queror,  who  miglit,  hy  a  judicious  appropriatioti  of  liis  do¬ 
minions,  or  delegation  of  authority  to  his  generals,  according 
to  their  talents  and  popularity,  liave  precluded  the  sanguinary 
contentions  which  overthrew  ail  his  plans  of  improvement, 
exurmituued  his  gallant  veterans,  and  covered  the  civilized 
earth  with  crime  and  devastation.  The  general  history  of  this 
dreary  period  is  sniHeiently  known  ;  and  the  details  will  he 
tonnil  in  the  present  work,  as  well  selected  and  arranged, 
l»rrhap'!,  as  their  gloomy  and  nntractahlc  nature  would  admit. 

I  he  most  respectable  character  of  the  period  was  Kumenes, 
whose  talents  and  virtues  are  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos.  \\Y*  shall  exhibit  Dr.  (i.’s  jiortrait  of  a  con- 
ieiu|)()rarv  general,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  as  far 
heiieaili  the  'riiracian  in  real  dignity,  as  siipciior  in  the 
•'fdendid  attractions  which  captivate  the  populace. 

‘To  gre.u  military  and  great  naval  talents,  he  added  the  merit  of 
finding  out  new  means  of  exerting  the  one  and  the  other,  by  inventing 
niachmci  ot  suptMior  efficacy  in  sieges,  and  gallies  of  unrx.impled  size 

*  I  his  name,  as  Dr.  G.  observes,  is  8|)elt  Aridarus,  by  Curtiui  and 
Justin,  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  Plutarch,  Arrian,  and  Dio¬ 
dorus.  Some  ot  the  most  eminent  writers,  among  whom  we  may  num- 
Count  Caylus,  have  committed  a  gross  error  by  confounding  this 
^rak  prince  with  the  .nclive  officer  who  conducted  tlic  expedition  arvd 
‘  ♦’^"■monif'-i  of  Alexander’s  funeral. 
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ani  inlmluWc  iwifinfss.  Ilis  mind  rcfinrd  by  art,  Rharp^n?d  by  •clcucf,  E 
an  \  cnlarj(rd  by  an  expe  rience  far  beyond  his  years,  uas  howerer  family  B 
ennlavcd  by  the  love  of  fame,  and  of  pleasure  ;  pa9‘?ions  inHamed  to  tKe  E 
ointt  vicious  excess  throuc^b  the  indulgence  vi  his  lather,  and  the  bounj^  ■ 
aIcm  tervility  of  the  Athenians.  'I'he  extravajjaiit  honours  heaped  o  E 
him  by  the  multitude,  who  treated  him  as  their  ^od,  their  saviour,  the  r 
orae'e,  whom  on  al^  Oi;casions  ihev  were  bound  to  consult  and  obef,  ■ 
and  whose  decisions  alone  constituted  ri^ht  and  wrong :  thest*  absurdi*  ■ 
tics  which  ap|iear  to  die  modem  reader  equallv  ridiculous  and  unaccounu  P 
able,  oripinaied  ci  iefly  in  the  external  qualifications  of  Demetriui,  ops 
rating  on  die  fantastic  and  degenerate  superstition  of  the  times.  Hh 
jvrson,  to  use  the  language  of  antiquity,  was  arrayed  in  that  dignity  of 
D'auiv  which  beamed  fiom  the  statues  of  tlic  gods,  and .  partlcularlf 
from  Bacchus,  not  the  jr  lly  divinity  (»1  modern  but  the  awf\i| 

benignity  of  a  conqueror,  uniting  the  loftiest  majesty  widi  ineflfiible  grace. 
Bacchus  therefore  was  the  model  w'hich  the  son  of  Antigonus  aspired 
to  rival  both  in  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  time  of  war,  and  in  the 
•plei  did  festivities  with  whichi  he  improved  and  enilx  Uished  the  fruiti 
of  victory;  w!ien  gloiy  jummoned  to  arn  s,  the  most  enterpri zing, the 
riost  vi^iLnt  of  men  ;  but  wlien  th**  conflict  terminated  in  tnumph, 
relaxing  into  the  Moftist  efteminucy,  and  the  most  unbridled  voluptuoui- 
ress  Among  all  the  surviving  g  nerals  cf  /.lexander,  since  Ptolemy 
was  still  ront.nted  to  be  thought  the  sor  of  Lagus,  Anti‘'<^nus  alone 
deduc  d  .ista  irin  from  'IVnienus,  a  descenJ  int  of  1  lercules,  and  the 
nvtred  fouiiihrot  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  'l  ive  pride  of  blood  thol 
conspi  eil  With  other  peculiarities  in  Demetiius’s  situation  to  exalt  hU 
Imp  s  an.l  iiifl  .me  his  ambition;  his  romantic  enthusiasm  received  with 
compi.irence  such  distinctions  as  might  hr*  conferred  on  liini  consistently  ' 

V  it*  the  genius  of  p  ganism  ;  and  tlie  lightness  of  his  ill-balanced  mind 

w  ;>  tl,  .ind  completely  overset,  by  flatteries  in  direct  contradiction 

to  i  e  rfC'  i\.d  maxims  of  the  Athenians,  in  matter  not  only  of  reli* 
gl»  »u:  i»l  j;o\ern»iien:  :ied  mon-ls.  I  ie  w.i?  hnijourrd  with  the  titlf 
<‘t  k  ».  ,  a  title  lor  m.»ny  pr- ceiling  centuri  s  held  in  the  utmost  jdv 
bo  n  nee  by  those  zealous  icpuh  leans.  'Phe  cstablisliment  of  anniul 
ai chons  w  ifc  ..holished  ;  and  the  Ai’o.  nian  vear  was  thenceforward  to  be 
r.am  mI  ^tt*”  tl.e  priciit  of  t^<e  new'  god  Demctiius,  the  saviour;  hh  sbrine 
was  »('  Ik*  Consult  d  instea'l  of  the  Delphian  oracle  ;  his  n  .m  *  was  to 
W  s>k)stituti  ii  foi  D.onysms,  in  the  festival  of  the  Bacchanalia  ;  and  by 
a  i.t\v  suip.  s'.ng  eveiy  extravagance  of  adulation,  that  despotism  ever 
rxt<*itecl  fiO*n  oiaeni.il  sl.ocrv,  all  the  words  and  action*  of  D<  meiritti 
Vv.v  df-clarcd  to  be  essmlhrly  chr.rnctcrizcd  by  piety  tow'ards  God,  and 
jusilce  t  •w„rdsmen.  It  is  not  to  lx*  imagined,  how<  ver,  that  the  Alhe- 
luar.s  Vet  ui.a^.irmms  in  ih.is  ab  min  able  prostitution  of  their  ancient 
ciignitv.  I  :  iV^gr.iC' tel  »ii  cri  es  propo  ed  by  d,*mago  u«**  and  biiffooiii, 
weie  lu  lled  w  a  a  .s):  irp  1  uliculc  in  tlu  comedies  of  Phillppidcs  and  Me* 
r.mdcr,  ^i.d  ieji.ci  d  a  ith  scarnful  disdain  by  the  indignant  schools  of 
*1'Ih  .  j  ’  i.iftu:’  .luJ  Stdpoa.  But  the  majority  of  a  di  generate  populace 

V  "s  nM  V)  b*  co.  n^tcvd  by  i\"son  («r  lidiculc  ;  and  their  refa'niment,  lonf 
imjHiieii  in  t^‘*  m  LI  of  b.utle,  l>ec.ime  again  formidable  in  the  courts™ 
i. -iice.  Di  '  trjus  rlulercus,  whose  rquiL.bb'  and  mild  adminlsiratiot 
li ad  gicatl)  Uvachtcu  L:s  country,  was  tried  in  his  absenct',  acd  con- 
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itrmorti  ciipitally.  His  statues  ^ere  insultingly  muiihted,  and  hli  fivnd 
Mfn^nJtT  narrowly  escaped  death,  having  incautiously  remainctl  in  perto4 
within  the  cruel  grasp  ot  an  cm  aged  popular  tribunal.*  Vol.  I.  pp. 

412. 

•  * 

Vet  the  same  Athenians,  ulmn  Demetrius  lied  for  refuge 
to  ilieu*  city,  after  f]av;t>g  sustaitied  a  severe  defeat  uuder 
the  bamursof  his  father  Anrigonus  at  Ipsus,  seui  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  inform  him,  that  a  deeree  had  passed  hy  which  his 
niirance  wittiin  tiieir  walls  was  prohibited.  A  favourable 
thaojje  ill  hi.s  affairs  enahl*  <l  Demeirins  to  indict  a  maguani- 
nuiUs  vngeance  on  the  tickle  Allimnans.  Having  Uiken  their 
riiN  after  an  obstinate  resislance,  he  snmnumed  ilie  citizens 
to  liu*  min  ki  t-place.  'Flu*  whole  body  of  llie  petiple  iiad  rcii* 
so'i  to  apjirchiMivl  that  they  were  to  pay  dearly  for  their  past 
oil  cnees,  they  found  themselves  surroun  led  on  ail  sides 

by  the  soldiers  of  Demetrius.  Hut  this  tenor  was  the 
only  punishment  he  indicii'd.  Having  gr*iitly  chid  them 
for  their  foimvr  ingriiiuiid**,  Im  relieved  their  wants  hy  a 
presi'iit  of  0  luiiidivo  thousa.  d  measures  of  wheat  ;  placed 
ail  othces  of  magisin.cv  *u  liie  haiiiis  of  persons  most  ac- 
ccpuihle  to  the  people  at  large,  and  left  the  Athenians  in 
a^uiiisliiin'in  at  his  lenity  and  bounty,  although  he  secured 
bv  tirui  garrisons  the  future  tidclity  of  liieir  coiiinioiiweallh. 

1  lie  (lecisiva*  battle  of  Ipsns  had  not  ciitirtdy  ruined  the 
fortunes  and  i(*soiirces  (»f  Demetrius.  He  was  master  of  se¬ 
veral  naval  stations,  and  possessed  a  strong  and  well  cipiipped 
flci't.  So  gr4’at  was  Ids  pc'vver,  that  the  victorious  Seleucus 
rfiVired  an  alliance  in  his  family,  and,  tliougli  far  advanced  in 
bf<*,  demanded  in  m.'»*riage  his  youthful  daughter,  the  bcau- 
htid  iiiiti  accomplished  Siraionici*.  d  tiis  secijui  marriage 
brought  ScUmiciis  a  son,  hut  had  nearly  proved  tatal,  in  a 
'cry  exiriionliiiary  manner,  to  his  hlooming  heir  Aiitiochns. 
It  IS  I’eiuarkahie  with  how  much  sympathy,  nnmingleil  with 
illy  liis-ost,  tlie  anc  irnt  hi.’»iorians  mention  tins  \\  maiitic  and 
"ell  known  incident*.  "I  lie  criminal  iudnhjence  td  an  inces¬ 
tuous  passion,  on  the  part  of  tlij  son,  is  hnt  an  amiable 
symptom  of  a  warm  temperament;  and  the  transfiT  of  a 
fivonrite  wife,  on  the  part  of  Scleiiciis,  to  his  love-sick  heir, 

ill  ilinstrions  triumph  of  paten  al  allection  !  This  affair  is 
Hot  5^0  much  a  proof  of  turpitude  in  the  personal  character 
til  the  parties',  as  of  the  eorrr.plion  of  moral  principle,  the 
bi'^rness  of  the  sexual  uttachimuiis,  and  tlie  degradation  of 
halt  the  community,  which  in  almost  every  periotl  have  been 
<»b.s<*rvable  in  the  eastern  world,  when  left,  without  superior 


*  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Perdicens,  king  of  Maccdon,  bis  father  • 
laiurcGs  Philas,  and  the  cckhratfd  physician  Hit)j>ocralcs,  who  Wit  hoiB 
the  isle  of  Coos,  44)0  years  before  Christ.  Jkn.\ 
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aid,  to  llic  strength  of  humati  reason  and  the  domination  of 
the  pahsions.  \Ve  can  readily  estimate  and  account  for  t^ 
depravity  of  an  age,  in  which  the  being  who  should  have 
sustained  all  the  refined  and  tender  relations  of  sister,  wife, 
and  mother,  and  contributed  by  innumerable  means  de¬ 
pendent  on  these  relations  to  the  welfare  of  society,  was  con¬ 
sidered  not  as  an  object  of  esteem,  but  as  a  means  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  not  as  an  equal  friend,  but  as  a  property  and  a  cou- 
venicnee,  a  subject  of  purchase  attd  transfer. 

Tlie  events  ar  sing  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  history  I 
of  Alexander’s  successors,  are  little  better  than  a  chaotic  | 
scene  c<f  robbery  and  assassination,  of  violence’  and  vice. 
Revolutions  of  states,  and  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  are 
indeed  frequent ;  but  the  characters  engaged  in  them  are  in 
general  toci  despicable  and  flagitious  to  excite  interest,  and 
the  frc(juency  of  change  deprives  it  of  the  charm  of  sur¬ 
prise.  The  powers  which  act  a  conspicuous  jiart  in  this  com¬ 
plicated  drama,  are  the  kings  of  Kgypt,  Syria,  aiui  Mace¬ 
donia,  together  with  the  commonwealths  of  (Greece  that  still 
retained  their  ind(‘pendence.  The  kingdom  of  I'hrace  was 
soon  united  to  that  of  Syria  :  hut  in  this  turhulent  period 
several  in*w  principalities  arose  in  Asia  ;  such  were  the  kinj»- 
doins  of  Pergamns,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  C  appadocia.  The 
most  interesting  scene  of  this  period  is  exhibited  in  the  reigns 
of  the  first  Prolenns  in  F.gvpt.  '^Pbis  kingdom  in  a  great 
measure  escaped  the  conmioiions  which  agitated  tlie  rest  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  ;  and  while  other  kings  were  husied 
only  in  struggling  for  power,  its  wiser  monaichs  diligently 
cultivat  (1  the  ans  of  peace,  and  succi‘ssfull\  patronised  thir 
cumuicrce,  agrii'iihun*,  arts,  and  science  of  their  rich  pos¬ 
session.  'Pile  first  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Sotcr,  greatly  improved 
the  iiUcrnal  prosperity  of.  Iiis  king<lom,  and  founded  a  school 
ot  science  at  Alexanoria,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated 
down  to  tbc  ages  of  barbarism.  Tins  new  seminary  of  learn¬ 
ing,  beside  cultivating  ibc  knowledge  of  the  already  received 
Grtcian  sects,  produced  four  new  schools,  altogether  distifift 
from  the  cstablishe<l  philost)phy.  ’^rhese  were  the  school 
of  critics  and  conin  c'ntators,  in  which  Aristarchus  and  Didy* 
inns  alterwards  tlouiishcd  ;  the.  school  of  geometry,  rendered 
illustrieus  by  Kncii^l,  Mcnechmus,  and  Nicomedes  ;  the  school 
of  a^^rouomy,  adorned  by  Kudoxus,  flipparcbus,  and  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  and  the  school  of  medicine,  wiiicli  pnnluccd  Kmsis* 
trains,  lleropliilns,  and  Serapion. 

l>uring  tlie  succeeiling  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  tbc 
internal  prosperity  of  Fgy  pt  reached  its  summit,  and  the 
fchool  ot  Alexandria  arrived  at  its  greatest  celebrity.  It  was 
at  this  period,  that  tbc  Septuagint  translation  of  the  scriptnits 
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iras  executed,  for  the  use  of  t!)e  Alexandrian  library.  Almut 
the  same  time,  the  poets  Aratus,  Callimachus,  TluH)critns, 
Lycophron,  and  Apollonius,  produced  their  works,  many  of 
which  still  afford  pleasure  to  the  classical  reader.  Dr.  Gillies 
has  very  properly  introduce^!  several  biographical  sketches 
in  dirtenmt  pans  :  be  is  happy,  we  think,  in  the  following 
chtrp.cter  of  Lycophron. 

*  Thv  dimmest  stnr  in  the  poetic  plciades  is  the  muddy  and  mvste- 
rioui  Lycophron.  Neither  the  oracular  responses  of  Delphi,  nor  the 
SibylHoe  verses,  nor  other  parallel  productions  of  priestcrah  and  super- 
•lition,  had  yet  been  combined  amon.»  the  Greeks,  into  any  long  con¬ 
tinued  texture  of  prophetical  poetry.  At  length  the  Cassandra  of  Ly¬ 
cophron  made  its  appearance,  in  the  same  age  when  the  Hebrew  vo¬ 
lumes,  being  first  unrolled  t  >  profane  view,  might  be  expected  to  excite 
this  unequal  competition  and  feeble  rivalry  of  the  muses  But  the  hal¬ 
lowed  strains  of  Sion,  defying  imitation  in  their  awful  sublimity,  are 
for  surpassed  by  Lycophron  in  elaborate  darkness.  By  Cassandra,  or 
Alexandra,  for  his  prophetess  had  both  names,  hercK's  and  gods  are  de¬ 
noted  by  their  emblems  or  atchievements  ;  a  legendary  talc  is  substi¬ 
tuted  tor  the  description  of  a  country ;  events  are  crow  ied  in  endless 
succession  ;  the  hounds  of  space  and  time  are  enlarged  and  contracted  at 
pleasure ;  and  even  the  distinct  provinces  of  our  senses,  of  all  things 
the  most  clearly  8epar..te  in  themselves,  arc  amalgamated  and  confounded 
in  the  melting  furnace  of  an  over  heated  fancy.  Amidst  all  this  wilder¬ 
ness  of  disorder,  Cassandra,  commencing  with  the  ill-fated  voyage  of 
Paris  to  Lacedxmon,  sketches  out  however  the  general  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  expatiating  on  the  dis.'isters  which  followed  it.  She  next 
adverts,  in  the  darkest  imagery,  to  the  two  great  original  causes  of  hos¬ 
tility  between  the  eastern  and  western  continents,  the  rape  of  Europa, 
and  the  exp(‘dition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  then  traces  these  original  land¬ 
marks  and  e.xiiberant  fountains  of  fable,  through  all  thr  occurrences  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  down  to  the  l^tokmean  age.  After  repeated  perusals, 
Lycophron,  according  to  associations,  k  reated  by  differences  of  studies 
and  pursuits,  will  appear  tr>  some  readers  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
pains  necessary  to  Ik.*  be8tow«*d  on  him  ;  by  others,  when  its  didiculties 
are  surmounted,  the  Cassandra  will  be  prized  as  a  rich  mytholo  >icai 
epitome,  in  the  riciicst  and  most  beautiful  of  all  languages.'  Vol.  i. 
pp.  618— 

In  inorciliiy,  tho  kings  of  Egvpt  bad  little  to  boast  over 
their  neighbours  in  Asia  aud  in  Kuroj)o.  Both  Btoleiny  So»er 
^nd  iMiiladeli>bns  all  owed  tbiMuselves  in  polygamy,  wh.ch  bad 
kecoiue  the  common  practice  of  the  (irecian  kings,  and  lo 
"kicli  incest  was  commonly  joined.  The  Mibscijncnt  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  monarebs,  indeed,  more  fretjnently  espoused 
tbeir  sisters  than  any  otlier  lemalcs,  and  wirliheld  none  of 
die  sensual  tndul  '.eiices  of  Asiatic  luxury  from  their  <le- 
praved  and  \vavw.»rd  ap{>etites.  The  coiisecpience  of  this 
^•luxation  of  morals,  was  obvious  in  the  del>as4*d  and'tii^s- 
picablc  character  of  both  sexes ;  the  degeneracy  of  the 
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priiu  natiinilly  ff>liowr(i  the  uiuvni  thiness  of  tlirir  irothcji, 
Nothing  eitht-r  of  \vis<!on)  or  of  valotii*  eoiilci  he  expi'ctej 
fr<»0»  pr.iuM-s  inouUJei!  in  the  haram,  aod  whose  teiuler  sVni 
Here  e!>tru?icil  to  uoinen  vvi'hoin  ebiiioatioo,  ci*  to  eniHicii* 
latcil  slaves.  So  ieileeil,  was  ihe  character  of  this 

iT.iaerahh:  r;  ce,  as  to  jo.'tifv  the  stnnv^  language  ot  IMutardi, 
who  calls  th<*  last  of  the  Ptoletnys  ainl  Sele.nci(l;v,  “  \vani« 
ami  vetiuir^ons  reptile '  gro  wing  out  ol  the  carcase  ol  Akixin. 
<>nco  fiouri^htFig  eiufiire.’’  (in  Alexand.) 

Stieli  was  the  state  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  when  they  4l| 
entitT  the  tionnnltui  of  Kn»ne;  and  .<nch,  loo,  was  the  stateof 
llotne  itself,  at  no  long  interval  of  time,  w  hen  the  “  Sun  of 
rig.h  eon ^n••ss  arose”  to  di'p^  l  the  dxrkiiess  which  had  so  long 
h  oeglned  the  heaihe!i  world  ;  to  cxhihlt  vice  in  its  native  de- 
fnimv;  and  [*oint  out  tlic  only  path  to  true  inorahty  aud 

liappities;. 

Our  iiie.ifs  will  !iot  permit  us  to  take  notice  of  the  in* 
tcrestii.g  >trnggle  for  lihcriy  e\hi)/ned  hy  tlte  virtuous  Aclur* 
ans  during  this  turiinlenl  ami  llapitions  period  of  histoT)*; 
nor  of  the  progiv  >sof  the  Romans,  trom  their  ohsenre  original, 
till  they  oluamevl  the  doiniiiion  of  the  world.  The  achieve, 
fuents  of  tins  gigantic  power  foiin  the  chief  subject  of  the 
last  volume,  and  give  that  part  of  the  work  a  ideasing  ip- 
pcaraticc  ol*  unity,  of  which  the  preceding  details  are  uiifor- 
lunately  destitute.  Dr.  ('».  professes  to  have  hestowed  con* 
nidvrabie  atleniion  on  t!ie  rudi  r  Asiatic  tribes.  We  shall 
ltdcct  liis  aceoimi  of  the  I'anhians,  so  celebrated  for  their 
long  pmtracied  struggles  with  tlie  Homans,  for  our  Ln 
extract : 

•  They  h.id  lK*cn  formed,  xs  we  h.iTe  seen,  from  a  mixed  asspmSltgt 
ftf  Scythian,  or  Sclavoni..n  trilx*8 :  each  trilx?  consisting  of  wairiors  and 
korsemcn,  sl.ivi#  to  thrnr  Chieftains,'  and  of  miserable  peasants,  who 
sonKtimei  served  on  foot,  hut  were  ot  no  account  in  the  8t..te  or  army. 
\\  ith  the  growing  prosj>eri*y  ot  the  empire,  these  mi liiarv  si  »v<  s  co.  ti* 
•ually  augnuTtC‘l  by  purchase  and  propagation,  as  well  as  hy  conquest, and 
%ere  tr.ii»cd  b)  ilicii  masters  to  w..r  and  horsemanship,  not  less  carefully 
^iD  the  r  ow  n  children  ;  the  chicft.iins  or  nobility  vie  i  with  each  other 
su  bringing  to  the  standard  ot  their  King  wtII  disciplin  'd  squadrons, < 
enure  t'lcir  pnqrcity  and  their  pnde,  so  that  Parthian  ar  mies,  amounting  to 
City  tliouian  i  cavalry,  sonut.mes  did  not  contain  four  hundred  freetnen. 
Dncouiii  as  such  institutions  may  appear  to  the  civilized  nations  of 
£uro|)i‘,  t  ry  long  prevaileil  in  modern  times  among  the  Marne. ukci  of 
toi  ndcr  ot  the  Rassi.an  greatness,  when  he  ^et  himself 
to  improve  an  empirv,  comprehending  the  original  si'ats  of  the  Paiihianii 
found  an  ant  y  ot  tllKh(KiO  men,  compos  d  of  slaves  ot  the  nobihiy* 
Although  wc  have  seen  that  agriculture  and  commerce  were  not  ne^hewd 
ky  ihe  hun*blei  subjt  cu  ut  Mithrid.;te8,  yet  th  •  flower  of  hU  natiooit 
deac  r.bcd  49  cojuuntly  tmpl  ycvl  eitlrtr  in  huotio^  partieft,  or  in  nuliw^T 
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fxpfdltioni,  and  always  on  horseback,  even  in  the  streets  of  theii  citlet. 

On  horseback  they  visited,  feasted,  and  celebrated  all  their  public  ialera* 
nhirt.  Ih-sidcs  the  cijiiestrian  archers,  wiio  foiijjht  llyin^;,  and  \*varied 
oBt  an  enem V  by  often  renewed  ass.uilrs,  they  h.ul  heafy  lataphracts,  or 
cuinf5iers,  clad  in  the  steel  of  Margiana,  a  I'rovince  imnirdiiitely  eastward 
nfParthia,  armeti  witli  Ion;:  lances,  and  bearing  a  u  :)nderful  resrmW^nce 
is  all  points  v^ith  the  chivalrous  war.iors  of  the  middle  In  those 

ij;es,  the  institutions  of  Knij;hthrod,  m  wt  ich  combatants  emertd  die 
ii«ti  horseback,  with  extraordiivar/  splendour,  displaying  extra* 
ordinary  valour  and  address,  ii  said  by  an  eminent  historian  to  havr*  occa* 
iloned  the  predilection  for  cavalry  so  long  prcv:dcnt  in  modej-n  Kurope. 
But  as  this  predilection  ippcared  still  more  conspicuously,  and  continued 
•till  longer  among  the  Paiiliians,  it  ought  to  l)e  legardecl,  not  at  the  coo- 
♦equencv*,  but  rather  as  the  cjusc  of  kniglitliood  and  other  correspouding 
distinctions,  since  in  l*art!iia  those  only  could  w'eir  the  ring,  the  cincture, 
anJt'iCcla.^p,  to  whom  the  k’lig  assigned  such  ornaments  ;.8  rewards  for 
equestrian  d  xterity.  Among  this  w^arlikc  people,  collectt  d  fr  m  rude 
cUrs,  Into  a  great  nation,  some  also  ap|)ear  to  have  liern  hereditary. 
Tliere  w.is  an  oHicer  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  deputy  to  the  king  in  mar* 
bulling  the  cavalry,  and  was  entitled  by  his  I  irth  to  cTown  every  new 
sovereign.  This  othcer  was  nam»'d  the  Surtna  ;  his  dignity  devolved 
from  fiUher  to  sun  :  when  I’arthia  was  governed  by  w'eak  princes,  the  power 
of  the  .'urena  proportionally  rose  in  the  scilc  ;  and  Irom  his  right  of 
ofici.itirg  at  tl>e  ceremony  of  coronation,  wc  shall  find  examples  in  which 
he  p'csuined  to  duposc  of  the  monarchy.  In  adorning  themReUcs  and 
ihcir  horses,  the  Parthians,  as  th^  advanced  in  opulence,  shewed  tlie 
utmost  extravagance  of  Barbaric  nneiy.  1  heir  dress  consisted  in  tli« 
tiara,  the  douWe  tunick,  and  the  large  p.int.aloon  inclosing  the  legs  and 
thighs,  and  defended  towards  the  extremities  with  buskins  of  red  leather, 
oh*o  studded  with  pearls  On  public  occasions  they  assumed  the  candys, 
which  the  Medet  had  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians  ;  a  floating  retplen- 
dcni  rob*,  wlu  se  lateral  openings  allowed  a  free  motion  to  the  Urnba, 
atkl  displayed  the  richness  of  t!:cir  inward  attire,  embroidered  with  gokU 
and  dyed  of  various  colours.  I'lieir  cinctures,  liespanglcd  with  gems, 
ire  compared  by  the  poc'ts  to  the  flowery  meadows  of  Sicily.  llraceletSf 
■ecklaces,  ;tnd  ear-rings  we:e  osienutiously  worn  by  men  :  whereas  women 
sould  derive  but  little  pride  from  f<*male  ornaments,  being  dcbaired  fioni 
ill  public  assemblies,  and  condemned  to  that  humiliating  servitude  which 
unlver^ly  takes  place  wherever  polygamy  prevufls  Yet  the  sternest 
dominion  of  husbands  and*  masters,  the  kings  of  Parthia  often  exercised 
Oier  the  bravest  warriors,  and  promiest  nobles.  Whoever  among  them 
offended  the  king,  had  his  lu'.ad  and  right  hand  scTcicd  from  his  body. 
Imor  was  the  principle  of  the  government ;  ignorame,  presumption,  fero* 
and  unbridled  luxury,  were  the  national. cliaractcristics  :  and  a  people 
who  obeyed  only  through  fear,  could  nOt  fail  to  domineer  without  mtrey^ 
^hen,  having  b«ome  the  gieat  paramount  powtT  in  Asia,  they  -were 
•mitled,  according  to  received  maxims  in  that  tju.irter  of  the  world,  to 
•p'lrn  all  nations  as  their  vassals.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  51 2— 51^. 

Gillies’*  work  is  chiefly  e.''Uinu»*l.*  a.s  a  faitliful  and  com* 
preherisive  iitxri'ation  of  eveni*;,  (iuiTo;*  .i  v«*ry  irujionaiit  period 
^  the  history  of  human  afTalr*.  H  e  t-hould  be  iiappy  to  xcid| 
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tlwt  it  exhibited  philosophic  views  of  these  events,  inveni. 
pated  to  their  oripin,  and  unfolded  to  their  cunsequenon, 
But  if  he  has  contrihiited  few  discoveries,  he  has  furnished  i 
valuable  collection  of  facts,  to  the  science  of  general  politici. 
His  opinions,  if  not  particularly  original  or  sagacious,  ut 
mostly  liberal  and  sensible.  The  style  of  his  volumes  will  cer. 
tainly  not  recommend  them  to  popular  favour.  It  is  too  d^ 
claniaiory  to  hv.  precise,  and  too  involved  to  be  quite  jw. 
spicuous  ;  it  is  luborionsly  polished,  and  loaded  with  a  pomp 
of  epithets,  but  is  rarel)*  to  be  applauded  either  for  beauty  or 
force.  It  is  with  no  reluctance  that  we  avoid  entering  into 
particulars:  we  shall  not  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  workotven 
considerable  merit  and  utility,  the  fruit  of  extensive  erutliiioii 
and  continued  industry,  by  collecting  the  instances  of  affec¬ 
tation  ;  such  as,  in  describing  Cleopatra’s  galley  sailing  up  the 
Cydnus,  “  Poetry  has  copied  faithfully  from  history,  u  scene  | 
which  cannot  by  fancy  be  embellished  or  “  battles  deformed  j 
by  fictions  — of  vulgarism,  such  as  “  ruled  with  a  high 
hand;”  “cowed  the  courage  of  that  barbarous  enemy 
bad  Knglish,  such  as  “  reigned  (governed)  the  Ka»t,”  ^c.  die.: 
— of  puerile  alliterutioii, such  as  “  the  Argyraspidcs *  ..seemed 
likely  to  occasion  ?nore  mischief  by  ?nntiny,  than  benefit  k) 
Aravery.”  'Phe  faults  of  the  work  will  he  readily  pardoned  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreeiating  its  merits. 

An.  VI.  Discourses^  Moral  ami  Relij^ious,  adafited  to  a  Naval  AutBencti 
PnMched  on  l)oard  his  May’sty’i  Ship  the  Tremendous,  John  Osbon, 
Esq.  Commander,  during  the  Years  18()2,  1 80S,  and  1804.  Bytht 
Re?.  Rol>ert  Baynes,  LL.  B.  8vo.  pp.  618.  Price  l^s.  boards.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  1 807. 

Xn.vr  SO  many  thousands  pass  their  days  on  the  deceitful 
ocean,  is  not  among  the  smallest  of  the  moral  evils  created 
by  the  luNt  of  wealth  and  the  rage  of  war.  A  ,shi|)  crowded 
vith  males,  who  are  compelled  to  a  tear (lorary  celibacy,  and 
deprived  of  the  virtuous  polish  which  the  other  sex  im|)aits 
to  social  iiiterconrNO,  whiic  they  are  exfioscd  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  vice  in  a  situation  which  affords  no  retreat,  liccotnei 
the  crucible  of  the  mind.  If  only  the  virtuous  few  can  endure 
the  fierv  onleal,  what  must  be  its  ctfects  on  the  refuse  of 
the  eartli,  who  crowd  the  decks  of  a  man  of  war  Yet  in  that 
situation  pretiscly  where  the  virus  of  human  depravity  is  thos 
concentrated,  n'ligioii.  die  only  antidote,  is  almost  entirely 
excluded.  The  day  t'f  sacred  rest  keeps  alive  a  public  sentt* 
uient  of  religion  in  the  earth ;  but  its  return  is  scarcely  pet* 
ceptdile  on  die  waters.  The  institutions  therefore  of  social 
worship,  which  contend  against  theatheiMii  of  the  world,  sd* 
doin  employ  tUcir  salutary  iiUiucuco  where  they  arc 
RCcded. 
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fJincc  both  war  and  commerce  are  unhappily  too  much  the 
fjure,  to  leave  any  hope  tliat  the  number  of  those  who 
tenant  ilie  surface  of  the  deeo  will  be  speedily  diminished, 
wcarcglad  to  resort,  for  consolation,  to  any  eiforts  wliich  may 
be  maiic  toward  renderinjr  their  mode  of  lite  less  destructive  to 
ihcirown  eternal  interests,  and  less  abhorrent  from  the  purified 
feelinj^  of  the  Christian.  Sncli  refl^'ctions  give  a  pleasing 
interest  to  this  volume  of  naval  sermons.  They  might  also 
attract  peculiar  attention  on  other  accounts  ;  for  if  sermons 
preached  at  the  drum  head  to  the  conquerors  <»f  Aiistcrlitz 
would  be  deemed  curiosities,  how  nnich  more  the  discourses 
pronounced  on  the  decks  of  the  British  navy,  to  such  heroes 
as  have  hurleil  the  thunders  of  IValalgar  ?  In  every  respect, 
therefore,  the  preacher  now  Wfort!  ns  appears  interesting, 
while  inclosed  in  his  wooden  walls,  encircled  hy  his  blue¬ 
jacket  audience,  attempting  to  leach  the  art  of  tl)inkin[^  to  the 
most  thoughtless  of  mortals,  and  to  melt  Into  contrition  tho 
stubborn  hearts  of  oak. 

‘  I  fcar,*  says  Mr.Baynes,  *  tailors  in  general  have  not  the  opportunitlei  of 
receiving  either  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  a  manner  that  might  be 
wished— though,  of  Lite  years,  there  has  l»een  much  improvement  in  this 
mpect ;  and  will  be  still  more  so,  whilst  the  interests  ot  Religion  receive 
the  fostering  care  and  anxious  attention  of  those,  who  to  rank  and  conse- 
Quence  in  their  profession,  add  both  wisdom,  bravery,  virtue,  and  Religion. 
But  1  yet  fear,  there  are  some  brave  and  otherwise  sensible  and  good  men 
(but  who,  unfortunately,  may  not  have  been  much  in  the  way  of  religious 
initrucilon)  tliat  might  advance  their  own  apprehensions  of  the  injuiy  that 
might  be  derived  to  the  service  by  row/«j7,a8  it  might  be  termed,  the  minds  of 
siilors  with  moral,  and  particularly  religious,  impressions.  But,  I  apprehend, 
wiicr  men  will  advance,  that  th^re  can  be  no  genuine^  moral  reason,  why 
the)’,  any  more  than  any  other  set  of  men,  should  be  denied  due  initructioa 
in  the  paths  of  Virtue  and  Religion  ;  and  consequently,  the  almost  only 
meaog  by  which  they  can  experience  that  benefit  and  happiness,  which  it 
g^rally  allowed,  1  believe,  to  be  the  result  of  honest,  regular,  prudent, 
*nd  religious  practicce.’  pp.  592, 593. 

The  volume  contains  sixty-four  discourses,  two  of  which  are 
introductory.  There  are  five  on  the  general  design  and 
history  of  tiu*  Scriptures.  About  forty  sermons  are  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  sins  and  duties,  in  wliicli  a  com* 
niendablc  share  of  attention  is  paid  to  their  particular  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  seafaring  life.  The  remaining  discourses  relate 
the  history,  and  teach  the  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel.  The  con¬ 
cluding  atldrcss  was  delivered  at  the  execution  of  three  men 
for  mutiny. 

The  copious  list  of  subjects,  many  of  which  are  very  ap- 
pmpriaie,  indicates  a  laudable  anxiety  in  the  preacher  to 
•dopt  tlie^  example  of  him  who  said,  “  I  have  kept  back  no- 
diing  that  might  be  profitable  to  you  ;  for  I  have  not  sLumied 
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lo  dt»clarc  to  you  tho  whole  coimsel  of  God.*’  Indeed  the 
whole  Volume  loudly  coi>tro\rrts  a  common  opinion,  thii 
.  notic  hut  the  meanest  of  the  elericHl  proiessiofMTill  c  ho  'w  to 
labour  on  the  barret)  deep.  H’s  y:ije>iy'R  shin  the*  ’"rremm- 
iJous  has  povses  ed  the  atlvantac^^*  of  instructions,  far  superior 
lo  those  which  are  hesiowed  on  niaTiy  a  populous  pari  li.  Mr. 
B.  has  evldentiv  asj)ir.*(l  to  disehargc  the  duties  of  his  ofHct 
witli  the  utmost  bfmeht  lo  his  tloating  flock.  His  good  seme 
luis  avoided  all  attempts  to  instruct  sailors  in  the  abstrofe 
ilistir^ctions  of  metaphysics  ;  yet  he  has  allured  them  to  tht 
use  and  improvement  f»f  their  reason.  With  a  tvdelity  whick 
incitles  him  to  the  higliest  praise,  he  has  denonncc'd  the  sim 
of  ilruiikenuess,  swearing,  and  lust,  even  on  the  deck  of  a  mao 
of  war. 

Mr.  B.,  however,  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  sitnation,  or 
his  amlienee.  S/riuons  to  sc^ami^n  should  aiu)  to  produce,  in 
their  ntinds,  an  irresisiihle  habit  of  ht^holdiie.r  their  ('r»'ator in 
the  various  impressive  phenomtma  of  the  ocean  on  which  they 
wander.  Nor  should  such  peculiar  references  to  the  Rcdi'cmer 
have  been  neglected  ;  he  might  he  often  presented  to  view, 
cither  sailing  on  the  deep,  preaching  from  the  stern  of  a  vessel, 
walking  on  ihc  waves,  or  silencing  the  tempest.  'I'he  preacher 
was  perliaps  unwilling  to  remina  them  too  frequently,  whM 
a  lliin  partition  dividcvl  them  from  eternity.  But  why  hube 
not  imitated  the  Scriptures  in  their  short  sentences,  alniundimf* 
in  sudden  inlerro^atiotis,  and  rapid^  cutting  appeals  to  the 
lieait  anil  conscience  r  'l*o  ii ;,  a  temperate  and  Judlcinus  ad- 
miiUire  of  hilarity  siroins  an  essential  requisite  in  the  com- 
jK)diion  of  good  marine  sorH.otis.  Tiie  style  which  Mr.  B.  Iiai 
a^iopted,  is  hy  far  too  grave  and  lauio  for  his  audience ;  hii 
diction  is  too  elevated,  and  his  scntcnci  s  too  circuilons.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  he  dcsiious  of  judging  for  fhcinselrcs. 
On  the  very  delicuie  subject  of  the  protcssion  of  arms,  the 
preacher  says, 

•  It  if  clc.ir,  from  th<*  sbore  slnfcmrnt,  that  no  war  is  morally  justifiaUc 
but  upon  dffrnjive  principlcv ;  and  those  w  lio,  hy  their  counsels  and  autho¬ 
rity,  tet  on  foot  any  othtT  sort  of  varfdre,  are  but  so  many  cut  throati  and 
roobrrf,  whatever  succ<*s5  mjy  crown  their  projects  ;  or  however  ilignlfk'd 
by  the  appellation  cd*  gloriouf;,  those  aciion)i  may  be  that  have  cont/ibutfd 
to  k.  8uch,  indml,  is  the  depraved  *ute  of  men’f  hearts,  ihat*I  am  afraid 
there  have  been  but  few  wajf,  where  the  r.ui!\ci  or  principles  cither  of 
thoae  who  opposed,  or  those  who  dicfoaileil,  wore  strictly  justifiable. 

•  However,  as  I  once  ht fore  explained  to  you  (Disc.  XXL  p.  205  )* 
the  insirumertal  agents  in  war  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  the  priocipletby 
which  it  is  begun  or  carried  on  :  they  are  equally  to  do  thfir  duty:  whe¬ 
ther  the  cause  they  .  rc  engaged  in  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is  presuminy 
in  acquaintance  w  ith  reasons  and  motives  for  entering  into  a  war,  in  indi- 
tiduals  not  in  the  n*hcre  of  possettiug  thm  (it)  :  who^  ^udgemcit  aod opH 
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•k>n  being  allowed  to  opente  on  their  tervicf-s — ^whether  a  war  should  be 
earned  on  or  let  alone— \^ould  totally  destroy  all  dependence  either  for  sue* 
etss  or  security  in  any  war.  T/.ry  might  refuse  tl»eir  services  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  war,  in  their  opinion  bad  or  dishonourablet  whicht  in  the  opinioo 
^thosc,  who,  having  a  better  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  iu 
merits,  consequently  possess  a  better  judgement  to  decide— is  con^dered  a 
tery  just  and  honourable  one.'  pp.  382,  38 i. 

Though  in  many  resjiccLs  Mr.  B.  has  inspired  ns  with  very 
sincere  ix‘spect,  we  have  to  conipluin  of  a  capital  fault,  for 
which  no  minor  excellences  can  atone.  He  may  appear  a 
divine  among  sailors ;  hut  his  theology  savours  more  of  the 
ship  than  tho  lamp.  He  sometimes  approaches  near  to  the 
sentiments  of  divine  revelation  \  but  this  is,  apparently,  more 
by  acciilent  than  design  ;  for,  at  the  very  next  step,  he  ad* 
vances  assertions  which  are  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  gospel.  Several  of  these  theological  sins  we  had  designed 
to  expose  ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  notice  only  one.  It  is 
in  the  prayef  which  Mr.  B.  puts  into  the  lips  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers,  who  were  just  about  to  pass  from  a  public  execution 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge.  They  were  taught  to 
pray,  that  their  violent  death  might  “  serve  as  some  expiation 
lor  the  many  sins  iliey  have  committed  against**  God.  (p.  616.) 
This  is  implored,  indeed,  through  the  merits  of  him  who 
went  through  still  gr<‘ater  sufferings  for  us  all  :**  hut  if  theiie 
unhappy  men  understood  either  their  own  guih,  the  character 
of  their  Judge,  or  the  nature  and  design  of  Christ*s  atonement^ 
they  would  have  shuddered  to  offer  their  own  death  as  any  ex¬ 
piation  for  their  crimes.  Most  gladly  would  we  avoid  con¬ 
sidering  this  language,  from  so  respectable  a  preacher,  as  be- 
imying  the  melancholy  secret,  tha»,  whatever  complimentary 
notice  he  may  pay  to  the  atonement,  he  is  far  from  being 
deeply  and  cordially  acquainted  with  the  essential  nature  and 
reasons  of  that  grand  ex|>edient,  for  reconciling  the  interest  of 
the  transgressor  with  the  honour  of  Divine  Justice  and  the 

rd  order  of  tlie  universe.  When  the  cross  of  Christ  becomes 
vital  principle  of  our  religion,  we  shall  be  in  as  little 
danger  of  stumbling  on  such  language  as  Mr.  Baynes,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  employs,  as  a  sound  protestant  will  be  of 
pixying  by  accident  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 


Art  VII.  The  Metamorphoses  of  Publius  OviJius  Naso^  in  Ei^Iiih  Blank 
Verse  ;  translated  by  J.  J.  Howard.  2  volt.  8vo.  pp.  627.  Price  1/.  ]/• 
bdt.  Hatchard,  Symonds.  1807. 

'pIfK  “  Thousand  and  One'*  talcs  of  Ovid  are  of  considerable 
value  as  a  literary  record,  and  a  depository  of  the 
Heathen  creed.  The  stories  combined  and  preserved  by  Ipm 
for  the  amusement  and  consideration  of  tliese  happier  ttoigs^ 
VoL.  IV,  T 
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fnmish  impovtaiit  re^imonyto  thr  truth  of  the  Monic  histvir^ 
by  their  c«rre‘»|>orKlence,  or  to  tltf»  necessity  of  the  Christiaii 
Ren’elation  hv  *M>s»miity.  But  the  advnnta^^s  tl>at  niiiy 

he  derived  from  consultinjr  the  Mtrtamorphoscs  arc  not  lo 
obvious,  or  so  free  from  the  dant;eroiis  mixture  of  indelicacy, 
as  to  merit  much  attention  for  the  work  from  the  general 
English  reader.  Wc  are  not  di.sposed,  therefore,  to  regard  an 
elegant  and  uniform  version  of  Ovid,  as,  iti  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  a  (Usidtratnm  in  K.nglish  literature.  There  is  but 
one  respect  in  which  Mr.  Hnwnrirs  design,  in  undertaking  the 
tusk  d'  translation,  imhies  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 
A  modest  dedication  to  Lord  Lonsihile  infoiTUs  ns,  that  he 
tias  endeavoured  “  to  render  the  beauties  of  Ovid  more  ac- 
orssihk*  to  English  readers,  nnd  to  chasten  the  prunenry  of  hit 
ideas  and  his  htn^uage^  so  as  to  fit  his  writings  for  more  ge¬ 
neral  pernsrd.’’ 

This  is  the  whole  of  his  dedication  ;  beside  which  there  U 
neither  preface,  note,  nor  eoniment.  Our  task  in  noticing 
his  work  will  thcrefon*  be  very  short. 

As  to  the  merit  of  cliastening  the  licentiousness  of  some 
expressions,  and  softening  dow  n  the  higli  colouring  of  liii 
origiutvl,  we  cannot  but  allow  Mr.  fl.  the  full  extent  of  his 
daims.  The  version,  however,  which  is  s<i  sedate  as  not  to 
injure  his  readers,  w  ill  unfortunately  he  found,  at  the  same 
tin>e,  so  dull  as  not  to  interest  them.  Of  all  the  classical  poets, 
pei*haps  there  is  none  more  uusnitahle  a  blank  verse  tram- 
Jfttor,  thin  Ovid;  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  especially 
the  (pinlity  of  his  style,  decidedly  point  out  the  luxuriotii| 
the  lively,  the  jTolished  couplet,  as  the  dress  in  which  be 
should  ho  arrayetl.  Hut  of  all  blank  verse,  ])orhaps  Mr. 
Howard’s  is  the  most  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Ond  does  not 
Teconl  a  more  wonderful  metamorphosts  in  liis  whole  work, 
than  that  wlneh  he  himself  has  undergone,  by  drinking  the 
waters  of  Lethe  fmm  the  hand  of  a  Brifisli  conjurer. 

There  is  but  little  to  distinguish  Mr.TL’s  poetry  from  pl.iin 
prost',  except  tlie  nnqiuiichablc  spirit  and  irrepressible  viva¬ 
city  of  the  original,  w’hich  imparts,  now  and  then,  a  little 
animation  ihe.  meagre  lines  ;  excepting  also  some  turgid 
expressions,  i^irtly  n«;cd  to  heighten  the  dignity,  and  partly 
to  equalize  ilie  metre;  and  excepting  fumier  an  uncouti 
inversion  of  ianguage.  Medea,  gathering  herbs,  is  said  to 
^isit  some  rivers  which 

■  ■  . .  *t  ,„„„y  afforded ; 

-  »  ■  anil  the  rushy  shores 
**  Of  Barbc  tome  coDtrikuud.” 

lu  aaoUicv  place.  t!n‘  autimr  proper  to  mention 
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The  rites  of  EscutapTus  iiTtroducM  ^  ’ 

Into  tlie  town  of  Romulusi*'’— — i 

“  That  some  hnmerue  calamity  was  nigh.” 

In  the  following  curious  linos,  Phrrbus  is  directiii|]:  his  sou 
ivhai  track  to  take  in  the  heavens  :  tl>o  whole  forte  of  his 
warning  falls  upon  the  negative,,  which  Mr.  TTowunI  most 
wisely  throws  as  far  otT  as  possible,  and  cunccali^  iu  the  un- 
einphatic  place  of  the  verse  ; 

- ■  ■  ■  '  ^  let  thy  right  wheel  , 

**  Approach  the  tortuous  anake  ao//*  r 

We  have  met  with  scveril  instances  of  fabc  c||Uantity,  aud 
bad  grammar.  '  ‘  ' 

»  .  I 

- - - - mute 

“  Were  all  her  woes,  nor  in  iravairtng  voice, ’fiC.***  ^ 

“Thou  east  thy  garments  from  thy  breast.”* 

Manes  \s  made  a  monosyllabic ;  weep'd  and  sweep* d  are  tub* 
stituted  for  wept  and  swept.  There  are  not -a  few  heavy 
lumbering  lines  of  ten  roonosyllablcs,  almost  as  aukward  an 
diis : — 

“  The  aunt  proud  boaits  the  new-made  god's  great  power.” 

There  are  also  many  Vulgarkinn,  such  as  pitKerdike^  dab^ 
tattling  report ^  fuU-a  amm'dy  dtc.  &c. 

.  The  translation  exhibits,  Itowevcr,  occasional  marks  of  inge¬ 
nuity.  The  names  of  all  Action's  |>uck,  w  hich  Addison  entirely 
omitted,  are  given  by  Mr.  H.  in  English,  and  indeed  are 

C  well  translated.  At  a, single  whistle  we  have  Tracer, 
'r,  Blackfoot,  Killbuck, ,  and  Snap.  To  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  opinion  respecting  the  absolute  and 
comparative  merit  of  Mr.  Howard’s  poetical  endowments,  we 
will  make  two  sliort  extracts;  prefixing  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  original  ;  and  akso  subjoining  the  corresponding 
translations  of  Addison  and  Drydcn. 

Ovid. 

Interea,  volucfw  Pjtocli,  et  E^iui,  ct  /Rthon, 

Solif  cqui,  (pxutusque  Pidegon,  hinnitibtit  aursi 
Flammiferis  tmplent,  pedib^isque  rrpaguU  palaaar. 

gux  poftquatn  T<thy«,  fiKonim  Ignara  nepott«> 
epulit,  et  facta  eit  immensi  copia  cadi. 

Corripuere  vlam,  pedibuiquc  per  a<^a  motia, 

Ob^untei  scindunt  nebulat ;  pennUque  Icvati, 

Prztereuot,  ortos  Udem  de  partiboi,  Euros. 

Howard. 

»  »  Meantime  neigh'd  ataud 

In  circling  flsmes  tlie  wiRged  steeds  of  Sol, 

Pyroeis,  .%thon,  Phlogon,  Eou^i  swift  | 

And  with  impatient  hcofs  the  hairier  beat: 

T  2 
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Which  Tcthyt,  ignorant  of  her  grandson’s  fate, 
l)roTc  back :  and  open  laid  the  range  of  Heaven. 

Swiftly  they  hasten— swiftly  fly  their  heels 
Thro*  the  thin  air,  and  thro*  opposing  clouds, 

Pois’d  by  their  wings,  the  eastern  gsJes  they  pass 
Which  started  with  them.' 

AnnisoN. 

«*  Meanwhile  the  restless  horses  neigh’d  aloud, 

**  Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  stood. 

“  Tethys,  not  knowing  what  had  pass’d,  gave  way, 

••  And  all  the  waste  of  Heaven  before  thro  lay. 

**  '^They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
**  The  flying  youdi  thro’  clouds  and  yielding  air  ; 

With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind, 

“And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  mom  btdiind.” 

Mr.  Howard  is  evidently  the  more  faithful  translator ;  but 
wc  arc  surprised  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  prosody  which  ii 
evinced  iu  his  mode  of  enumerating  the  horses.  In  respect 
of  poetical  tinishing  and  sweetness,  it  must  be  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  to  make  any  comment  on  these  rkal  versions.  Mr. 
H.  would  perhaps  think  it  an  indignity,  to  set  him  forth  as  a 
competitor  with  old  Sandys,  who  we  are  satisfied  is  in  some 
instances  more  than  his  match  ;  being  equally  anxious  to 
consult  the  author’s  reputation,  and  the  reader’s  patience,  we 
shall  make  but  a  short  comparison  of  his  version  with  that  of 
Dryden,  by  whom  it  is  a  less  disgrace  to  be  vanquished, 

Ovm. 

Qu.'im  male  consucscit,  quam  sc  parat  ille  emori 
Tmpius  humane,  vituli  qui  guttura  cultro 
Rumpii  ?  ct  immotas  prachet  mugitibui  aurcs  ?  * 

Aut  qui  vagitus,  similes  piierilibus,  hardum 
Edeotem,  juguiare  potest  i 

Howard. 

•  Soon,  by  ill  custom  warp’d,  docs  he  prepare  ^ 

To  bathe  his  impious  hands  in  human  gore. 

Who  severs  with  his  knife  the  lowing  ikroat 
Of  the  young  calf;  and  turns  a  deafen’d  ear 
To  all  its  cries  :  or  who  the  kid  can  slay 
Moaning  ta  ftLutuive  tone  like  children’s  cries 

Dryden. 

“  What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin, 

“  So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 

Dc.if  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 

'•  Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life. 

“  Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that,  'ere  he  dies, 

“  All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries, 

“  And  imiutfi  io  vain  tby  children’s  criet. 
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Art.  VI 11.  Thoughtt  on  EJucaiton,  By  Maria  Ben  ton.  12mo.  jm.  240. 
Price  Si.  bds.  Boothroyd,  Pontefract ;  Longman  and  Co. ;  William# 
and  Co. 

» 

'T'lUS  I^dy  docs  not  pretend  “  to  offer  a  regular  system  on 
^  education,  but  merely  to  point  out  those  riiings  which  she 
esteems  defective  and  erroneous  in  the  modern  plans  of  instruc¬ 
tion.”  Had  the  execution  of  her  work  |>os.sessed  a  merit  cor- 
res}>ondiiig  to  the  rectitude  of  her  principles,  wd  must  have 
announced  it  with  unqualified  approbation  ;  but  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  find,  in  a  treatise  of  so  useful  a  tendency,  so  many 
blemishes  in  composition  and  style.  Our  author  very  properly 
censures  the  neglect  of  tutors  to  instruct  the  3’oung  in  the 
elementary  somuls  of  their  inative  tongue ;  yet  she  herself  seems 
incap.inle  of  discerning  an  aspirated  A.  Nor  are  her  sentences 
so  correctly  constructed  as  always  to  convey  definite  ideas  of 
her  meaning.  We  read  with  as  much  caiulour  and  patience, 
as  men  of  our  occupation  can  he  supiiosed  capable  of  exercis¬ 
ing  ,  hut  we  confess  we  were  thoroughly  wearied  Uy  the  tauto¬ 
logical  introduction  of  “  Young  people  ought.”  There  is 
also  a  deplorable  inaptitude  in  the  facts  which  Mrs.  B.  advances, 
with  the  design  of  supporting  certain  positions.  A  short  extract 
from  one  of  the  amiable  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  letters  to  his 
banished  tutor,  which  contains  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  uttered  by  atiy  man  of  sensibility  who  admitted  the  idea 
of  a  supv^rintending  providence,  is  pompously  brought  forward 
as  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  supernatural  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  heart.  In  recommendation  of 
children  being  instructed  in  drawing,  we  have  a  warm  eulo- 
gium  on  portrait  painting :  and  in  proof  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  music,  we  arc  favoured  with  the 
account  of  a  young  infidel  being  roused  to  serious  reflection, 
and  finally  reclaimed,  by  hearing  airs  which  reminded  him 
of  his  deceased  mother,  and  her  long- tin  heeded  precepts.  In 
her  chapter  on  reading,  Mrs.  Benson  gives  us  a  collection, 
rather  than  a  selection  of  books,  which  m  her  opinion  may  be 
admitted  into  the  juvenile  library:  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say 
that  these  volumes  arc  distinguished  because  our  author  was 
not  acquainted  with  others,  though  we  certainly  cannot  give 
any  rea^on  more  satisfactory  for  the  preference  oi  some  articles 
in  tlu*  catalogue.  “The  Asiatic' Researches, by  the  late  Sir  W. 
Jones,”  is  not,  we  apprehend, adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
juvenile  reader;  it  would  seem  from  Mrs.  B.’s  iiio<le  of  announc¬ 
ing  it,  that  she  considered  him  as  the  sole  author  of  that  work. 
Wc  beg  leave  to  refer  her  to  Mrs.  More’s  Strictures  on  Keate’s 
Narrative  of  the  Pellew  Islands.  Few  Voyages  arc  admissible 
Hito  a  school-roojii,  on  account  of  that  indelicacy  which  ii 
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nnnglcd,  more  or  Itss,  in  all  accurate  descriptions  of  savage 
life. 

The  foUowinjT  extract  we  select  as  a  favourLble  specimen 
Mrs.  Henson’s  talenls. 

•  On  the  immense  disparity  that  exists  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
they  should  be  led  further  t')  n-flect,  that  even  the  rr.ost  exalt»*d  in  mind, 
rank,  or  fortune,  are  pres,  rwd  by  the  bounty  ot  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
M  U^e  creatures  of  an  hour,  are  liable  to  be  torn  from  all  which  they  pot* 
•eit  at  any  moment,  when  he  sees  fit  to  call  them  from  hence  ;  nay  more, 
that  they  may  during  t!:e  present  state  of  Ixing  be  deprived  of  these  ad- 
vantag«  s  that  poverty  inav  come  at  an  aimed  man,  and  the  shafts  of 
iicknew  may  entei  their  dwelling,  depriving  them  of  those  possessions  b 
which  their  pride  is  centred,  or  of  those  faculties,  whose  superiority  iliey 
vainly  boas'. 

•  Children  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  nothingness  of  those 
things,  respecting  yhi<.h  jKMscns  disquiet  themselves  so  much  in  vain 
Almost  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  m  -king  obscn’ations,  they  behold 
tlie  homage  that  is  pa  d  to  external  circumstances,  that  rank  and  foituhe 
are  ih  grand  objects  to  which  mankind  direct  their  attention,  and  that 
possessed  of  these,  an  individual  seldom  fails  to  secure  the  outward  marks 
of  respect; — that  the  rich  .'vnd  the  grt*it  of  this  world,  be  tlieir  principles 
and  character  wlrat  they  may,  are  followed  and  caressed,  whilst  true  meiit 
languishes  ia  obscurity. 

‘  Is  i  wondeilui  then,  W'ith  such  examples  U'fore  their  eyes,  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  grow  up  with  coiruptcd  dispositions  and  perverted  judgments? 
from  the  outward  survey  whicli  they  carl)  begin  to  u't;c,  ih  y  look  inward, 
and  examining  their  own  situation,  i.tt  .inmer.is,  and  prospects, imagine  they 
see  those  qualifications  in  themselves,  which  entitle  them  to  a  high  degree 
of  distinction. 

‘  Tlu*y  enter  into  society,  where  they  mingle  with  those  w’ho  have  l^eeii 
educ'aii*d  on  cqunllv  erron  ous  principles,  and  from  a  continual  competition 
lor  prxccdency,  the)’  art  ex|K3scd  to  incessant  mortification.  Every  in¬ 
stance  1)1  respect,  which  is  sheu  n  to  another,  and  fniin  which  they  are  ex* 
eluded,  reodtra  them  miserable,  and  fu-m  cr.v}irg  they  begin  to  hate 
the  ol>jcct  ol  ihvir  rivalry,  i'roni  an  unwoiiiiy  auibition  to  rank  with  those 
above  their  own  level,  they  smk  below  it, and  inoidin.ue  in  their  self-esteem, 
find  lew  whoiL  attention  lo  them  is  suificicni  to  graiity  it ;  and  the  least' 
estimable  charactLTs  whom  they  could  probably  have  selected,  those  few 
will  in  gt  nf-ral  pn  vc  to  be.  None  will  punish  themselves  so  far  as  to  bear 
with  the  insoienc  ’  of  pride  but  those  who  have  some  sinister  view,  which 
It  is  'heir  imnmiiatc  purpose  to  answer. 

•  How'  fO’iimon  is  the  obseivatlon,  when  speaking  of  this  detestable  vice, 
**  that  every  one  would  wish  to  have  a  proper  pride.*'  This  too  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  rq>tattd  in  the  pnsvnce  of  children,  till  they  at  length  consider 
pride  as  a  quality,  which  it  isisst  ntially  neccssarv  they  should  possess.  But 
what  is  meant  by  a  proper  pride?  Ti  c  peisons  who  use  the  term,  will  irot 
find,  il  they  si.iich  the  scriptures,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  lliat  any  pride,  of  whatever  species,  is  there  comm  nded.  St.  Paul,' 
in  writing  to  the  I'hilippians,  says,  “  lu  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  csueio 
otliert  bciUT  than  tlicniselvcs**' 

•  But  if  the  proper  pride,  of  which  persons  speak,  is  that  principle  which 
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IS  to  raise  them  above  the  meanness  of  committing  m  uawoi  tky  action,  it  nuy 
be  observed,  that  by  a  much  higher  principle  thin  humiQ  pride,  must  the 
hfirt  be  restrained  from  any  evil  lendeocy,  to  which  it  is  prone.  And  in* 
deed,  in  most  characters,  wluTe  pride  seems  a  predominant  feature,  much 
Bicjnness  of  conduct  is  discernible.’ 

A  large  proportion,  howofcr,  of  ilic  “  Thought*  on  Educa¬ 
tion”  ar^!  very  excellent  The  chapter  on  “  Candour  and 
Prejudice”  has  peculiar  merit.  The  author's  grand  and  uniform 
object  is  to  form  the  Christian  character ;  she  seems  deeply 
KMisihlc  of  the  arduous,  but  important  nature  of  her  task  ;  and 
offers  a  variety  of  valuable  anu  pious  rtmiarks  whicli  we  may 
very  properly  recommend  to  parents  m  general,  us  deserving 
their  careful  con:»idcration  in  the  discharge  of  their  momentouf 
duties. 

Art.  IX.  The  Peasant*^  Death  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourn* 
ing:  and  other  Poems.  By  Jolui  Sirutliers  (Gorbals)  8vo.  pp.  119. 
Price  2s.  t>d.  Ogle,  Glasgow  ;  Ogle,  London. 

T»^  favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  rr'view  of  Mr, 
Struthers’s  former  production,  tlie  Poor  Man’s  Sabbath, 
(Vol.  II.  p.  742)  is  fertile  most  part  applicable  to  the  poem 
now  heforo  us.  If  it  ne\cT  rise.s  to  a  splendid  exhibition  cf 
genius,  it  never  sinks  into  triteness  or  vulgarity.  Iti  priiici* 
pal  charm  is  the  fidelity  with  which  it  represents  the  closiYig 
scene  of  a  pious  cottager’s  life ;  a  subject  so  tenderly  inte¬ 
resting  requires  no  ornament  in  the  recital  to  awaken  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  a  benevolent  ri*adt‘r,  and  summon  the  compassionate 
tear.  The  minute  particularity  of  the  description  assumes  at 
limes  an  air  of  naivete^  which  in  other  connexions  might  seem 
tfK)  familiar  or  low,  but  has  here  the  effect  of  giving  a  |iathetic 
reality  to  the  narniiive,  which  can  never  be  produced  by 
vague  and  lofty  declamation.  Having  descrilied  tlic  sickncM 
of  the  peasant,  and  the  wife’s  anxiclies,  Mr.  S.  depicts  the 
simple  occu|>atioiu  of  the  last  eveiii!ig  with  an  artless  truth, 
which  will  he  sure  of  its  impression  on  all  who  are  cxjierienced 
in  the  afflictions  of  dome*<tic  life.  The  circumstances  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  third  stanza  are  deemed  ominous  by  peasants  in 
many  parts  of  the  country ;  the  season  of  winter  is  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  subject. 

*  But  first  the  children  must  be  put  to  bed ; 

For  drowsy  languors,  listless,  o’er  them  creep; 

No  father’s  bond  caress  to  make  them  glad. 

Nor  trick,  nor  tale,  to  shift  the  hour  of  sleep. 

Still,  little  John,  her  eldest  boy,  will  keep, 

With  filial  care,  her  company  awhile  ; 

Will  listen  to  her  plaint,  and  with  her  weep, 

Or  dwell  with  transport  on  her  transient  smile,  'J 

When  fears  of  future  wot*  she  struggies  to  begiule. 
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Yet,  toon  oVreome,  he  too  begins  to  doze, 

His  closing  eyes  confess  the  drowsy  powei^ 

And,  said  his  prayer,  he  hastens  to  repose. 

For  tir’d  attention  can  apply  no  more. 

Then,  solitary,  all  tlie  long  night  o’er. 

She  counts  the  lagging  minutes  one  by  one 

Listening,  at  times,  the  wild  wind’s  stormy  roar. 

At  times,  her  husband’s  ftrble,  v  eary  p^oan. 

Which,  as  it  rises  slow,  she  m'ngles  with  her  own* 

Mcanrrae,  the  stoim  more  strong  I>egin8  to  blow, 

1  he  rattling  hail  behind  the  chimney  rings. 

And.  rising  wild,  the  fancied  notes  of  woe. 

All  mournful,  sweep  from  echo’s  airy  strings. 

Shrill  Chanticleer,  unwonted,  claps  his  wings, 

And  thrice  he  fills  the  col  with  echoes  drear  ; 

Sudden  the  jattering  door  wide  open  Bings, 

As  raising  up  its  voice  distinct  and  clear. 

Above  the  sick  man  s  bed  the  death-watch  strikes  her  ear. 

Her  ta  k  unable  longer  to  pursue. 

She  rises  up  to  go — she  knows  not  where,' 

Walks  round  the  Boor,  as  somet'  ing  she  would  do^ 

Which  yet  she  cannot  for  the  blinding  tear. 

Out  to  the  night  she  looks ;  there  all  is  drear. 

No  Silver  moon  nor  starry  clusters  rise. 

Terrific  Winter  rides  the  groaning  air. 

With  sombrous  wing  he,  sullen,  shades  the  skies. 

While  thick  tlie  shapeless  drift  tempestuous  round  him  Bies.' 

pp.  16.  — IS, 

In  tSo  (h'seription  of  the  dying  peasant’s  evening  devo¬ 
tions,  the  following  stanzas  allude  to  his  reading  the  scrip* 
tures,  and  to  those  divine  truths  which  only,  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  can  alTord  consolation. 

•  In  words  like  these  his  cry  to  God  is  sent. 

Before  whose  throne  found  waiting  he  would  be  ; 

•*  Hear,  i.ord  !  my  payer  at  morn  shall  thee  prevent ; 

O  wherefore  hid’stThou  thus  Thy  face  from 
Then  fo  the  page,  proclaiming  pardon  free 
Through  Chii  i,  who  came  the  dying  to  redeem. 

He  turiu — but  this  his  spouse  must  read,  for  he 
No  more  can  bear  the  taper’s  trembling  beam; 

So  deep,  before  his  eyes,  the  dark  mists  thic  kening  swim. 

With  fervent  heart,  though  broken  voice,  she  reads, 

IVais  falling  oft,  with  heavy  sobs  between. 

Of  Him,  u  ho  once,  array’d  in  humble  weeds, 

A  man  of  woe  and  matchless  grief  was  seen ; 

Our  sorrows  bearing,  mock’d  by  miscreanu  mean, 
iih  cruel  thorns  crown’d  by  the  fiends  of  war  ; 
llragg’d,  in  ridiculous  purple — with  th’  unclean 
Sisted  U  fore  a  venal  judge’s  bai  , 

There  scourg’d,  cooiwmn’d  and  slaio ;  w  hile  from  him  God  was  far. 
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But  now  aliTft  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 

Wrh  majesty  encircW,  He  appears  j 
Before  Him  all  the  heaTenly  hosts  adore* 

And  the  dread  keys  of  hell  and  death  he  wean; 

And  still  the  ir.eek  and  tender  heart  He  bears 
Toward  his  people,  tempest  toss’d,  below ; 

He  guides  their  weary  wanderings,  counts  their  tears, 

Rebukes  the  storm  that  would  their  steps  o’erthrow. 

And  with  His  smile  dispels  the  gathering  clouds  of  woe.'  pp.  22, 2S. 

The  perusal  of  this  simple  poem  will  undoubtedly  interest 
and  gratify  every  candid  reader. 

“  A  Tale”  follows,  in  heroic  verse,  relating  a  small  pari 
of  the  miseries  introduced  into  domestic  life  by  a  state  even 
of  distant  warfare.  The  other  “  Poi'ms”  are  of  a  lyrical  kind, 
addressed  to  Kanev,  Vanity,  Poverty,  Content;  with  an  ode 
for  the  Paisley  fiurns’  Anniversary  Society ;  they  arc  not 
without  merit. 

The  dtetion  is  pleasingly by  a  slight  admixture 
of  Scotisli  terms;  the  word  “  croud”  expresses  far  more 
ii4p|)ily  thati  the  Kiiglish  coo”  the  plainti>e  note  of  the 
“  cushat,”  nr  wood  pigeon.  The  rliymes  are  not  unfrequently 
very  incorrect ;  “  iVu/i,  Icavn^mty  anticipate — rapture^  scrip* 
/ur(^are  grievous  olFences  against  the  ear  of  an  Luglish  rea- 
d(T.  A  few  pertinent  notes  arc  included  in  this  cheap  and 
unpretending  publication. 

Art.  X.  Hints  to  the  Public^  and  the  Lfgulature^  on  the  Nature  and  Effect 

of  Evangelical  Preaching.  By  a  Barrister.  Part  tlie  First.  Uvo.  pp.  147. 

Price  3t.  6d.  Johnson.  1808. 

WE  wish  that  those  who  employ  the  word  Evangelical  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  would  favour  the  world  with  their 
definition  of  it,  and  cite  their  authority  for  giving  it  a  mean¬ 
ing  of  uhich  any  one  who  preaciies  at  nil  should  he  a>hanu'd. 
They  are  much  mistaken  if  ihey  think  that  it  hurts  the  feelings, 
of  those  to  whom  they  affix  it;  and  we  would,  therefore,  re¬ 
commend  them  to  spare  themselves  the  guilt  of  prostituting 
*  term  that  has  pretensions  to  be  considered  us  sacred,  by 
living  HTonrse  to  the  ancient  collectanea  of  slander,  for  a 
®ick-iiame  which  will  better  suit  their  spleen. 

Of  all  the  endeavours  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  cssen- 
bil  doctrines  of  Christianity  whicli  have  been,  cither  seriously 
nc  kcoffingly,  Evangelical^  which  are  asserted  in  the 

Anicles  of  our  venerable  establishment,  and  nominally  main¬ 
tained  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  the  present  is 
^rbaps  the  most  contemptible.  The  author  has  not  sufficient 
biowledge  of  the  matter  on  which  he  writes,  to  avoid  the 
rt>Mest  violations  of  piety  and  common  tense;  nor  of  the 
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language  m  whicli  he  writes,  to  siiui)  tin*  roont  shimefulBH. 
5*ppIicalion  ot  its  torms,  aiul  intni>pvi»>ent  of  i(s  graaniaaiic4 
rules.  His  ])«iiuphlci  consists  of  garbled  extracts  from  thepro. 
fiuciions  ot*  uniters,  both  iii  anti  out  of  the  establishment,  whi^ 
he  h.is  souit'how  learnt  to  call  A thrown  togeilierli 
true  chaotic  ilisor.lv’r,  illustrate J  by  his  own  annotations, 
(lircctctl  to  ro'U'w  tVe  threadbare  scandal,  that  kiangetinl 
liocivines  tend  to  liciMuiousuess  of  morals.  That  a  jRaruita 
inight  be  un.tctjuainied  with  such  a  subject,  it  is  not  tl\fficttli 
to  suppose  ;  but  that  a  fYol  member  of  that  respectable  bodt 
.should  take  so  nnirh  pains  to  on  pose  tliat  i:»norancc  of 
which  the  srr<»htcst  dc'^ree  of  self-knowledge  would  have  nude 
hint  conscious,  can  hardU*  be  imagined.  We  will  nottakfto 
onrst  Ives  tlie  responsibility  of  asserting  such  an  extrn\-agwn 
thing,  on  vague  rumour,  but  leave  the  name  of  the  writer  n 
Sttfe  obscurity,  till  he  gives  it  up,  intlie  second  part  of  hij 
work,  t»>  public  Cirnteinpt.  . 

The  Uutinrd  llarii:^ter  after  telling  tlie  comniunity’’ thit 
evangelical  doctrine  requires  tliom  to  believe,  “  that  Godmlt 
thevi  originatlij  sinful  and  depraved^'*  takes  for  his  trxt-bixik, 
ill  refuting  it,  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Colquhoun  on  the  Police  of 
the  Metro|)olis.  For  this  he  gives  us  the  following  notable  in* 
son. 

•  For  my  pnrt,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  ori^i 
that  errru/uirttf  waich  is  so  vci y  visible  amongst  us,  I  prefer  the  plain  !►' 
trlligihle  account,  as  given  by  that  very  w'orthy  and  valuable  magianit 
Mr.  Colquhoun)  to  all  tiu:  my :»tcriou5  jargon  and  blasphemous  noimt 
that  Calvin  and  his  followers  ever  uttered  from  las  days  to  the  present* fi 

We  arc  sure  the  worthy  magistrate  will  hardly  giveciolit 
to  his  eyes  in  seeing  himself  pitted  against  the  hclurnaer,  to 
a  theorist  upon  the  subject  of  human  dcpruiilj/.  Dr.  C.  «ijl 
immediately  disrov(M*  that  the  advocate  for  morality  is  suffice 
entiy  vnsi'd  in  the  “  corruption  which  is  so  very  vUikk 
RnKingKi  us,’*  lo  try  to  sliarc  in  his  well  Ccnrncd  repulali^ 
by  making,  before  the  public,  a  spurious  claim  to  sunilahtj 
of  sentiment,  and  unitv  of  object.  We  can  safely  luetlitt  ibi 
futility  of  the  trick;  for  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  ilullw^ 
which  be  has  ihu*.  r[)p(  iidf  d  to  belter  materials,  is  too  bein 
to  be  rendered  biunani  by  any  extraneous  support.  Tbi^ 
wc  may  not  seem  to  pass  censures  unmerited  by  &cti, 
will  present  to  our  rraJei-s,  the  Ban  ister’s  pious  coouncal  • 
the  hc.tunful  lines  ot  Cowper,  which  his  deep  ix^ading  in  Evm> 
^clu'al  ViMdUiTo  leads  him  to  ascrilie  to  Dr.Hawker. 

•*  There  ift  ikjftunlcun  Jilltd  %vith  llood^ 

Drawn  from  Kmn  anuePt  veins. 

And  stNNiRS  plungfdhffisath  that  ficod  i 

Lose  ALL  THLIR  OL  lLlY  STAiSf. 
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•  The  dying  Thief  rejoiced  lo  tec 
Tim  fountain  in  his  day, 

And  there  have  I  as  well  as  he, 

Washkd  ai.l  my  3iNf  away/* 

The  Psdmist  sayi  of  the  wicked  man  **that  he  delighteUi  in  blood;'*  ht 
!li  therefore  U*  rv  adily  enough  pcrsuaci>-d  to  wash  himsidf  i  lean  in  tht  cU* 
aes/ofhii  corruption.  His  reason  will  not  be  shocked  nor  his  faith  tug- 
jiiwl,  to  find  this  element  consecrated  to  so  extmordinary  a  purpose.*  (!) 

Nor  is  tlio  production  less^  ailiiiirabie  for  excellence  of 
style,  than  it  is  for  propriety  of  sentiiiieiu!  The  aulluM*  hat 
isdecd  the  rare  talent  of  utiitlng,  in  tihort  passages,  all.ther 
jfir  qualities  wljicli  characterize  liiiri  as  a  writer.  The  follow* 
ing  extracts  will  explain  our.incanint*  :  Abolish  the  iuo* 

wlfu'hthis  new  power  thus  and  abuH\  and  wiiat 

have  a c  left?  'l  ake  away  the  moral  coinniandinents  of  God 
from  his  gospel,  ami  you  have  Ittin  the  axe  to  the  root.**  p.  tW: 

**  God  ih  •  priest  imist  stand  foremost  in  all  the  great  works 
of  instmuous  conversion, ”.p.  123.  In  a  long  note,  p.  137,  re¬ 
markable  for  it;  blunders,  he  takes  cK  Ciision  to  display  Ins  wit 
tiki  icurning,  in  ccrrcctlng  the  inii(|iiotation  of  the  (iroper 
Qtajc  “  Apelles”  for  “  Apella,”  frOiO  u  passage  in  Horace,  in 
the  Kvangelical  Magazine.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  learned, 
be  would  have  know  n,  that  the  dlH'crence  between  ilie  names 
b  of  liu  ntoinent,  and  not  half  so  otiensive  to  a  scholar,  as  bis 
own  ignorant  remarks  upon  it; — not  to  mention  bis  stupid 
lubtitution  of  “  .Iudc</s,”  for  “  JndaL'iis,"  in  citing  the  line 
from  the  inugazitie.  How  far  the  barrister  is  (pialitied  to  ho* 
coote  a  critic  iii  the  learned  languages,  may  be  judged  from 
his  proticiency  in  his  native  tongue,  in  the  pride  uf  his 
ktmry  trill  nip  h  over  the  Kvangdical  vA'wox^  he  exclaims— 
“  The  line  with  which  he  meant  to  sanction  \\\^  incredibility^  (!) 
he  will  find  in  Horace  Sal.  5.  1.  l(X).  I  refer  him  lo  the  origi- 
^til,  that  ho  may  not  hereafter  eorrupt  the  text  of  the  elas¬ 
tic!*,  Ike!”  He  does  not  tell  the  Kdiior  in  which  hook  of  tbm 
^^dres  the  passage  is  to  be  found,  and  from  the  sptviinen  he 
hi*  given  of  his  learning,  it  may  he  reasonably  doubted  whe* 
^hrr  l>e  knew  that  tliere  are  more  than  one.  He  has  the 
cond^mceiihion,  in  the  same  luminous  note,  to  mention  the 
''‘Ecclkctjc*’  Review.  Wc  ought  |>erhaps,  in  conimoii  civility, 
^  ho  proud  of  the  honour  he  has  done  us  ;  hut  we  know  not 
how  to  be  pleased  or  angry  with  a  person  who  cannot  s|Mdl 
^  title  of  our  work.  Such  is  the  miserable  scribbler,  who 
^08  uj>on  him  to  otFcr  to  the  “  l^ihlic  and  the  LegisJatiir©’* 
h*i  “  Hints, ’*  not  on  the  “  nature  and  effects  of  Kvangelical 
^teaching,*'  for  of  these  he  is  absolutely  ignorant;  bat  on  hU 
p<‘rversioiis  of  those  utiiih.  If  it  should  he  possible  for 
*  ptfK)!)  of  respectable  taleau  to  avow  bis  o|nuion,  that 
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preacliinj^  the  ilociriiic  of  human  depravity y  and  the  nfce^ki  i 
of  the  atonement y  divine  injinencey  repentanccy  Jaiihy 
spiritUiii  holincssy — lias  a  tendency  to  relax  the  piibiic 
raU,  we  may  think  it  right  to  refute  such  an  advocate  d 
the  notion,  notwithstanding  ius  palpable  absurdity  and  (iIk. 
hood.  But  we  really  cannot  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  co» 
troverting  any  opinion  witli  the  “  Barrister.”  As  he  hip. 
pens  to  hirnish  ns  with  an  apposite  summary  of  our  ju(lg^ 
xnent  of  his  work,  we  shall,  without  further  comment,  tdtc 
leave  of  him  by  quoting  it 

*  What  a  contemptible  opinion  must  such  writers  entertain  of  the  BiitiA 
public,  before  they  can  venture  to  dictate  to  it  in  such  a  strain  of  unmevi^ 
gibberish ;  no  man  that  did  not  count  upon  finding  in  every  reader  i 
greater  fool  than  himself  could  risk  the  publication  of  such  impious  tn4' 

p.  106.  V 


Art.  XI.  A  Vimheation  of  thi  Hindoos  from  the  Aspersions  oftb 
Reverend  Claudius  Huchanan^  M.  A.  with  a  Refutation  of  the  Aip 
ments  exhibited  in  his  Memoir,  cn  the  Expediency  of  an  hccleiiaaal 
Establishment  for  British  India,  and  the  ultimate  Civi!i/atioo  of  da 
Natives,  by  their  Conversion  to  Christianity.  Also,  Remarks  os  a 
Address  from  the  Missionaiies  in  Bengal,  to  the  Natives  of  India,  coi> 
demning  their  Errors,  and  inviting  them  to  become  Christians.  TV 
whole  tend'n^  to  evince  the  Kxcellence  of  the  Moral  System  of  dk 
Hindoos,  and  the  Danger  of  interfering  with  their  Customs  or  Religiss 
By  a  Bengal  Officer.  8vo.  pp.  171.  Price  4s.  R.  and  J.  Rodid 
1808. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  laudable  pains  taken,  bysone 
of  thr  pious  people  of  these  times,  to  engage  our  respect 
at  least,  if  not  to  effect  our  conversion,  to  the  “  religion”  of 
the  Brahmins,  we  cannot  profess  to  have  entirely  overcome 
ail  the  difKciiltics  of  admitting  the  doctrine  of  ti*ansmigraUia 
Till  very*  lately  we  had  no  doubts  whatever  on  the  subject; 
w'e  could  most  conscientiously  have  declared  a  total  disbelid 
of  that  doctrine  ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  or  misfortune  of  ci»* 
did  minds,  to  be  in  every  stage  of  their  intellectnal  coune 
tuscepuhie  of  the  impression  of  every  new  argument,  so  thi 
yon  snau  find  them,  in  February,  veering  toward  the  belief d 
what  th«y  had  deemed  utterly  absurd  in  the  Deceml)er  pl^ 
ceding,  hi  time,  however,  they  learn  to  he  a  little  eautiousd 
instantly  avowing  each  new  direction  of  their  opinions:  •• 
tlierefore  do  not  wish  to  he  just  now  called  upon  to  exprei 
ourselves  decidedly,  as  to  our  views  of  this  grand  tenet  d 
Indian  faith  ;  ,we  shall  only  say  that  the  sole  argument  which 
has  gone  far  to  change  our  former  views  of  the  subiect,  afin* 
from  tlw  a|>|)earance  of  such  an  author  as  the  one  now  beSi* 
us.  For  it  would  seem  rather  difficult  to  believe,  that  such  • 
piece  of  entity  should  have  originated  in  this. country*  of  Enf* 
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to  which,  notwitlistandiiig,  we  are  to  refer,  as  far  as 
ippctrs,  the  coinmencement  of  nis  present  stage  of  inundane 
ej^ence :  he  does  not  perhaps  distinctly  say  this,  but  it  is  * 
impossible  for  us  to  assign  such  a  nativitv  to  the  sister 
blind,  because  we  are  all  apprized  of  the  valuable  privilege 
conferred  on  that  soil  by  St.  Patrick,  of  never  having  cause 
to  regret  the  want  of  ichneumons.  And  our  partiality  for 
England,  though  the  country  produces,  we  know,  many  things 
for  which  it  is  never  the  better,  would  really  make  it  cfesirabTe 
to  hope,  that  the  moral  agent  before '  us  received  its  being 
lod  acquired  its  properties  in  some  distant  country  and  age, 
though  it  does  not  say  whether  it  has  any  dim  traces  of  re^ 
collection  of  having,  early  in  the  Kali joogy  infested  the  pre* 
cinctsofsome  idoPs  temple  in  the  East,  and  tasted  under  the 
infernal  altar  the  blood  of  a  human  sacrifice.  The  surmise 
of  an  origin  not  very  recent,  is  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  fome thing  more  virulent  and  inveterate  in  the  quality  of 
the  being,  than  could  have  grown  from  inhabiting  any  small 
oumber  of  malignant  substances  and  forms.  Whether  this 
aiy  not  have  been  an  instance  of  a  sacrilegious  sinuor  doomed 
to  **  pass,**  according  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  (page  312) 
a  thousand  times  into  the  bodies  of  spiders,  of  snakes,  or 
mischievous  toad-sucking  demons,**  it  is  not  for  us  to  pretend 
to  determine.  It  is  also  difficult  to  guess  how  the  last  transit 
was  suffered  to  go  into  the  veritable  or  apparent  shape  of  a 
mn,  if  that  improvement  of  condition  was  in  any  possible 
connection  with  amendment  of  quality.  But  yet,  on  consi¬ 
deration,  this  may  perhaps  be  partly  explained  ;  for  as  there 
is  in  the  creature  one  good  quality,  this  may  be  come  in  the 
place  of  a  bad  one  :  this  good  property  is  honesty*,  as  oppo¬ 
sed  to  hypocrisy. 

The  several  preceding  remonstrants  against  the  measures 
for  imparting  Cnristian 'instruction  to  the  Hindoos,  while  in 
r/erf  presenting  themselves  as  the  abettors  of  paganism,  with 
its  abominations,  were  disposed  notwithstanding  to  keep 
JJps  certain  language  of  pretended  respect  for  Christianity, 
Their  hypocrisy  was  indeed  clumsily  managed,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  sacr^  cause 
which  was  to  be  mocked  by  it  y  but  believing  no  doubt  that  til 
^hc  friends  of  that  cause  were  little  better  than  fools,  they 
^oght  it  might  be  easy  to  gull  them  without  much  dexterity 
of  phrase,  and  they  imagined,  we  suppose,  some  possible  ad- 
^ntage  to  themselves  in  so  doing.  While  earnestly  plotting, 
«erefore,  a  mortal  sacrifice  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  is 
foy  thing  more  than  a  local  superstition,  to  be  allowed  where 
J^ilready  prevails,  they  adopted  a  proceeding  which  was 
out  a  very  aukward  imitation  of  the  smooth  treachery  of  that 
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most  iinHrrnl)lr  nmn  w  lio  \s  “  gt»iic  lo  bi^  own  place  r  *  1^  I 
however  not  likelv  to  Ik‘  so  loiu-ly  as  some  <livincs  hare  in^ 
eiried.  Knt  tliis  Henj^ai  OiHrer  justly  despises  all  suchiy. 
low  and  nsi  lcss  policy  ;  aiiil  comes  forward  in  tite  hoiCB 
avo^vd  rfinractor  of  a  soldier  (»f  Herod  or  Pilate,  whose  ro^ 
heathenism  lati^hs  at  the  nneonth  grimaces  of  pretetided 
ht^liness  with  which  the  less  courageous  conspirators  arejinv 
ceediog  to  their  purpose.  Jir  does  not  cant,  in  feebk  m! 
stupid  hvfH*rl)ole  of  falsehood,  to  Mr.  I’wining’s  tune  of  **  a». 
rendering  life  rather  than  the  fdiristiao  religiott.”  He  makes 
none  of  Major  Scott  Waring’s  clumsy  pretences  of  rfspect 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aiui  “  our  good  old  church,”  or  d 
believing  tlic  “  truths  of  our  religion,”  mid  hoping  no  one 
will  altrihute  his  reviling  of  missionaries,  and  his  HTU’er  attke 
**  new  nmnia  of  eotivcrsion,”  “  to  indilferenoe  lo  the  cteni! 
welfare  of  ilie  nativ(‘snf  India.”  He  is  content,  and  perbipi 
oeii  proud,  to  provoke  the  ahhnrrence  of  tl>e  public  kyhi 
impious  audacity,  and,  in  much  consistency  with  the  bravm 
of  ills  character,  leaves  undivided  to  his  coatljutors  thesttik 
faction  of  being  rew  arded  w  ith  its  contempt  for  their  hjp 
crisy.  Wt*  can  easily  stippose  Ire  would  a<ldress  them  in  scat 
atich  terms  as  these:  “  VV here  is  lire  use  of  your  pretcn4ii»| 
what  yon  know,  or  miglit  know,  thiit  not  a  mortal  will  W- 
lieve  ?  F.ven  if  any  hodv  Tt  mfA/ iH'liet  e  your  sham  iialaverol 
liking  the  church,  the  hihlt*,  and  all  that,  wliat  gooii  woald  k 
be  ?  Is  one  always  to  he  putting  on  a  set  of  pretended  notww. 
and  atljusiing  tlunu  like  a  parson  his  jrulpit  clothes  at  atfUa 
looking-glass,  before  one  is  to  venture  out  ieto  the  world* 
If  true  ratmot  do  wliat  one  pleases  and  sny  what  one  tbiik'* 
but  most  be  canting  a  parcel  of  stuff,  ju<t  herau''C  bi^icf' 
and  priests  are  p.vid  to  cant  it,  it  were  better  to  shoot  onewk 
with<»ut  mon*  acltu  I  ani  for  a  man  of  spirit  showing  thit  W 
does  not  cave  for  all  the  priests  and  methodists  on  eittk 
W  hat  the  pla‘gue  should  ki'cp  its  frotn  telling  thenitkrj 
we  are  mure  of  their  dnjH‘s  ?  You  are  not  afrai<l,  I  supjww. 
ofiliese  Chri^tianv,  and  the  persoit  they  call  C'hrist  ?  II  J®* 
■re,  Toil  have  made  a  fine  hlnndt*rin  saving  so  much  as  J® 
have  already ;  1  wish  it  rray  not  he  too  late  for  you  to  get  W 
Coneiled  In  mother  Church  ;  ti'T  the  tirst  opportunity  by  » | 
liieans,  I  beg  of  yon,  and  he  prodigious  penitent,  and  stilww 
the  Bible  Soeieiv.  At  any  rate,  do  not  go  on  luakii^g  p*** 
tenet's  of  some  kind  of  rt*spect  for  ('!u*isiianity,  while 
body  may  see  that  nou  arc  insulting  and  practically  .discls^ 
ing  It,  and  that  \{iu  would  caper  with  jnv  to  .see  all  the  biW® 
iinhc  woild  piled  up  for  a  hontirt:.  For  myself,  tlu*y  ^ 
Cali  me  inlid«'l,  or  heathen,  or  atht.ist,  if  they  plejisc,  biit^ 
tkniil  nwxT  call  me  hypocrite  or  cow  ard ;  and  as  to  you,  I 
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fftlly  ihink  that  wliile  yon  arc  throwing  away  all  other  roputa*> 
vou  might  as  well  keep  that  of  courage." 

Wecioi  easily  conceive,  dial  the  accession  of  this  hero  will 
Bol  give  an  untningleii  sutisfactioii  to  the  hand.  'I'hough  his 
tiews,  bis  spirit,  and  his  ohject,  are  hut  the  same  as  theirs^ 
his  inucniioii^  l)oldnt'^s  makes  a  more  perfect  disc  losure,  than 
liiey  would  probably  have  wished  till  some  more  favourable 
lew  Hi.  It  is  not  iiufecd  any  very’  r.'tiiKvJ  anificc  of  managcw 
meiit  that  they  could  have  coiiiprehemlcd,  or  therefore  ap^ 
pUuded  ;  Mr.  Twining’s  understanding,  (*spccially,  might  not 
havahecnable  to  distinguish  the  new  ally  from  a  Christian, 
h»l  bu  written  with  any  thing  like  the  delicate  siihtiety  and 
iiQiSseof  such  an  autiior  as  llutne.  A  tolemhly  hroait  sty)< 
of  «»s|>rcssion  \ras  cpiite  iu‘cess;iry  to  meet  the  pcrci;ptioni 
of  the  junto  ;  luit  still  they  conld  have  recogiirz(\l  the  tnark« 
1)1' friiteruiiy  in  our  author,  uiihout  his  ahsolntdy  going  the 
f  Wiigtli  of  cnaunting  psalms  to  the  kiathsome  i>(ion^,  and 
I  celebrating  the  sulihiiio  theology  of  that  |)a.ssage  in  ih# 
j  Institutes  of  .Menu,  which  contains  a  clawsc  rclaliiig  to  ilic 
RXCUtlTIONS  of  the  dh  inity!  Not  that  thqy ‘mights  have 
ha^lany  alijyction  to  uU  thi.^  in  itself,  and  in  its  propcT  place, 
iImi  is  in  Bengal ;  hot  in  Kngluntl  there  is  a  rei  taiirnMnainder 
of iho  fashion  of  deciMicy,  which  inuxisies  iIk;  n^e^iiy  of  a 
tioall  measure  of  policy  ;  atid  therofbn!  they  wolild  hare  beiMt 
much  more  glad  of  his  assistance,  if  be  Inci'not  riishe  I  sn 
furiously  forward,  in  tVt  costinne  of  the  gymnmophist-s,  to 
heat  thi*gong  of  the  itlol’s  temple,  and  summon  the  people  to 
the  mass  of  Seeva.  Such  as  he  is,  however,  the  party  naust- 
have  him  for  an  associate;  in  compassion  they  must  have 
him,  for  he  is  tit  for  no  oilier  comfiuny  ;  he  has  lost  vast  in  rhe 
civilized  society  of  Ctiristendom  ;  this  irretnevahU;  sacrihee 
ii»ie  lor  the  cause,  is  evidence  of  his  meru,  and  will  svciwc 
hh  fidelity.  And  tliongh  it  would  have  heeti,  in  the  Jiarty,  an 
i‘xin‘mely  moderate  .'iiid  humhle  |M‘tition,  to  har<^  askud  td 
the  Indian  gods  to  send  them  aco-operator  much  better  versed 
1®  rules  of  ait  and  discretion,  and  vein*  innc.h  htnt^T  capable 
of  const  rue  ting  sentences,  than  this  unfortunate  imp,  yet  ws* 
Ihink  they  may  make  good  sei-vxe  of  him  *  in  a  cause,  iii 
•hich  they  will  not  be  Jilile  every  day  to  iind  cr'‘atiir(iici>| 
Sttftfient  vice  ami  stupidity  to  be  employed.  He  is 
the  ('aJii)in  for  their  drutlgery,  their  curses,  and  tlieif  iiirauA. 
*^^8 ;  admirably  fitted  to  iVich  wood  for  biking  their  uloU 
burning  their  women  ;  the  ganiuinc  bagseed,"  whose 
•^ry  dialect  betrays  the  descent  from  Doi^rp^'a  or  Syc(*rax. 
is  exactly  for  their  purpose*,  if  they  want  onor^i  through 
they  may  eructate  and  disuorgr:  5lan:Uv»i 

hlamciess  ndsbionancs,  profane  every  thing  that  w 
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nacred,  as?<ert  every  thine;  that  is  faUe^  and  deify  e?ery  Ouq* 
that  is  ahoininabie. 

The  chief  part  anii  object  of  the  production  before  im,  ii 
the  direct  assertion,  extended  and  illustrated  to  gri'at  length, 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Hindoo  “  relij^ion,”  which  is 
sented  as  so  -firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  it  it 
madness  to  presume  the  possibility  of  displacing  it  by  Chm. 
tianity  ;  and  so  adequate  to  all  their  spiritual  and  iiioril  W 
tcrests,  that  if  Christianity  cou^d  he  substituted,  it  would  be 
no  advantape  to  them.  Collateral  topics  are  treated  ini 
rambling. way, several  of  them  in  a  sort  of  attack  on  Dr.Bs. 
chanan.  The  subject  of  the  missions  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
business.  Most  of  what  he  has  to  say  directly  on  this  subject, 
seems  to  have  been  set  down  previously  to  the  appearance  of 
Maj  or  Scott  Warinp’s  pampnlet,  but  is  so  perfectly  in  the  I 
same  strain,  that  each  might  be  taken  as  an  echo  of  the  other. 
The  commencing  paragraph  will  tell  what  set  him  a-going,iD4 
exemplify  the  singular  correctness  of  his  composition. 

•  Having  recently  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  nunuiciiyt 
professing  to  be  a  “  Translation  of  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  lodu, 
from  the  Missionaries  of  Serampore,  in  Bengal,  inviting  them  to  bccoae 
Christians  and  having  been,  at  all  times,  deeply  impressed  with  a  strQi| 
tense  of  the  impi  licy,  the  inutility,  and  danger  of  all  attempu  to  conmi 
to  Christianity  the  natives  of  Hindostaii :  no  sooner,  therefore,  did  I 
peruse  the  indicated  missionary  paper,  than  I  threw  together  the  few  l^ 
marks  that  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  pamphlet.* 

His  Himsy  observations,  reljiting  to  the  missions,  having; 
been  answered  .and  exploded  by  anticipation,  in  the  nrioof 
publications  that  have  been  called  forth  by  the  two  forwer 
writers,  a  very  slight  additional  notice  will  suffice.  It  » 
needless  to  cite  notorious  facts,  in  contradiction  to  his  asiertios 
of  the  im])ractirahility  of  convertitig  the  Hindoos.  But  k 
may  he  remarked  here,  and  might  have  been  remarked  b^  1 
fore,  that  these  men  let  themselves  talk,  as  if  nothing  wtrt 
effected  where  prodigies  arc  not  efi'ected,  and  as  if  a  thi#C 
could  never  be  done  which  cannot  be  done  in  an  instwt 
What  do  they  suppose  the.  missionaries  ernected  to  effect,  mi 
in  what  time  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  Mr.  Carey,  for  insUDCt, 
landed  in  India  with  the  notion  that  all  who  came  to  wonhil 
the  Ganges,  or  to  burn  their  mothers  or  expose  their  chil¬ 
dren  on  its  hanks,  one  season,  were  to  come  there  the  next » 
bo  baptized  ?  Or  that  the  want  of  moon-light  the  halfofeac^ 
month  would  be  supplied  bv  the  light  of  Hindoo  tempk^ 
set  on  fire  over  the  heads  of  their  gods  by  the  ir  recent 
thinpers  all  through  Hiruiostan  ?  The  missionaries  were  p**®* 
fully  instructed,  bt*fore  they  went,  in  the  obduracy  of  hutai® 
Mature;  in  the  fatal  resUtance  which  truth  has  every  whi* 
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to  ctprrt  from  ignorance  ami  prejiulico,  ami  a  pure  religion 
from  ilespcrate  moral  depravity.  They  had  found  too  much 
of  this,  enMi  in  a  country  like  KnglamI,  to  indulge  for  one 
nioinoiit  the  dn'am  il\at  thi‘y  uere  to  transfonu  atid  illumi- 
r«tc  crnwiU  of  inisorahic  pagan  hnrharians,  hy  just  touching 
tbfin  "it!t  a  testanuMit  or  a  tract.  As  they  could  not  pn?. 
imiie  to  promise  tirciuselves,  (dr  the  present,'  that  extraovdi- 
narv  exertion  of  divine  power  which  their  coididence  in 
prophetic  declarations  foriMaw  as  the  felicity  of  some  future 
I  a;;e,  they  formed  their  calculation  nearly  on  the  recorded 
i  iml  usual  etfect  of  human  lahours  for  the  promotion  of  re« 

I  lipoii.  I  hey  could  not  need  to  he  told,  in  order  to  keep 
[  their  imagination  soher,  that  a  hnndfid  of  men  commencing 
^  hostility,  on  such  a  calctdation,  against  a  most  comprehtMu 
sivr  ami  inv(Mei*ate  sujK‘rstition,  must  expect  so  slow  n 
kuccess,  that  only  their  setting  as  high  a  value  as  ever  bene¬ 
volent  apostle,  or  if  possible  as  ever  the  still  more  benevo¬ 
lent  angels  of  heaven  did,  on  one  pagan  delivered  from  the 
abhorred  den  of  idolatrous  superstition,  would  console  thent  on 
1  numerical  view  of  tlieir  acijuisitions.  Almost  such  a  value 
i  thevtio  set,  in  the  slow  progress  of  their  success,  ou  each 
^  individual ;  and  therefore  their  animation  is  sustained,  not- 

Hitlistaudin»r  their  cause  does  not  obtain  multitudes  and 
•  ^ 

pnnccs,  the  oidy  standard  by  which  these  ofliccrs  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  caj)able  of  estimating  success. 

Ifth  missionaries  really  did  go  to  India  with  hopes  some¬ 
what  too  elated,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fallacious 
accounts  u  ld(  li  a  former  set  of  infidel  n*porters  had  concur- 
^d  in  giving  to  Kurope  of  the  innocence,  mihiness,  and  ci¬ 
vilization  of  the  Hindoos  ;  a  fallacy  which  this  Vindicator  is 
,  dllycn  ugh  to  attempt  imposing  on  the  now  better  informed 
!  public  once  more,  and  without  the  smallest  aid  of  elegance, 
ingenuity,  or  learning,  'rhe  missioiiiirics  knew  they  should 
find  i  !n!s  almost  as  plentiful  as  stumps  of  trees,  and  millions 
unhappy  mortals  prostrate  before  them  ;  thev  were  prepared 
for  this,  i)ut  they  had  perhaps  trusKal  these  deceivers  rather 
I  too  far,  i(»  make,  in  its  full  extent,  the  ittfallible  inference  at 
i  to  the  moral  dt'pravity  of  the  people  ;  the  coiisetpicnce  was,  a 
fueling  ot*  no  little  surprise  to  lind  thetn  almost  all  cheats, 
ind  iuiniterers.  However,  they  have  had  the  courage 
to  l  »f)(nir  against  both  the  idolatry  and  the  moral  depravity  ; 
tbvy  ronii  te  in  ’he  ultimate  henigttity  of  Heaven  tO'inc  uuhap- 
ry  u  ii  oiKoTthe  Kast  ;  and  this  lien^al  Ollicer  maybe  assured, 
tb.atb  y  look  on  the  yet  little  rompany  of  first  converts  with 
UHir  ;  ,if  1  ^1,1  considering  the  intrinsic  value  of 

,*“01,11^  (V  r  s-  mnze.l  miud>,  or  regarding  them  as  the  pre- 
^  an  itifmitc  multitude  to  become  the  disciples  an^ 
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agents  of  the  Christian  cause  long  perhaps  afier  they  tHiIl 
have  retired  from  their  mission  to  their  reward, — asheev^ 
did,  in  the  day  of  victory,  on  ten  times  as  many  of  the  same 
race  of  people  lying  dead  on  the  field. 

One  paragraph  relating  to  the  motives  of  the  missionario 
may  be  taken  from  among  many  others  of  a  kindred  qualitr, 
in  which  we  arc  inclined  to  gi\e  the  writer  credit  for  tie 
sincerity  of  his  expressions,  to  show  how  much  of  some, 
thing  like  fatuitv,  in  judging  of  even  very  plain  ihinjjs,  i 
ccitain  degree  of  irreligion  will  induce  upon  an  nndersund* 
ing,  that  naturally  might  perlmps  have  had  considerabU 
more  than  wherewithal  to  save  the  nose  from  encounteriuj 
a  post. 

*  If  men,  thus  labouring  for  subsistence  in  their  vocation,  and  under 
the  nccessiiy  of  making  converts,  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  ensure  tk 
continuance  of  their  allowances,  and  the  permanency  of  their  minioi, 
rashly  venture  to  hurl  the  bigot  anathema  of  intolerance  at  the  head  of  the 

Y  arbarian  Hindoos,”  and,  unadvisedly,  to  vilify  the  revered  repositorin 
of  th*'tr  faith  ;  we  may  find  some  colour  of  excuse  in  the  seeming  oeco* 
•ity  under  which  thev  act :  but,  that  a  member  of  the  English  churd, 
a  public  servant  of  the  Company,  &c.  5cc.  &c.’  p.  3. 

To  attempt  explaining  to  him  the  elevated  religious  nature 
of  the  motives  by  wineli  they  are  actuated,  wouid  undoubt* 
edly  be  much  the  same  thing  as  to  accost  the  faculties  of 
the  post  afores;iid,  or  even  those  of  Mr.  'Fwining  ;  but  we 
niav  hope  to  make  it  intelligihle  to  him  by  what  motives  they 
are  not  actuated,  when  we  state,  that  tlie>e  missionaries  in  i 
great  mt'asnre,  if  not  entirely,  support  themselves  hy  their 
secular  employments,  which  they  nmlertook,  in  orilerlhat  ibe 
contrihiitions  from  England  might  he  applieil  to  the  purpoift 
of  the  mission  in  a  stricter  sense  thati  that  of  supporting  ilietn* 
selves  and  their  families,  and  w  itli  a  generous  unanimous  de¬ 
termination  to  devote  to  the  same  exclusive  purpose  whil- 
ever  surplus  might  arise  to  any  or  all  of  them  from  such 
employments.  'This  is  the  first  calumniator  that  has  niadeii 
necessary  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  motives  of  the 
missionarii  s  in  liuli  a. 

If  it  w  ill  please  him  lu'tter,  we  will  impute  it  to  maliguiw 
rather  than  to  a  hopeless  eclipse  of  nnilerstanding,  that  il 
talking  about  interlerence  and  toleration,  he,  like  tiie  rest  of 
thrp.MiN,  depici  ati's  the  use  of  the  metliods  of  inere.P^' 
suasion,  and  repiesents  t’  i‘ir  eonsecpicnces  in  tin  ins  which 
iifemifv  them  with  im‘t!iod.s  of  force.  'Eaki'  a  sanijile. 

‘  At  such  A  moment,  I  say.  teeming  v\ith  an  accumulation  of  evils,  th* 
menace  our  very  existence  in  t’  e  E,ist,  is  it  vi«e.  is  it  politic,  is  it 
•ate,  to  institute  .i  war  of  s<*ntiment  .igalnst  the  only  friends  of  any 
portaacc  wc  bcciu  to  have  yet  leli  ia  luoi.i,— oui  laithluJ  subjecu  uf 
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Gangest  by  suffering  Missionaries,  or  our  own  Clergy',  to  preach  among 
i)iPfnthc  cnors  of  idolatry  and  superstition  and  thus,  disseminating 
throoj^out  the  public  mind,  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  diMffection,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  every  energy  of  the  ^Statc  ?  Hitherto  this  result  hat 
happily  ooviated  by  the  tolerant  conduct  of  our  Governors  in  the 
Eait,  judiciously  seconded  by  the  executix  e  servants  of  the  Company  ;  in 
J>fitu*ntion  and  indulgence  to  the  customs,  the  prejudices,  and  religious 
ritrtjof  the  natives  of  every  description.'  p.  7. 

*  1  would  by  no  means  have  it  understood  that  I  consider  the  proposed 
isdulgfucc  to  tlie  Hindoos,  in  not  interfering  with  their  religion,  as  a 
nutter  of  mere  expediency,  unconnected  with  the  claims  of  justice  ;  or 

ftwhearance  is  to  be  conceded  only  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
by  exchanging  toleration  for  consequent  security.*  p.  8. 

*  As  the  missionaries  will  necessarily  be  regarded  as  acting  under  the 
uoctioDof  Government,  the  Hindoos  will  view,  with  jealousy  and  dissa¬ 
tisfaction,  this  European  interference  with  the  venerated  system  of  their 
ujccitors ;  will  consequent’y  relax  in  that  respect  and  aj)parent  cordiality 
that  has  hitherto  been  cherished  by  our  liberal  toleration  .and  judicious 
ladulgcncc  in  all  matters  regarding  the  celebration  of  their  worship. 
Thli  tie  once  loosened,  that  binds  them  to  our  interest,’  ‘farewell  that 
natual  confidence  that  can  no  longer  bo  recipmcaJ  while  distrust  is  eo- 
ffudercdhya  sense  of  injury  and  oppression.  In  such  a  disposition  they 
vwild  be  ready  to  join  the  first  Holcar  among  them,  tliat  should  raise  the 
raadard  of  revolt.  To  secure  therefore  their  fidelity,  we  must  merit  it 
by  liberality  ; — by  a  total  forbearance  from  all  religious  restraint  ; — and  by 
dut  attention  and  indulgence  to  their  manners,  their  customs,  and  their 
prejudices,  which  arc  inseparably  united  with  the  rites  of  their  religion.* 
p?.20,21. 

‘  In  the  name  of  peace  then,  and  of  that  blessed  spirit  of  toleration 
i^ch  happily  perv’adcs  the  British  Empire,  Ictus  leave  the  Hindoos  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  altars  and  their  Gods.’  p.  58. 

Now,  what  is  it  exactly  that  these  terms  justice,  forhearance, 
indulgence,  liberality,  and  toleration,  are  opposed  to,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  our  conduct  toward  the  Hindoos  ?  The  new  doctors 
m  pliilanthiopy  take  great  pains  to  shift  and  complicate  the 
to  this  question.  They  feel  how  strikingly  rational 

'voubl  answer  directly  and  precisely,  ihut  the  in¬ 

justice,  the  injury,  the  restraint,  the  illilrerality,  the  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  the  intolerance,  against  which  they  so  zealously 
demonstrate  in  behalf  of  the  Hindoos,  is  actually  neither 
®nre  nor  less  than  a  permission,  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
®^*'*t,  to  ;i  number  of  Chrisiiaii  tcacliers,  of  exemplary  virtue 
hiirary  accpiiremcnts,  to  visit  the  towns  and  villages, 
their  peisonal  .safety  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  while 
Uilorm  them  what  their  own  Saslras  ray  of  their  gods, 
^ infer  Ironi  these  testimonies  that  they  cannot  he  right 
of  worsliip,  and  to  tell  them  of  atiothcr  Being,  to 
yet  unknown,  that  exclusively  claims  their  devotion. 

interference  and  intolerance,  whick 
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nU  this  rhetoric  of  liberality  is  exerted  to  avert  from  tkot 
peoplv*  ?  Has  the  government  ever  meditated  any  geaeril 
sweeping  measure  ag  linst  tlie  privileges  of  their  priesthood 
against  the  rites  of  their  temples,  against  the  fantisticob! 
S4!i  Vances  interwoven  with  their  wliole  ecoiiomy  of  life, 
against  the  laws  of  their  easts  ?  'J'lie  governineiu  nern 
thought  of  any  such  tiling.  It  has  not  even  interfered  wid 
the  female  sacrifice,  with  their  exhibitions  of  selfrtortiire,  ocv 
with  their  regaling  the  sharLs  and  crocodiles  w'iih  the  war* 
living  bodies  of  their  chihlren,  till  the  prohibitory  regulitiw^ 
of  i%lar(p]is  Welh'sley  was  called  forth  by  accounts  of  the 
excess  to  which  this  festival  of  Hindoo  charity  was  carmd 
at  (Jonga  Sangor.  Is  it  this  act  of  “  interference'*  which  lu> 
caused  the  al.inn  with  which  onr  priests  of  the  crocodile  frare 
be  gun  to  preach,  in  sncli  pious  fervour,  against  injusticf, 
illioerality,  and  intolerance?  But  if  so,  uby  do  they  not 
try  to  preserve  some  appearance  of  discrimination  in  fixing 
the  criminal  charge  ?  W'hy  are  the  missionaries  brought  inti 
the  (picstion  ?  It  was  not  (heir  fault  that  the  Maripiis  hidtlie 
presnmpiion  to  perpetrate  this  crime  against  the  udoitd 
demons  of  India.  Let  the  Mar(]ins  hear  his  own  guilt ;  Ic 
him  even  be  impeached  in  the  British  I*«arliament  for  this  ac 
of  rebellion  against  the  i^lndem(>ninm,  the  ancient  pin- 
mount  government  of  Hindostan,  under  which  he 
to  have  known  his  ])lace  and  dntv  heller  than  to  interfere 
any  of  iu  sacred  appoint incnls  ;  hut  let  not  the  inissiouiwi 
be  bronelit  in  tor  anv  .share  of  his  guilt  or  punishment. 

Or  do  tliChi!  writers,  in  their  ileprccations  of  intolenncf 
Aiid  interference,  mean  to  refer  to  such  proceedings  as  tliow 
forced  chiiMges  in  the  military  exterior  which  provoked  ibc 
nuitinv  of  Vcllon*  '  \\Miv  tliendo  they  not  .speak  to  the  point; 
ami,  in  protesting  against  the  contituiancc  or  repetition  of  wd 
measures,  arraign  il-t*  Madras  government,  or  the  coin luandet 
ot  the  army,  or  wha*.'-  er  higher  powt'r  authorized  the  oneflf 
the  otlier  in  the  iinfiMinnate  experiment,  for  a  most  wanW 
and  dangerous  insult  on  their  soldiers.  If  they  arc  t» 
sneaking  to  do  this,  for  fear  perhaps  of  having  on  thff 
haiuU  a  lunnher  of  what  are  called  alfairs  of  honour, 
them  not  spend  their  wrath  on  the  harmless  messengers ^ 
religion,  who  had  no  nnne  to  do  iii  any  wiiy  with  that  sanjpr* 
n.irv  business,  than  wo  have  wlrle  writing  these  roiiia>'k*  ** 
their  noble •  spii iletl  accusi*rs.  Av^nredlv,  to  tall  foul  of^ 
caps,  and  whisk<‘r<,  and  red-streaked  foreheads  of  sepor^ 
was  the  verv  last  thing  that  wcmld  over  have  come  into  ttst 
iieails  of  the  missionaries,  even  thcMigb  they  had  been  in 
C.*  istianizing  company  of  the  ort'icers  at  Vellore;  ihcy^®®* 
have  been  nboUt  very  ditTercnt  wurL|  auvi  luight  have 
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j^otod  it  till  the  arrival  of  liie  tenth  Avatar,  before  miitin}*  or 
inrAsacre  would  have  been  tlte  constM|uenco.  There  wouM 
Jure  been  some  re.  soiuihle  qnaniit\  of  (liHTerence,  very  per- 
Cfutible  to  these  barbarian  soUlieis,  thonj^h  it  does  not  seem 
tone  so  to  the  bnglish  advocates  of  their  superstition,  be- 
nievn  the  orders  and  o|)erators  of  personal  violence',  and  two 
or  thn‘e,  or  ten  missionaries,  explaining  the  contents  of  the 
fourgospds.  And  even  so  posing  the  extreme  ease,  that  the 
ipirii  of  Moloch  entered  into  them,  their  victims  would 
have  been  obvious,  few,  and  unconnected  with  any  others; 
those  victims  would  have  been  ready,  atul  then*  the  sacrifice 
to  the  d//  Uifert  would  have  tMided.  Krom  how'  many  deadly 
griefs  sneh  a  sacnfict',  especially  had  it  involved  all  the  mis- 
vionaries,  might  have  saved  our  philanthropists  ! 

If  this  author  should  say,  that  hisho’nilies  against  intolerance 
an*  cliiedy  intended  again  t  Dr.  Hnclnmaids  proposal  for  the 
govormnent  to  abolish  tlie  Hindoo  holidays,  the  excessive 
|)olygatny  of  the  K(  olin  lirahn  ins,  i.mi  the  privileg(*s  of  the 
monsiions  swarm  of  imMidicants,  to  restrain  in  a  measure  the 
(email  sacrifices,  tog*  ther  with  other  ahominations,  and  to  curb 
the  excesses  nt  the  700, (XX)  pilgrims  to  Jaggernant ;  we  would 
i^k  ,  cnee  more,  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  missionaries? 
These  are  suggestions  for  the  soh'inn  eonsideration  of  tfie 
govermnent,  which  wc  are  to  presume  docs  not  like  all  these 
outrages  of  siipvrstition  on  the  good  order  of  socii  ty;  as  but 
few  of  them  arc  authorized  by  the  sai  red  books  of  the  Hindoos 
thvmselvos,  and  the  government  has  proi)ablv  snfbcient  power  to 
put  tlieni  down  in  part  witlumt  any  hazard,  we  think,  notwith- 
J^taniling  this  author,  that  Dr.  Buchanan  is  right  in  recom- 
nienifmg  it  to  ho  done.  But  mcanwliilc,  whether  it  is  done  or 
t)r  whether  it  ought  to  he  done  or  not,  the  missions  will 
no  more  interfere  witli  tins  whole  concern,  or  wirh  any  part 
ufit,  than  they  will  with  the  sowing  of  tlie  rice-grounds.  If 
they  should  happen  to  detain  two  or  three  dozen  persons  from 
the  orgies  of  Jaggernaut,  we  suppose  the  7oO,(X)()  may  possibly 
net  he  aware  of  this  deficiency  in  their  numhers,  or  will  liardiy 
think  of  taking  ilieir  revenge  by  driving  all  the  Kiiro[ieaiif 
into  the  sea.  It  is  not  so  miu  li,  forsoodi,  that  fhier  “  reli- 
teaches  tfiem  to  care  auout  one  aiiorfier;  nor  will  tlio 
jnag.izines  of  grain  in  the  nei^lihnurliood  of  the  god  lie  in  the 
want  of  arlditionai  consumers. 

hut  in  truth,  ail  these  remarks,  levelled  to  tfie  purpose  of 
?cttifig  a  precise  answer  to  the  inquiry,  uhut  it  is  exactly  that  the 
charge  of  interference  and  intolerance  is  to  he  fixed  upon,— 
ire  Very  needless.  Tlie  obnoxious  suggestions  field  out  by  Dr. 
®nchanan,  with  their  imaginary  or  exaggt‘rated  ill  coiisc- 
T‘^nccs,  the  Vellore  mutiny,  excursive  cpisotics  to  the  distance 
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of  Rosetta,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  Mexico,  in  Messrt.  T«i. 
ning  and  Scott  W  aring  anil  in  the  article  now  hetore  us,  retro, 
spec ts  so  far  back  as  the  crusades,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
crimes  of  supersiirion  recorded  in  our  own  “  blood-stained 
annals,”  as  tliey  are  iu  tly  called,  whimsically  jiimhicd  with 
some  ponderous  butVoonery  in  misrepresentation  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  hazards  ol  the  Meihodi>is  itinerating  among  ibf 
Irish  ('aiholics, — are  all  of  most  excellent  use  in  varying  and 
distcndii'g  the  rea%ler’s  view,  to  a  vast  lompass  of  alamiiug 
vision,  w  die  there  is  still  one  precise  point  to  which  the  effect 
of  all  tliis  is  meant  to  co  verge.  To  liiai  one  point  t lie  author 
frc(|neutlv  reverts,  in  order  to  preserve  in  tlie  reader’s  mind 
till'  due  hearing  of  all  his  exhibitions  ;  hut  does  not  stop  long 
there,  lest  he  should  lose  the  elTeel  of  his  scattered  topicsof 
intimidation,  and  hit  reduced  in  the  rea  lei's  view  to  the  hare 
exclusive  resource  <  f  iinpiety.  'rin*  object  is,  by  assembling 
a  number  of  tVigluful  histones,  and  enlarging  on  the  possible 
mischief  of  this  or  that  incasnie  whieh  in  fact  has  not  the 
smaJlest  connexion  Midi  the  inisvionaiy  system,  and  by  takiug 
cjire  continually  to  associate  ihe^o  various  representations  Hill 
ieferenc<‘s  to  the  iid^sieiis, —  to  make  the  ndssions  takealltbc 
porieniiiUs  colours  i  i  li.esv*  assoi  ialed  s.hapes  of  evil,  and  suno 
lorw'ard  to  view  as  thi‘  embodied  c^onccni ration  of  all  real  and 
imaginable  perils.  It  is  nut  military  innovation,  or  the  preven-. 
tion  of  saenficing  c  hildren  at  Sangor,  or  the  castigation  of  the 
gyntnosophist  Saniass'.s  into  a  l  tde  decency  and  clotliiiig,  or 
the  suppression  or  allov\a:ice  of  Hindoo  holidays  or  indygatn?, 
that  tliCM*  men  really  care  about;  it  is  precisely  the  attempt 
to  introduce  pure  Christ  anity,  as  lontained  ni  the  New  Testt- 
ment,  into  India,  that  exrit«-s  their  anger  ;  and  it  is  this  very 
attempt,  made  in  a  manner  as  peaceful,  and  disconnected  from 
all  shadow  or  even  p<  s>il)iiiiy  ol  force  or  <. onstraim,  aslhalin 
which  any  good  thing  cn  er  attempted  to  enti  r  any  country,— 
that  these  men  wisn  to  brand  with  the  n  .mes  of  illibcrality, 
interference,  and  intolerance.  'I'lie  niissioiiai ies  ask  of  thf 
government  just  tlic  permis  ion,  the  mere  pt*rmission  aiul  no 
more,  to  pursue  their  own  underiaking,  of  loiirse  by  tlie^ok 
means  of  persuasion  and  (.’hristian  hooks  ;  and  this  permission, 
if  gra  tied,  is  t!ie  inioli  raiicr  to  the  Hindoos.  It  is  intoleraftct 
to  fifty  millions  ol  iiiolaiers,  that  a  lew  (''iiristian  instructor 
should  be  allowed  to  iidl  tin  m  that  t!K‘y  are  guiitv  and  deludftl 
Ixdngs,  that  there  is  a  Bedt*enii*r  of  .sinl’ul  mortals,  that  ib^ 
true  (»od  ha>  revealed  himself,  that  idolatry  is  absurd  andwickol. 
and  that  women  sIiouKl  not  t>e  hiirni,  nor  cliiidrcn  exposed.  It 
is  iniolcnmce  to  the  pagans,  to  suliVr  a  single  word  to  he  said  to 
them  in  condemnation  ot  any  thing  whic  h,  on  the  ground  of 
their  superstition,  they  do  wrong,  or  in  contradiction  of  onj 
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ibinc  tlipy  bolievo  i*rr.)iie<>usly.  Ii  is  intolerance  to  them  and 
10  their  iimls,to  sntVor  a  few  vtT>es  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  t!ic 
ncii;ht>onrl)ooJ  of  one  t>f  their  ‘mouses,  even  with  their  own  eon- 
jfiii,  or  a 

tion,  it  It 

to  this  I; 

icleratc  imv  ni'  ^le  ot  faith  ami  v\orship,  is  to  establish  it,  and 
that  loo  with  all  the  riijour  of  popi  ry  iii  the  dark  ages,  inso¬ 
much  that  It  shall  be  a  ciMiie  for  any  one  of  a  diiferent  por>ua- 
jion  to  attempt  to  make  a  pioselyie  from  it,  or  even  offer  a 
vntten  state  ent  ot  hii  opii. ions, and  tlie  reasons  and  autlioritv 
ol’ilicm.  A  HinJoo,  it  seems,  lives  under  au  intolerant  govern¬ 
ment,  unless  tliat  gox  eminent  shall  give  him  a  solemn  pledge 
that  no  Christian  slnd!  ev(T  insult  h;m  with  the  remark,  that  the 
utjiv  p’ece  ot  NV(H)d  he  is  worshipping  cannot  give  him  rain,  or 
harvest,  or  heaitli,  or  pardon  of  his  guilt.  This  is  verily  a  new 
notion  of  toleration  and  its  opposite,  and  would  help  to  place 
many  celehranni  charactcTs  in  a  new'  light.  Nero  and  Diocletian 
haJ  an  cnl  irg  *d  lib  .Taidv,  to  wh.ch  no  liistorian  has  had  the 
sense  to  do  justice.  They  went,  to  be  sure,  a  little  too  far  in 
favour  of  their  heathen  subjects,  as  they  sometimes  did  even 
iDorp  than  enjoin  the  total  stUnce  of  the  Clirislians  ;  but  they 
arc  amply  excused  for  that  slight  excess,  by  the  consideration 
that  thfv  were  thenis  Ives  really  of  the  pagan  faith.  Henry 
the  Fourth  com. lotted  an  inexpiable  outrage  of  intolerance 
against  his  popish  subjects  by  the  Kdict  of  Nantes  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  shewed  himself  the  paragon  of 
tolerant  princes,  bv  revoking  it.  But  even  his  merit  might  be 
Pclipscd,  if  there  were  a  proiestant  king  of  a  country  cliicfly 
inhabited  by  papists,  and  if  he  were  to  compliment  their  faith 
by  a  law  ot  banishment  against  any  one  of  his  protestant  sub¬ 
jects  that  shouhl  presume  to  attempt  making  a  proselyte, 
or  but  offer  a  copy  of  a  reformed  catechism.  If  his  present 
Majesty,  as  sovereign  of  the  Indian  provinces,  should  be  in¬ 
duced  to  extend  this  latest  improvement  of  toleration  to  his 
heathen  subjects  in  that  (piarter,  there,  will  he  other  reforms 
lobe  adopted  nearer  home.  It  must  be  enactcil,  in  the  way  of 
toleration  to  the  Irish  catholics,  that  no  protestant  shall  pre¬ 
sume  to  pray  or  preach  in  iheir  hearing,  or  offer  them  a  tract 
*gain>t  image-worship  or  transnhstantiation.  Now,  in  sober 
^diicss,  would  not  any  tiling  like  this  be  the  last  excess  of  im¬ 
pious  absiiriiity  ?  But  what  then  would  it  he  to  make  au 
cnactuhMit — not  against  the  attempt  to  gain  converts  from  a 
corrupted  to  the  true  mode  of  Ciiristian  faith,  but  against  con- 
t^erting  to  that  faith  any  of  the  miserable  slaves  of  the  vilest  pa¬ 
ganism  I  Let  it  be  added,  that  this  toleration  wouKI  he  the 
^ciy  rivet  of  their  slavery,  though  the  word  sounds,  and  is  cm- 


oiaycr  to  be  made  to  the  Almighty  for  their  saiva- 
is  where  t‘  ev  can  hear  that  prayer;  othat,  according 
itest  imi»n  vem»*nt  in  the  theory  of  civilization,  to 
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ployed  as  nieanints  soniellnn^  like  liberty.  In  this  inaoBd  i 
to  tolerate  these  heathens,  is  to  deprive  them  ^>y  force  of  ms  i 
means  or  ehanee  ot*  the  henelil  oi  ever  becoming  Christians;  I 
for  the  force  which  restrains  the  agent  of  any  ^ood,  is  equilh  I 
a  force  entployed  against  the  subject  that  might  have  it-  1 
ceived  it.  I 

As  to  tlie  alarm,  pretemled  by  this  writer,  as  well  as  the  S 
others,  to  have  been  excited  in  huiia  by  the  missionaries,  i 
creating  a  neccNsity,  on  the  grointd  of  safety  and  true  policv,  I 
of  suppressing  tiu'in,  it  is  totally  and  incontestably  false.  Th^  11 
know  perfectly  well,  that -if  nothing  is  done  to  excite  tlif  1 
fears  or  aniier  of  the  natives,  but  what  is  done  by  the  missions.  3 
rics,  the  Knglish  gentlemen  may  eontinne  to  sleep  in  their  I 
open  bungalows,  in.st  as  safely  as  tliey  have  doite  before;  they  f 
may  all,  for  any  thing  the  Hindoos  will  do  to  prevent,  liveii)  t 
make  their  furlune>,  and  eoiiie  homo  to  proclaim  their  ir. 
religion.  I 

'riioiigh  we  do  not,  however,  believe  a  word  of  what  i?  | 
reiterated  to  hoarseiu‘s$  hy  these  men,  about  tlie  alarming  f 
cfTeei  of  attempting  to  ti  a«  b  Christianity  in  llindostan,  we  | 
may  h**  allowed  to  a.iinirt*  tin:  felicilv  with  which  the  |)oint 
is  argued  in  such  a  pa>siige  as  the  fi)Ilowing. 

*  It  is  likcwiKC  known,  that  the  cllsatfection  at  Palamcottah,  somewhat 
excited  by  recent  alterations  lu  dress,  and  other  (ai’»prchcnded)  changes  of 
Asiatic  costume,  was  highly  aggravateil  hy  an  unhappy  report  In  ciraih* 
tion, — ilut  tire  hundred  Europeans  were  on  their  way  frotn  Madras,  fct 
the  piirjmse  of  enforcing  the  conversion  to  Christianity,  of  all  the  Ma- 
homedans  in  the  garrison.  This  single  fact  should  satisfy  Mr.  Bucitt- 
Tinn,  of  the  impolicy  and  manifest  tlangcr  ot  agitating  religious  qucidoB* 
among  the  natives  ot  indi.i.*  p.  b>0. 

I'lie  log  o  of  it  appears  to  stand  thus:  l"hc  troops  were 
alarmed  an  I  i  niMgi'd  at  the  supposed  approach  of  50()  sol- 
diers  to  drive  them  into  Christiaimv,  or  Christianity  into  them, 
with  their  h.iyo:it:t»;  i!ie  missionaries  are  no  soldiers,  have  no 
bayonets,  atul  an*  mi:  :i  twentieth  part  of  5()0 ;  therefore  the 
trwps  must  he  alarmed  and  enraged  at  the  attempts  of  the 
missionaries.  Or  if  tlie  passage  would  evasively  he  explain¬ 
ed  to  mean,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  (diristian  reformers 
would  be  sure  to  give  occasion  for  such  false  r -ports,  and 
that  such  ’1‘ports  would  alwavs  be  sure  to  excite  indignation 
and  com  notion, — it  has  not' the  smallest  force.  For  if  the 
troops  to  whom  such  reports  have  he#  n  carried,  have  uniform¬ 
ly  found  them  to  prove  false,  and  that  no  such  operators  (X 
iinpleriM'ots  of  conversion  have  been  ever  brought  into  thetr 
sigtiu  t'  -y  must  he  incoinnarahly  more  stupid  thrm  their 
Kngbui  friends  will  allow  tlicir  race  to  he  represented,  i^ 
their  indignation  does  not,  at  the  second  ticir,  turn  on  th^ 
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m.iicrcanls,  whoever  they  nmy  be,  that  attrTn;)t  to  alarm  them 
bv  false  information.  If  they  have  not  thus  much  'ier^se, 
the  case  is  bad  iiuit*ed;  for  it  will  alwavs  l)e  eaNy  for  the 
native  princes,  or  any  discoincnted  or  maii^nant  individual  of 
lower  rank,  or  for  the  emissaries  of  a  hosfle  fluropeaii 
|x)vver,  to  employ  the  vu^jabon  I  SaiouNSis  or  Fakcors,  uiui 
numberless  other  lit  instruments  of  nns*  hief,  or  ev»  n  for  any 
of  this  worthless  triim  to  employ  tl»em>el\'es,  in  propa^:lting 
reports  in  the  native  army  that  tin*  government  means  to  force 
xheuM'i  ct  armis  out  of  their  superstition;  nor  ean  this  [\e 
at  all  prevented,  by  this  writer’s  j)rop(>sed  “  silencincc  for 
ever”  of  the  missionaries.  It  will  only  he  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  the  false!)oo(i,  hy  saying  thr.t  the  silencinn^  was  a  mere 
tem|)orary  trick  of  government,  that  the  mis  ionarics  have 
been  sutfered  to  open  again,  and  have  receivcil  a  whole  ship’ii 
cargo  of  auxiliaries  from  Fngland. 

U'c  might  here  remark,  that  the  Hindoi^s  an^,  hy  tins  Vin¬ 
dicator,  made  evcceilingly  good  or  exceedingly  had,  just  .as 
suits  the  immediate  purpose.  First,  thv*y  nerJ  none  of  the 
moral  im|)rovemcnts wiiich  C'hristianitv  would  pretend  to  bring 
them;  wiirnhe  is  maintaining  llii<,  there  is  not  a  good  (jiia- 
liiy  mider  heaven  in  which  these  people  do  not  e.xcci  : — hut 
next,  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  them  ;  when  this  is  to  he  proved,  then  they  are  pen  fect 
devils  of  rage  atul  revenge,  prompt  to  every  atrocity,  ai»d  cer¬ 
tain  to  repay  the  good  wishes  and  kiiul  etVorts  of  ihcir  in¬ 
structors  with  “  extermination.”  'Flu*  same  may  he  said  of 
liis  representations  of  the  diameter  of  their  “  reliijon”  ; 
t'licn  it  is  to  be  proved  such,  that  ('hristiamiy  is  nnwor  ’y 
to  hetomc  Its  sill)  a itnte,  then  n  is  suhlime,  beneficent,  and 
of  tlie  best  nior.il  t«'nd(M»cv  ;  hut  when  he  is  to  shew  ilie  dire 
hazards  aitemlaiit  on  permitting  a  mission,  thmi  t  le  spirit  of 
this  s.iint*  ridigioii  is  liescrilied  in  the  lollow  ’og  tf-rms. 

‘  \Viih  despotic  inlhicnce,  and  mounted  on  the  jiinnach*  of  lupt  /itition, 
It  attracts  within  its  vortex  ail  the  discordant  atoms  ot  civil  teuds,  .and 
ntal  aninxisitics ;  and  stands,  Hke  the  genius  of  Punishment,  “with  a 
black  hue  and  a  red  eye,*'  menacing  desolati  in  or  like  ihw*  demon  of 
Distrust,  with  darky  suspicious,  and  cautious  step,  it  silently  appro^iches 
ibf  mansions  of  pc'ace,  with  the  contracU'il  bn)W  of  sullni  disumtent; 
bll,  urged  by  the  congenial  assimilation  of  universal  dissatisfaction,  like 
the  tell  tyrant  of  the  forest,  it  springs,  unsuspecu  d,  on  tlie  foe,  and  devotes 
him  to  destruction.*  p.  1.7,5. 

hat  immediately  folhm's  dosiwvCH  alto  to  he  iiitrodiicCfl. 

‘  Shall  we  appeal  to  the  Crusades  ?  shall  we  appeal  to  St.  Bmholo- 
®cw  ?  shall  we  appi'al  to  our  own  blootl-staincd  annals,  for  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  sc'ntiment  ?  Yes,  we  may  confivlently  ajipeal  ;  and,  unha])piiy, 

shall  hod  that  of  ail  ihe  evils  with  whicli  the  vt  ngeaocc  of  Heaven 
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hath  cTrr  aHlictcd  a  devoted  land,  dut  of  religious  fury,  is  the  most  coo. 
tagious,  destructive,  outrageous  and  ungovernable.  We  should  therdot 
pause,  ^forc  we  erect  the  sundard  of  reformation  on  the  plains  oi  His. 
dostan . 

‘  Hitherto  missionaries  have  been  suffered  to  reside  in  India,  neither 
publicly  sanctioned  by  government,  nor  yet  absolutely  discountenanced ; 
and  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  the  modest  limits  of  their 
vocation,  converting  distresst^d  orphans,  or  outc  ast  Hindoos,  who  sought 
refuge,  in  despair,  tor  the  loss  of  respectability,  no  material  evil  could  arise 
from  the  cxerrise  of  their  functions  in  so  limited  a  degree;  but  now  that 
they  have  presumt-d,  without  permission  of  Crovemment,  to  circuLie  id-* 
dresses  among  our  subjects,  of  a  manifest  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  order  of  society,  by  exciting  distrust  in  the  public  mli'd,  to  the  mani¬ 
fest  dan  cr  ot  our  dearest  intc'ests  in  that  country  ;  however  great,  there¬ 
fore,  my  respect  for  their  sacied  character,  rminent  talents,  or  individual 
resp<  ciabihty,  1  h.iVe  no  hesitation  in  declai  ing  the  dread  moment  to  be 
arrive  d,  when  the  absolute  sahiy  of  the  state  requires  that  they  should  be 
forever  silenced.*  pp  15.>,  156,  1.57. 

Tlii>  |)a>Niige  \N\‘  for  tint  sakit  of  pointi'ig  out  to  notice 

tin*  siMuciK  <.*•',  in  which  liie  deadly  (piality  of  a  super- 
siitiou  i?*  luaile  the  reasc.ii  fur  ieaviu*^  it  in  an  invio- 

laoie  and  ei'Toal  p  'ssr  .sluii  of  the  liuuian  mind,  since  the  at- 
teiiipt  lodi  j  la  v'i  may  exv  iic  it  to  dcsimciive  fury.  We 
cam.oi  ht‘  sure  uw  far  this  in  .y  not  he  very  proper  reason¬ 
ing,  f  *r  a  persmi  who  has  no  htdief'in  the  existence  and 
Mipcriinc.idaiKf  of  an  Almighty  Power. 

We  stiooal  s(K)ner  have  proceeded  to  what  certainly  forms 
the  ino.i  proiumeiit  feature  of  tliis  puhlication,  the  explicit 
ass.riion  and  iliustratic.u  of  the  excellence  of  the  Hindoo 
theology  anil  morality,  as  plained  in  competition  with  Chris- 
lianitN,  if  we  cniild  realty  have  attached  any  particular  ioJ- 
portal. ce  to  such  a  pheuuiiien«>n  in  literature.  As  a|.pcarii)g 
in  print  ;n  Knglauil,  such  a  thing  may  undoubtedly  be  called 
a  phenomenon,  even  notvvuhstan..ing  the  gradation  by  which 
we  have  come  to  the  show  ,  through  the  respectable  exhibi¬ 
tions  oi  Messrs.  Twining  and  Scott  VVaroig  :  but  weapprehend 
lb.it  such  things  are  coniinon  enough  in  the  colfec- houses, 
and  at  the  mess,  in  Calcutta  ;  and  therefore  any  of  our  friends 
that  ma\  liave  hcen  then*,  would  be  apt  to  ilivert  themselves 
at  our  simplicity,  it  we  continued  h>ng  in  the  attitude  of 
wonder.  'The  sitigularity  of  ilie  thing  consists,  in  the  heroic 
impu  •ence  ol  hri.i^ing  sui  h  an  iniiiorration  from  the  camps 
and  taverns  ot  India,  to  he  ohtrgdea  on  the  attetition  of  peo¬ 
ple  lieie,  whose  cnrioMty  he s  been  lolcrably  saturaU^d  by  this 
\\  I  iter's  two  predecessors.  But  we  sns|H*ct  that  something 
depended  on  his  pertormanei  or  non-performance  of  this  feat: 
the  piece  has  a  good  deal  the  appearance  which  might  be 
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expoded  in  a  done  for  a  waj^er,  uinvariiy  offered,  in  a 

convivial  lionr,  by  some  g(H>d  companion,  who  imagined  that 
no  man  bail  ctTrontei  y  t*i  ongli  to  wrin*  such  a  panipblci,  and 
was  also  of  opinion  that  this  antlior  liad  not  facnlties  to  make 
a  painpitlet  at  all.  On  this  litter  account  especially,  it  might 
have  been  ibonght  the  safest  cliallenge  possible  ;  for  it  might 
lx*  vt‘r\*  well  known  that  he  conld  not  read  one  line  of  the 
sacred  l)ooks  of  tin*  llimh'o^,  thonp  h  he  has  piiNsed  so  many 
years  in  their  conmry  ;  it  nnght  not  he  ihlHcult  to  guess, 
what  he  somi*wlH*r*  acknowiedges,  that  ilie  slight  smattering 
ol’IIiniloo  mvihuh'gv  in  his  possession,  was  bestow Cii  on  him 
bv  the  most  illnmin.  ted  wandering  rahnie  of  holy  beggars; 
and  it  would  he  tolerably  (‘viclent,  that  his  diaiect,  his  in- 
gciiuitv,  and  his  log'c  were — perf'Ctly  on  a  level  i'uieed  with 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  hut  a  small  matter  di'licieiit  for  the 
IiinK  of  its  advocate.  Hut  his  eourage  was  up  to  the  “  stick- 
ing-placc,”  and  as,  according  to  the  gooii  homely  aii.ige, 
**  whore  there  isa  will,  there  will  he  a  way,”  he  had  the  giM>'l 
foriune  to  learn  that  a  few  hooks  had  hec*ti  translaii'il  i>y  .Sir 
W. Jones,  Mr.  Wiikins,  and  om*  or  two  more  scholars,  lie 
cagoriy  possi'sscil  liimself  of  the  Institutes  ot’ Menu,  tin*  \yeeii 
Ackhary,  tlu  Heetopades,  anduhe  (»eeta;  and  went  to  Wf>rk  on 
iliis inimeusc  imi'-s  of  learning,  wnieh  he  miL;ht  get  tlirongh  in 
a  forinight,  wiihoiU  refusing  himself  tlt»?  enteitamment  of 
many  a  lounge  at  Cliri^lie’s,  and  many  a  sannier  iti  the  Park. 
It  would  seem  as  if  his  t’me  hail  hi'cn  fixed  hn*  him  ;  or  it 
niay  pos>ibly  liave  been  from  a  sort  of  slashing  soldiery  im¬ 
petuosity,  that  he  goes  directly  to  the  cutting  ol  large  pi«*i  es 
mu  of  Nlenu,  and  serves  them  np  at  his  “  repnst,”  as.  he 
pleasantly  rails  it,  without  tin*  smallest  dressing  or  garnish. 
It  would  gencralU  liave  been  snpposi’d,  that  w  hen  ( diristianity 
t'as  to  he  in  eiVeet  exploded,  and  anollur  religion  declaretl 
the  legitimate  regent  of  the  human  mind  througliout  a  vast 
miipirt',  no  little  was  to  he  done  in  the  way  of  introduction 
and  preparation,  by  an  array  of  general  prineiples,  by  deep 
historical  rescan  h,  by  asiatrinent  (d  evidenre  on  each  cause, 
ros|)ectively,  and  by  a  careful  compari  on  of  tin  prim  iples 
•and  tendencies  of  two  imne'nsely  diil<  rent  systems.  1  lie  re¬ 
nowned  Mr.  1  homas  d  aylor  would  iak(*  ns  thronch  leagues 
an  i  j«'agii(*s  of  dissertation,  historical,  metajihysieal,  and  ma¬ 
thematical,  previously  to  introducing  ns  to  hi\  pauilieon,  and 
pu’img  the  rens(*r  into  our  haiuls.  Hiit  this  was  not  to  the 
taste,  nor  according  to  the  h  hits  ofonr  ni\  tliological  sohlu*r  ; 
"ho,  even  in  the  openitions  of  his  inailial  prolession,  we  dare 
fitirinise,  was  never  detached  by  his  <*omniander  from  thedown- 
rigtit  point-blank  hnsinC'S  in  which  he  eonhl  he  ot  some  ser- 
'  hr,  to  the  execution  of  dc^igiu  rec^uiring  skilful  manage- 
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ment,  in^onuily,  and  coiubinalion,  in  which  he  coiUd  be  of 
none.  lie  begins  his  illnslr.iiioii  of  the  excellence,  of  the 
moral  and  religious  >ysteni  of  the  Hindoos,  by  just  saying, 
that  tlie  missionaries  scandalize  the.r  Sa>iras,  as  being  ftlle(J 
uitli  ehiidisii  fables;  and  h  *  then  falls  directly  on  the  i^rand 
siihstanee  of  liis  iind<Tia!xing,  that  of  transet ihitig  severil 
dozen  of  pages  frtiin  the  Su.stras^  tor  he  re  illy  knows  no  better 
than  to  .suppose,  that  ilie  I leetop  i  les  an J  tlie  Oeeta  arc  of 
that  class  of  boo’ s  !  lie  pauses  one  moment,  here  and  there, 
to  ask  whether  these  are  men*  fables  for  children,  as  the 
missionaries  had  profa:u*iy  asserted  ;  and  at  length  con¬ 
cludes  ilie  aehievem  nt  with  this  p  oagraph. 

*  If  “  ihr  S.istras  ot  Ikirbarlans  I”  thus  manifest  an  exalted  idea  of 
Gud  ;  a  comprehensive  sense  of  moral  duties  ;  a  beliet  in  the  immoru- 
lity  of  the  sjul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punislunents  ; — uhatii 
it,  then,  that  the  mfssionarics  propose  teaching  to  the  Hindoos? 
p.  it. 

I'o  ihis  (piestion,  put  at  the  C'ld  of  an  assortment  of  pas- 
^ipes,  Si  U'eicil  earefullv  from  the  ahove-metitioned  Indian 
hook  , — i)f  which  passiigO';  a  considerable  numhi'r  convey  jX). 
.sitions  w.iieli  iim>t,  even  iu  the  selector's  own  opinion,  be 
absurd  and  false — no  believer  in  (  iir'stiatiiiy,  vve  suppose, 
will  holil  hiui>elf  ealled  upon  to  rep'v  i't  heh. df  of  that  ifivinc 
system.  I'he  man  who,  together  with  some  gocxl  and  some 
imlitferent  moral  ma.viins,  can  si'leet  sentences  about  tlie  study 
of  the  Veda  h.  ing  tin:  highest  mean  of  felicity  both  in  thu 
wot  1(1  and  the  oilier,  ationt  the  Divine  Spirit  being  the  whole 
•.usNi'mhl.ige  of  gods,  aoont  the  compo^ition  of  the  body  of  that 
Divine  Spirit,  the  solar  and  igtiimns  light  being  his  digestive 
heal  and  visual  organs,  water  being  his  corporeal  iliiid,  the 
earih  being  the  terrene  parts  of  his  fabric,  his  heart  lieing  the 
moon,  the  guarotans  of  eigln  regions  being  his  audilorv  nerves, 
his  pM>gre>>i\e  motion  being  Vishnu,  iiis  muscular  force  llara, 
hi.N  organs  of  speech  Agni,  lit"  kxckk  I  lo.\  Mitrajhis  proen‘atioQ 
lirahma  ;  aliout  tin*  pmiisliments  of  the  wicked  in  Asipatravaiia 
the  sword-leaved  forest,  their  henig  mangled  by  ravens  ami 
OW'D,  swallovviug  cakes  boiling  liot,  assuming  the  form  of 
hearts,  and  ulKTJng  . uiccessive  agonising  births;  about  the 
C4*i‘ain  (h'siri  (  tnu'  w!ii‘‘li  will  fall  on  anv  lamilv  wliich  a  wo¬ 
man,  not  duly  lioiu)  'leo.  may  elio*  se  to  ems**  ;  about  the  tre- 
meiuhui^g  oil  and  pun  shment  oi’^astingsp  riinons  li(|nnrs,wilh 
giave  mtornrition  (lor  tin  'cnelit  of  di.<tilier.>)  of  the  several 
sunsianees  fiom  wliich  these  liv|Uors  m.i\  he  male;  about 
the  punish  nent  of  a  lalse  wi.tKss  by  being  hound  under 
water,  wiili  -nukv cords,  by  Vhi^nn..,  tin*  lord  of  Ocean,  during 
a  )i  indreo  (lanMiiigrations, — the  man  wlio  can  bring  an  UNsem- 
hlagc  of  such  follies,  and,  by  implication,  the  collective  nuiw. 
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of  mythological  fooleries  aiul  preposterous  morals,  of  filthy 
rites  ami  human  sacnficesy  of  which  these  selections  are  hut 
an  infinitesimal  part,  and  set  them  in  the  face  of  Christianity, 
as  a  triumphant  challenge*  of  comparison,  is  not  a  creature  to 
be  reasoned  with  hy  a  Christian,  lie  is  an  ahsolute  Pariar  of 
morality  and  sense  ;  and  it  would  he  a  profanation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  talk  to  him  ahont  it.  That  saercil  system  must 
not  he  invited,  hy  its  friends,  to  sloop  for  one  moment  to 
the  ignominy  of  being  eompareil  with  a  superstition  which 
conihines  every  monstrosity  uhich  couhl  result  from  priest¬ 
craft,  poetry,  and  madness  ;  it  would  he  the  same  thing  as  to 
solicit  an  angel  Irom  lieav(*n  to  conn*  and  stand  in  comparison 
with  a  Saniassi,  or  with  a  Bengal  ofFieer.  In  making  u  brief  re¬ 
mark  or  two,  we  wish,  therefore,  to  place  Christianity  as  much 
as  m'ssihle  out  of  the  (piestion. 

The  leading  remark  is,  that  there  is  no  talking  rationally 
about  religions,  and  their  respective  properties  and  merits, 
without  a  reference  to  the  grand  (piestion  wliethcr  they  are 
true  or  false;  that  is,  wheth(*r,  as  professing  to  he  a  divine  com¬ 
munication,  any  given  system  brings  evidence  of  that  origin, 
or  does  not.  If  a  professed  religion  is  dcstiinte  of  this  evi¬ 
dence,  it  is  had  in  its  very  radix  :  it  is  a  wicked  contri\ance  to 
impose,  and  assuredly  for  a  bad  purpose  too,  on  the  humau 
mind  ;  and  this  being  the  very  basis  of  its  character,  it  is 
idle  and  odious  triHing  to  descant, in  its  favour,  on  a  few  things 
good  in  rlieimn'Ives,  which  it  was  impossible  for  even  a  system 
of  falsehood  to  be  framed  without  involving.  The  good 
maxims  or  sublime  sentiments,  occasionally  found  in  a  pagan 
religion,  are  l)ut  like  the  minor  virtues  which  it  is  po.ssible 
ail  impostor  or  murderer  may  possess,  if  the  system  as  a  whole 
is  ess(*ntial)y  founded  in  fraud,  and  maintains  its  existence 
hy  deceiving  the  understandings  of  its  believers.  And  this  is 
the  demoyist ruble  character  of  all  religions  on  earth,  hut  one  •: 
that  one  brings  with  it  a  prodigious  force  of  evidence  that  it 
is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  direct  communication  from  the 
Almighty;  in  other  words,  that  it  U  authentic  as  a  whole: 
there  is  therefore  no  longer  any  kind  of  competition  or  com¬ 
parison  between  that  one,  and  any  other  systems  assuming  the 
name  of  religion.  Set  in  contrast  with  tfiem,  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  ditfering  from  them  in  degree ^  hut  in  the  very 
essence  of  its  institution.  It  comes  authoritatively  from  ihe 
Omnipotent ;  they  blasplieme  him  by  falsely  pmclaiming  that 
tlmy  Jo  so.  To  put  down,  then,  the  impious  jargon  in  tavour 
of  the  Tliiuloo  “  religion,”  we  have  only  to  say  that  that  re- 

*  The  Jcwiih  it  of  couric  considered  as  included  with  the  Chriftian 
•tligion. 
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U  false  ;  ibat  ilmiigh  there  are  occasional  truths  ia  iii® 
'^etail,  the  system  is  false. 

This  sentence  hoiT>g  passt'd  on  a  superstition,  the  investi- 
j^ation  of  its  properties  is  reduced  to  <i  inattcr  of  curiositv 
only;^and  as  such,  that  of  the  Hindoos  may  be  highly  interet, 
ing  to  iiupiisitive  ami  philosophic  men  ;  just  as  the  murderer 
Patch,  whi'n  no  longer  regarded  as  a  man^  was  said  to  hare 
been,  h(»\vever,  an  ailmirahle  subject  for  dissection.  The 
leading  prn])eilics  of  this  superstition  arc  exceedingly  con- 
snicnons.  rii^t,  it  is  the  most  marvellous  system  of  priestcraft 
tfiat  the  world  (‘ver  saw,  or  the  Spirit  of  darkness  ever  in. 
spired.  'The  niuhinins  are  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
for  the  r>rahinins.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  ingenuity 
and  vigilance  their  interest  lias  eomplicatcil  itself  witli  every 
thing  existii  g  or  acting  throughout  the  whole  economy  of 
society’.  All  tin*  large  and  palpable  advantages  they  are 
privilcgt‘d  to  seizt*  rampant  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  system  has 
also  insinuated  their  monopoly  and  precedence  into  all  the 
minutest  cireninstances  ;  a  spider  could  not  get  into  a  narrower 
angle,  an  earwig  could  not  edge  into  a  closer  ereviee,  than 
the.  craft  of  Hrahminism  is  seen  to  do  throughont  every  page 
of  the  Institutes  of  this  superstition.  It  bears  on  every  part 
of  it  the  glaring  evidence  of  havino  been  fraiiu'd,  not  for  the 
hemTu  of  mankind  as  a  genus,  but  of  the  privileged  class  as  a 
species. 

Adverting  to  what  may  be  called  the  theology’  of  the  system, 
no  one  denies,  that  a  nnmtier  of  very  ahstiaeted  and  elevated 
ideas  relating  to  a  Deity,  are  found  in  the  amient  hooks, 
whether  these  ideas  had  ileseended  traditionally  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  eomnninicatinn  of  divine  truth  to  onr  race,  or  had 
diverged  so  far  towaril  the  east  from  the  revtdation  imparted 
through  Moses  to  the  .lews.  Put  it  is  also  oiivious,  tliat^tlic 
Indian  writers  had  a  very  imperfect  hold  of  these  ideas,  and 
tried  in  \ain  to  ftx  them  in  a  stability  of  definition,  or  prolong 
them  tlirongb  their  speculations  as  the  stamina  of  their  doc¬ 
trines.  Immediately  after  a  nohle  thought,  there  shall  come 
a  tram  of  fantastic  ami  pumile  eunceits,  aduptcit  to  prove  that 
the  superior  c<mecptions  were  not  original  in  minds  so  little 
capable  of  hahitiially  thinking  up  to  tiieir  level.  They  had 
$ome  notioti  of  a  J^npn'me  Spirit  ;  hut  this  idc'a  had  a  wonder¬ 
fully  shght  influence  to  prevent  or  to  dignify  the  dreams  of 
mythology;  for  their  literature  swai*m>  will*  ;.n  infinity  of 
gods  or  debtas,  main  of  them  of  .'i  ridiculous,  and  n.any  of  an 
insutVerahiv  odious  th  seription.  This  V  ndieator  is  angry  at 
Dr  Pnehanan  for  assorting,  that  the  flMi(loo>  *  ave  “  no  moral 
goils.”  Put  the  Doctor  may  avsert  it  again,  with  tindiminirhod 
confidence,  aud  suppoit  hiuiscif  with  lucb  an  uccuiuulaiion  of 
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f^ldence  as  no  reader’s  disgust  would  lei  him  go  to  the  end 
of.  There  is  not  one  of  the  divinities,  of  any  notorious  con¬ 
sequence,  that  is  not  competently  stocked  with  vices,  accord- 
inij  to  the  sacred  hooks  of  their  adorers;  and  we  wonder  this 
new  worshipper  should  not  have  been  kept,  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  profound  ignorance,  from  the  folly  of  exposing 
himself  so  far  as  to  adduce  the  Iiulian  Triad,  in  refutation  of 
l)r.  B.’s  assertion ! 

He  talks,  with  delight,  of  the  pious  and  moral  allegory  which 
is  perfectly  obvious  and  intelligililc  to  him  throughout  the 
whole  region  of  Hifidoo  mythology  ;  and  cites,  tw  an  example, 
Doorga  fighting  M  ykassoor  in  the  form  of  a  bulTalo,  which  meant 
—how  is  it  possible  it  can  mean  any  thing  else? — that  virtue 
wars  with  vice  ;  which  notable  piece  of  instruction,  he  says,  is 
exhibited  in  pictures  in  ever  so  many  places  in  Calcutta,  where 
vice  is  no  doubt  very  much  restrained  by  this  palpable  and 
formidable  lesson,  this  “  speaking  picture  of  good  sense,”  as 
he  calls  the  disgusting  anu  hideous  figure  of  Doorga.  IVue 
enough,  much  of  the  mythology  was  originally  founded  in 
allegory  ;  but  boundless  extravagancies  of  imagination  have, 
in  most  cases,  totally  obscured  the  original  meaning,  and  not 
one  Hindoo  in  a  bnndred,  that  hears  the  stories,  knows  or  cares 
any  thing  about  the  moral ;  by  which  neglect,  indeed,  he  pro¬ 
bably  suffers  very  trifling  loss  in  the  article  of  religion. 

But  mythology  enters  hut  little  into  the  “  religion”  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Hindoos  ;  for  the  lower  order  arc 
very  little  more  than  mere  worshippers  of  idols,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  unlearned  part  of  even  the  Brahmins  fail  to  carry 
their  ideas  beyond  the  idol,  to  which  this  writer  pretends  that 
even  the  most  ignorant  apjiroiich  with  no  other  view,  than  to 
aid  tlieir  minds  to  raise  their  contemplations  to  “  celestial 
beings.” 

It  is  well  known  that  excesses  of  indecency,  of  a  grossness  al- 
,  most  inconceivable,  and  certainly  unutterable,  are  practised 
^  rites  of  worship  before  some  of  the  idols.  The  Vindi¬ 
cator,  however,  says, 

‘  Of  the  nature  of  the  “  disgusting  vices  practised  before  these  idols,” 
1  ^  entirely  ignorant ;  for  tiiough  I  have  visited  many  temnles  of  cele¬ 
brity,  in  Bengal,  Benares,  Mutha,  Canouge,  and  Hurdiur,  and  a  hundred 
places  besides,  yet  I  have  never  witnessed  any  exhibition  at  their  shrines, 
that  bore  the  apj^earance  of  indecency.'  p.  lOO. 

He  inav  ho  perfectly  sincere  in  this  declaration,  and  yet 
have  ariuaMy  witnessed  surh  vices ;  for  there  is  a  moral  sense 
tiecessary,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  seeing,  to  perceive  fully  the 
(jualiry  of  vice  and  indecency.  He  lias  probably 
*  in  these  hundred  temples,  very  many  times,  the  direct  wor¬ 
ship  of  i]ie  Lingayn  ! !  /—hut  it  was  not  worth  while,  certainly 
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\t  w.i'i  not,  to  indiiljxi'  scjiioamish  foelinus  of  Europea 
moral  tasto.  .  Wc  coiilil  hero  fill  many  pages  with  loathsome 
(Itscripti'ons,  now  on  our  table,  of  what  it  nuist  have  been 
inevitable  for  him  soinetitnos  to  have  seen  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
for  fear  c»f  hurling  the  moral  sensibility  which  has  been  re¬ 
fined  into  Imlian  delicacy,  that  we  forbear  to  insert  them. 

As  to  the  morality  of  tlie  Hindoo  system,  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  td'  the  most  ilepraved  cliuracter,  if  there  were  no 
other  cause  than  the  Coasts.  A  large  part  of  any  moral  code 
must  relate  to  the  interchange  of  equity  among  human  beings; 
but  w!iat  is  to  be  ihe  basis  of  sucli  a  code,  when  these  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  assumed,  or  rather  made,  to  be  several  dis¬ 
tinct  race''  of  civaiures,  who  can  scarcely  have  any  principles 
of  social  i  list  ice  in  common, — and  when  every  rule  and  pre^ 
caution  for  the  preservation  of  this  distinction,  operates  to  the 
exclusion  of  henevolence  ^  M'liat  will  be  the  spirit  of  that 
morality,  of  wliicli  it  is  an  express  injunction  on  the  Brahmin 
to  despise  tiu!  Sudra  ?  Between  the  pri(h‘  and  contt*mptot 
the  one,  and  the  w  retched  degradation  of  the  other,  all  Kind 
afiections,  and  all  geni’rous  exercise  of  justice,  are  annihi¬ 
lated.  Ap.irt,  however,  from  the  ('asts,  tlie  tliudoo  mo¬ 
rality  thdies  all  eomparisoii  for  absurdity.  'Flic  cotnpreised 
y'ww  of  it,  in  tIu*  lu>lilutes  of  Menu,  is  extolled  by  tfiis  un¬ 
fortunate  writer  as  the  mod(‘l  of  wisdom,  and  is  most  exaeth 
deserv  ing  his  prais«‘ ;  for  it  is  probably  the.  most  ridiculous  and 
abominable  a'seml»lag(‘  of  absurdity  and  priestcraft  that  ever 
insulted  the  slav(‘s  of  suptusiilion  in  any  age  or  coiintr).— 
But  wc  have  not  left  ours  Ives  one  page  more  to  pursue  the 
subject  at  present.  Wc  inieniliHl  to  have  made,  in  imitation 
of  the  Vinoicator,  i’oM.suh*rable  extracts  from  this  book;  and 
may  |H)Ssibly  do  it  on  s  une  other  oeeasion. 
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Art.Xll.  7'hr  Origin  of  Kavaf  yfrchitrrturr  :  a  Discourse,  accommo-  i 
d.iifii  to  the  ('r<»m*ral  Fast  Hy  i'hilopharos.  8vo.  pp.  /i'J.  Price  li.  6d. 
Matthews  and  l..i’ij;h.  ISOS. 

J’NDF.R  .1  niystorious  and  apparrntlv  whimsical  title,  we  have  here  •  j 
forcible  ap(x*al  to  the  consciences  .uul  t!»c  tear  of  our  countr)nien* 
on  the  vices  that  dishonour  their  chancier,  and  the  jktIU  that  nu-oaoe 
their  proijverity.  The  title  rct'ers  to  the  building  of  Nhiah’s  ark,  on  the 
testimony  ot  Heb.  xi.  T;  and  tlx*  author  inijulres,  ''ith  a  reference  to 
present  times,  “  what  w.i'  the  moral  condition  i>t  the  h.  nun  kind?  at  the 
astonishing  crisis  of  7>ir  /khgr  ho  tlu-n  explains  the  sincial  desig¬ 
nation  ot  7'^r  Art.  which  he  considers  as  a  tvp*  id  th  t  r«  fuge  which 
it  proclaimed  to  the  lost,  in  the  pv.*rson  ot  the  Divine  R  de^mer  ;  he  attrr- 
wards  tujtishes  some  rxcell  mt  and  impi^rtant  Lrssons  of  piety  and  Chris¬ 
tian  patriot* sm.  'Fh.*  sentiments  am  ot  such  a  scriptural,  exalted,  and 

momentous  nature,  th.at  we  should  be  happy  to  think  they  could  Rrome 
popular,  from  the  abilities  of  the  writei,  with  the  di,  nitV  il  ard 
world.  The  glowing  vehemence  ol  ius  style  is  worthy  ot  die  occ.-' *  o  » 
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Ik  lay«  moral  condition  of  the  people  without  resenre,  and 

juftly  traces  iu  degeneracy,  In  a  principal  degree,  to  the  Tices  of  the 
ptat.  He  should  not  be  severely  rebuked,  perhaps,  for  expatiating  on 
Sir  predominant  gloom  of  tlie  picture,  to  the  neglect  of  those  gleama 
flf  piety  and  beneficence  which  partially  enliven  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
whue  the  benevolent  deplore  the  vices  of  the  age,  the  vicious  nuke  a 
boast  of  its  philanthropy :  in  such  a  habit  it  is  not  expedient  to  condmi 
tlwn. 

Without  further  comment,  we  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  pamphlet,  of 
which  the  general  principles  and  design  are  intitled  to  our  warmest 
eoaunendation. 

‘  Are  not  they  fthe  higher  ranks)  the  people,  that  furnish  your  gaming* 
houses,  thatieplcnish  your  brotheU,  and  that  pour  contempt  on  the  primary 
sources  of  religious  instruction,  by  their  habitual  desertion  of  public 
worship,  and  by  their  shameless  profanation  of  the  sabbath  t  and,  should 
the  authorized  Ministers  of  Christianity  be  honrst  enough  to  reprove  these 
disciples  of  Ahab  for  their  scandalous  misconduct,  it  might  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  property,  and  their  peace  !  though  they  held  out  The  Biiie 
u  one  hand,  and  The  royal  ProcLmailon  in  the  oilier !  Hut,  what  care 
they  for  either  ? 

*  This,  we  arc  aware,  will  be  called  Fanaticum  and  Enthusiasm  !  By 
whom  ?  what  a  despicable  mind  must  he  have,  who  can  be  moved  by  the 
opinion  of  such  characters!  They  would  s.ty  of  a  .folin  the  C.iptist,  “  He  is 
nud,  and  hath  a  devil  !'*  of  a  Taul,  “  Away  witli  such  a  lidlow  from  the- 
earth  r*  and,  of  a  greater  than  both,  “  Crucify  him  !’*  These  arc  the 
pli^i  and  postileucc,  that  poison  the  viul  blood  of  the  body  politic  ; 
that  contaminate  every  member  of  the  republic ;  and  that  cast  a  dismal 
gloom  over  any  apjxuent  prospect  of  the  deliverance,  for  which  we  pray- 
Jt  would,  therctore,  be  inconsistent  with  my  own  decided  views  of 
patriotic  zeoi^  were  I  not  to  think,  that,  till  these  men  become  objects  or 
sniversal  ignominy,  from  a  persuasion  that  nothing  is  really  great  but 
what  it  truiy  good*  our  national  situation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wiil  gradually' 
decline,  and  die  very  n  ime  be  eventually  obliterated  from  the  annals  or 
Rodem  Eurojie.  Nor  does  it  require  the  spirit  ol  prophecy,  to  fbretcil 
this  frightful  issue,  while  a  House,  which  ought  to  be  purity  itself,  i:* 
continually  represented  in  the  journals  of  the  unici,  “  as  a  public  auction 
of  faith  and  principle  ;  a  collection  of  voilturcs  feeding  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  State  j”  while  the  multiplicity  of  Oaths  ionns  a  complete  system 
of  p^jury  ;  w'h.le  common  Justice  is  out  of  tJie  reach  of  the  poor,  and 
sdniinistered  onlv  in  projKirtion  to  the  fee  tljat  can  purchase  it ;  while 
t*^  Templci  of  God  are  denerted,  and  your  Theatres  s  jppoited  at  an 
c^pcncc  wc  cannot  read  without  iudignation.  **  Shall  1  not  visit  for 
tilings,  saith  the  l.ord  ?  Therefore  also  now,  thus  saith  the  i^td, 
s«Ok/  your  v.ays  and  '  oi.i  doings,  and  obey  my  voice.''  ^ 

*  In  an  early  sta^'*  my  existence,  when  the  iQieIlectU4d  powers  arc 
likely  to  suspect,  or  capable  of  penetrating  the  mask  lo  generally 
the  pomp  and  coas.-quvnee  attached  to  the  sound  of,  GenSleme% 
!  nie  to  conclude,  that  it  mu*t  certainly  involve  in  it  the  sublime  of 
cxcclK'ace  !  that  it  v/as  the  highest  style  of  Christian  !  Ah,  how  mistakes 
dvi  .  ivcd  I  Fo-,  have  we  not  lived  iowg  enough  to  leara^  that  there 
** -0  fi>ftn.ueis-»no  scfviliiy— ao  ucachciy — no  duplkliy— no  boibaritj 
i  iV.  X 
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^no  Tillalny — ^in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  not  as  cool,  and  as  much 
at  their  case,  at  in  the  politcncts  of  their  manoen,  and  the  degaoce  of 
their  address  ?  What  indeed  is  the  art  and  mystery  of  fathionahle  ? 
To  tmile  hypocrisy,  whenever  it  suits  your  convenience  or  company; 
and,  to  be  haughty,  insolent  and  oppressive,  when  it  does  not:  exaf^ 
exafitendij,*  ]ip.  -4t). _ _ 


Art.  XI II.  Stcrifs  f/ OU  Daniel:  or  Talcs  of  Wonder  and  Dclifhf 
ivo.  pp.  2(X).  T  rice  Jls  6d.  bds.  London:  Printed'  for  the  fio- 
prietois  of  the  Juvenile  Library,  No.  4^  Skinner  Street,  Snow»Hil|. 
180S. 

^PHOUCiH  it  is  extremely  unusual  for  a  publication  of  this  kind  to 
p.ar  witlioutthe  name  otthe  publisher,  yet  the  reader  is  much  rooft 
concerned  to  know  on  what  principles,  than  by  what  persons,  the  Juvenik 
Library  in  Skinner  Street  is  conducted  ;  he  can  have  no  interest  in  the 
one,  but  as  an  index  to  the  other.  If  the  current  report  be  authentic,  that 
the  M  inv’cr  of  this  csublishraent  is  oo  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated 
hir.  IVilliam  Godwin,  we  would  frankly  recommend  that  tlte  name  sbooli 
be  avowed  A  much  stronger  suspicion  will  attach  to  the  coDcealmeot, 
.than  to  the  avowal,  of  such  a  n.ime. 

Tlw  sj'ecinjen  of  these  ptiblicationsintitled  “  Stories  of  .Old  Daniel,'* 
is  somewhat  sujterior  in  ability  and  interest  to  the  usual  standard  of  uhs 
icTchildun.  1  here  is  however,  scarcely  an  allusion  to  any  religioss 
principle  in  it,  excepting  two  or  three  aukward  pretences  to  this  kind  of 
mrriu  The  morality  is  apparently  founded  on  pride,  instead  of  piety,  aod 
is  conscc^ueotly  dangerous  in  essence,  however  salutary  it  may  appear  ti 
Irodency  ;  the  same  tenderness  indc'td  for  repuution,  which  scoroia 
falsehood#  will  prompt  to  tlie  commission  of  murder,  if  murder  should 
bapfiro  to  be  fashionable.  The  most  obvious  and  odensive  feature  of  the 
work  is,  the  profanation  of  the  S;ibbath,  which  it  constantly  n.'commeodi 
in  the  most  cdi'ctual  form,  that  of  uncensured  and  alluring  example.  It 
is  of  no  importance  to  ascertain  whether  tl'is  gross  impropnety  w.isioiro* 
duced  intentionally,  or  through  oversight ;  in  either  case,  it  is  of  ditbo* 
oounblc  origin,  and  mischievous  lendcncy. 


*\jt.  Xl\  .  Obstacle t  to  Success  in  the  Religious  Education  yf  Chsldm* 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Rev.  W’.  Wall's  Mcetiog-Housc,  Pavenien4 
Mooriiclds,  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches, 

7,  IKVH.  tivo,  pp.  S4.  Price  is.  6d,  Maxwell  and  Wilson,  &c.  180^ 

IT  is  impossible  to  observe,  without  surprise  and  regret,  how  srosU* 
proportion  of  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  in  many  a  flourishing 
Chri^uan  society,  are  fllliHi  up  by  the  youtli  of  its  own  pale  ;  and  how 
h’cvj[ueni  air  the  insunccs  of  deplorable  dcp^oeracy  in  tlie  children  ot  piou* 
and  exemplary  parents.  'Pbe  selection  of  such  a  subject  for  public  discus* 
fioQ,  and  tlie  sensible  roanr«r  in  uliich  it  is  here  investigated,  dcraiod 
<H.r  coixlial  praise.  Mr.  Winter  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  ^ 
religious  world;  and  though  Irom  many  readers  his  fidelity  may  meet  with 
<ensure,  or  his  exhortations  with  neglect,  he  will  find  an  ample  cod* 
pens.itioo,  wc  doubt  not,  in  the  extensive  utility  of  his  labours,  and  io  tht 
^utitud^  of  the  pious  and  intelligent. 

'l^Ue  question  U  plainly  iiioited,  as  the  preacher  obKnrcs,  **  to  di 
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Ibmilies  of  religious  professors  it  is  with  propriety,  therefore,  that  ho 
iroklf  discussln.'^  thos»*  obstacles  which  are  of  univermil  operat’on  ;  such 
IS  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  “  the  powerful,  though  not  om- 
aipotent,  influence  of  an  invisible  evil  spirit  on  the  mind.’*  He  nerenhe- 
Iru  exposes 'and  condemns  the  peiTcrsion  of  these  tenets,  which  is  but 
too  common  among  sluggish  and  narrow-minded  professors ;  “  the  bad 
loil,’*  he  justly  observes,  “  calls  for  more  diligent  attention  on  that  ar- 
count.  The  exposed  field  should  be  gwirdcd  with  increasing  and  un¬ 
remitting  care.  It  is  an  abuse,  therefore,  of  these  doctrine.s,  when  they  are  i 
nude  apologies  for  indolence ;  for  their  native  UMideocy  is  to  alarm  ui 
into  vigilant  and  habitual  attention.*’ 

ITw  obfUclcs  enumerated  are  these:—!.  The  superficial  and  subordi- 
Mir  regard  which  is  paid  to  rcligioui  instruction  in  families  where  it  it 
not  wholly  omitted  ; — ‘2.  Tno  relaxation  of  domestic  dis  ipline  ; — S.  The 
opposite  extreme  of  undue  severity ; — k  The  l.mitation  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  principles,  whilst  their  influence  on  the  heart  and  character  arc 
disregarded  ; — 5.  The  unsuitable  temper  and  conduct  of  parents  and 
beads  of  families,  who  impart  the  best  of  insi ructions  The  neglect 
of  young  persons  in  religious  assemblies  ;  under  which  article,  Mr.  W. 
strongly  directs  the  attention  of  miaitters  to  this  important  branch  of  their^ 
pastoral  duty  ; — 7.  The  unrestrained  habits  and  customs  of  the*  preient 
age,  which  greatly  we.iken  the  sanction  of  parent;d  authority,  and  tlic. 
isBuence  of  domestic  obligation.  .As  there  arc  scarcely  any  insuncet 
of  ill  success  in  the  tuition  of  youtli  which  may  not  fairly  b  *  referred 
U)  one  or  more  of  these  impediments,  the  enumeration,  adopting  a  liberal 
explanation  of  its  terms,  may  be  considered  as  suflicient ;  some  of  them, 
however,  include  impediments  that  might  with  more  propriety  be  ranked  ai 
principal,  then  mentioned  as  .subordinate.  The  neglect  of  the  evitUuca^ 
a  well  as  of  the  afiftlication  of  Chriatlai]  Truth,  while  its  several  dottihuj. 
SiV  Inculcated,  might  just’y  form  :iii  additional  article  nearly  connected 
w.ih  the  -kJi.  The  subject  of  unsuitable  marriages,  though  virtaaliy 
Included  under  some  of  the  prior  divisions,  and  specially  noticed  under 
the  last,  is  an  evil  sufficiently  importint  to  merit  a  separate  consideration. 
The  lamentable  perversion  of  what  are  called  the  **  doctrines  of  graccf” 
!Q  certain  connections,  is  also  worthy  of  particular  .attention. 

Each  of  these  topics  is  so  fertile  of  matter  for  remark  and  illustration, 
that  the  preacher  has  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  every  kind  of  detail 
isd  ol  ornamental  amplification.  His  di8cour!>e  is  replete  with  hasty 
notices  of  important  truth ;  but  he  must  have  found  it  impossible,  with  all 
his  efforts,  to  introduce  more  than  a  scanty  proportion  of  the  remarks  which 
Occurred  to  his  consideration.  His  observation  of  lilt?  ^pp^Mri  to  have 
hew  so  extensive,  yet  so  accurate  ;  his  principles  are  so  liberal,  yet  so 
•cripturally  just ;  and  the  slight  sketch  of  do^’h  st’e  discipUiv',  copied, 
^  are  incl'ned  to  think,  from  an  original  within  his  own  walls,  is  so . 
<letenriug  of  general  imiuiioo,  that  we  consider  it  as  a  debt  which  he 
p^’cs  to  the  public  to  expand  his  Sermon  into  an  Ess  ly,  in  which  he  may 
iBvwiigate  the  subject  to  a  greater  extent,  expl.iin  his  opinions  much  more 

detail,  and  enfiTCe  his  advice  w  ith  suitakie  copiousness  and  energy.  Wc 
be  conivatcd,  in  the  mean  while,  with  referrin  •;  our  rea.icrs  to  the  pre- 
•wii  publication,  which  is  equally  intitled  to  their  notice  by  the  iniporunc  of 
****  subject,  and  to  their  approMtion  by  the  merit  ot  its  contents,  rhere 
a  lew  blemishes  in  the  conipositioo,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify. 
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Art.  X\’.  Iht  Character  and  Commendation  of  a  Faithful  ATautter, 
A  Sermon^  preached  January  %  180H,  at  the  Church  of  tlic  United 
Par'ihes  or  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Ha%, 
Lombard  Sirect»  on  the  death  of  their  late  Rector,  the  Rcr.  John 
Newton,  who  dep.irtcd  December  21,  1807»  in  the  KSrd  year  of  hit 
aj^.  By  Richard  Cecil,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Bisiey,  Vicar  of  Chobham, 
Surrey,  and  Minister  ot  St.  John’s,  Bedford  Row.  12mo.  pp.  43, 
Price  Is.  Platchard.  1808. 

“  ''J'HE  Aiitlior  of  this  Discourse,”  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Ad- 
veriist  mcnt,  “  ha.s  endeayoured  to  meet  the  request  of  the  execu¬ 
tors  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  by  publishing  all  that  his  notes  and  tn 
collection  xsill  supply,  lie  hopes  that  his  having  Alcmoirs  of  the  late  Ret, 
Mr.  Newton,  now'  in  the  press,  will  account  for  so  little  having  been  said 
in  the  Sermon,  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  life  and  death  of  tha 
eminent  chai^cter.  He  has  often  had  occasion  to  remark  how  spirftlciia 
Se-  mon  apjHrars  when  printed,  which,  in  a  more  free  delivery  of  it,  is  fch 
impressive  ;  but  in  both  instances,  he  trust'*  it  will  suffice,  that  under  grrit 
bodily  pain  and  infirmity,  “  he  hath  done  what  he  could**  This  iJermoo, 
how  ever,  cannot  appear  spiritless  or  uninteresting  to  any,  who  feel  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  its  refeivnees  to  the  venerable  man  of  God  whose 
example  and  reward  it  illustrates  ;  or  who  are  capable  of  relishing  eva®- 
pclical  sentiment,  exhibited  with  Mr.  Cecil’s  characteristic  simplicity  aod 
ingenuity.  There  are  several  well -conceived  local  allusions;  and  the  ap- 
plication  to  th.e  feelings  of  different  classes  of  hearers  is  fervent  and  im¬ 
pressive.  The  text  is  l.ukc  xii.  42,  43. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Newton’s  eventful  life  and 
admirable  character  has  employed  the  pen  of  so  w'orthy  a  Biographer. 

Art.  XVI.  OhrmujtioMJ  on  Seduction^  and  the  evil  consequences  at¬ 
tending  it.  extracted  from  Matthew  Henry’s  Exposition  of  the  Old  and 
New  1  estaments  ;  by  Mary  Smith  a  Penitent,  late  of  the  M  igdaha 
Hospital,  and  publishcil  for  her  benefit :  to  which  is  added,  a  f^oero, 
by  Mr.  Pratt,  on  the  same  subject.  8vo.  pp.  68.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Wilson.  1808, 

‘.SlROl’S  at  w'c  certainly  are  of  promoting  tlie  object  of  this  pub- 
lic.ui>>n,  we  cannot  vciy  warmly  approve  the  plan.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  Matthew  Henry  as  a  practical  ex|)ositor  for  serious 
Christians,  he  is  by  no  means  the  writer  to  win  the  attention  of  modern 
youth,  to  convince  their  judgement,  orrven  to  obtain  ilieir  respect.  Die 
claims  of  the  ]>ubiication,  in  our  view,  .ire  simply  of  an  eleemosynary  kind  t 
and  it  is  but  a  small  proiHjrtuin  of  the  sums  thus  contribut'd  that  will  reach 
the  auher's  hands.  Mr.  Pratt’s  poem  is  far  from  being  a  recommendation 
to  the  p.unj'hlct. 

Art,  X\'ll.  A  I  utter  to  Afr,  D.  Cox^  on  the  Subject  of  his  “  Address 
to  the  Disscnteis.*’  Svo.  pp.  34.  Price  Is.  Drakaid,  Stamford; 
Burditt.  ISO?. 


W  ’ E  have  not  seen  the  “  Address”  referred  to  in  this  title;  but  we 
are  warranted,  l>y  the  extract*  from  it  contained  in  the  Letter 
bvfjrt  us,  in  rsying,  that  nothing  could  justify  ao  intelligent  Disinter,  »| 


Hort’i  Xcw  Pantheon.  l?7T 

^  luthor  of  this  Letter  apwars  to  be,  for  wasting  his  strength  on  so  mi* 
I  an  adversary  as  Mr.  D.  Cox,  except  the  “nimour’*  ot  his  laboun 

I  kfinij  applauded  by  some  of  the  clei^y,  and  his  Address  considered  ••  at 
la  excellent  popular  defence  of  the  Church  of  England.”  The  object  of 
the  present  wnter  is  to  expose  the  glaring  ignorance  and  folly  of  the 
“eiccllent  defence  and  this  he  has  accomplished  in  a  manner,  which 
will  induce  all  rational  friends  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  regret 
ihat  it  had  not  found  a  more  suiuble  advocate. 


XV II I.  The  Nez9  Pnnt!tf Oil,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Mvthologr 
of  the  .Ancients  in  Question  and  Answer.  Compiled  principally  for  the 
uie  of  Young  Pcrsoris.  By  W.  Jiliard  Hort.  (Bristol I  with  Platei, 
I‘2nio.  pp.  Iril.  Price  4s.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

II  ITH  the  help  of  a  few  altenitions,  this  elegant  little  work  would 
’’  entiivly  supersede  the  coiKcm  we  l.itcly  expressed,  ^Vol.  III.  p.  9i2.) 
ihatthe  juvenile  library  w.is  still  unprovided  with  a  decorous  introductioa 
to  Classical  Myihology.  Tlic  “New  Pantheon’*  is  KrupulousJy  delicate; 
h  ii  also,  for  tl*o  most  part,  well  arranged  and  well  written  W'cdo  not 
pfrcolve  the  traces  of  deep  research  into  the  primary  oriein  >f  the  Greek 
tables,  nor  uniformly  assent  to  the  author’s  historical  e.^plications  ;  but  i% 
ii  elide. it  tiiat  he  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit,  in  a  definite  and 
coDiistent  form,  those  p.irt8  of  the  subject  which  pro|>erly  come  within  the 
limits  of  his  task. 

We  must  notice  some  of  the  alterations  that  appear  to  ui  advisable. 
Mr.  Hort,  who  we  believe  is  an  Unitarian  minister,  informs  his  young 
reader  that  ATosef  “seems  to  have  given  the  Jews  so  large  a  oum^  o£ 
ceremonial  precepts,  in  irdcr  to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
ibsurdand  idolatrous  rites  of  tlie  Egyptians.”  Whether  this  was,  or  was 
not,  in  p  ini  of  fact,  anu  object  of  the  l^^vitical  institutions,  and  certainly 
it  Was  pot  the  sole  object,  they  are  constantly  rcpjfsentcd  by  .Moses,  not 
ii  origin.iting  with  himself,  but  as  the  express  dictate  of  a  Superior 
PowiT ;  of  this,  Mr.  1 1*,  can  have  no  doubt,  as  he  seems  to  admit,  in  other 
places,  the  mir.iculous  endowments  of  this  lawgiver,  and  consequently  his 
civine  legation.  Our  objection  is  against  sucli  an  exclusion  of  truth  as 
amounts  to  an  assertion  of  error. 

The  following  remark  .appears  to  us  equally  injudicious.  “  We  find 
this  ornamented  style  of  writing  Eastern)  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teitameut,  which  abound  in  fables,  and  historical  events  disguised  or  em- 
btHtshed  by  fiction  It  this  maxim  were  correct,  in  any  considerable 

degree,  or  even  to  the  large  extent  implied  in  the  terms,  we  should  still 
dc?m  it  a  very  dangerous  general  principle  to  te  laid  down  in  the  educa- 
tionof  youth,  insul.iicd  as  It  is  from  all  expl.inatory  and  definitive  exam¬ 
ples.  vVe  cannot  but  protest  against  any  design,  or  inadvertence,  by 
'^hich,  in  tlic  heedle.ss  estimate  of  youthful  readers,  the  authenticity  of 
Revelation  itself  is  likely  to  be  invalidated.  The  next  edition  of  this 
oieful  work  will  be  rendered,  we  hope,  unexceptionable,  in  these  respects ; 
*nd  will  also  be  more  carefully  printed. 

Then!  ates,  furnished  by  Mr.  George  Cooke,  of  whose  talents  they  afford 
*^ry  favourable  p-cimen,  are  numerous  and  truly  oinamental;  the  de- 
arc  gj  aceful  and  ingenious,  though  not  faulilc-ss  in  the  drawing ; 
and  the  engraving,  in  oudine,  is  remarkably  nett  and  delicate. 


•  • 
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Art.  XTX.  Addrtsj  to  the  Puhlk%  from  the  Soci^  fttabluhed  « 
the  Town  and  Ncij^bourhooii  of  Hull,  tor  giving  effect  to  the  Li«| 
made  for  the  Suppre&uon  of  Vice  and  Imroor^ity,  where  friendly 
monition  has  ialM  of  success,  &c.&c.  12rno.  pp.  24.  Hull,  Fensbv 
ISOH. 

^KE  of  the  measures  for  promoting  a  reformation  of  morals,  reco*. 

mended  in  Mr.  Scott’s  Sermon  (Eel.  Rev,  IV.  91)  before  the  ms. 
oicipal  autlioriiiei  at  Hull,  has,  we  are  happy  to  find,  been  carried  Into 
edect ;  the  sound  and  enlightened  principles  on  which  tins  Society  hu 
been  formed,  is  the  best  pl^ge  fur  the  pi  opricty  and  ut'dity  of  iu  labours. 
The  small  pamphlet  now  before  us  contains  **  His  Majesty’s  Proclaas. 
tion,"  and  a  neat,  impressive,  and  convincing  Address,  on  the  motives  sod 
purposes  of  this  laudable  Institution.  A  convenient  “  Abstract  of  ihc  Lawi 
against  Vice,  Profaneness,  and  Immorality”  is  subjoined. 


Art.  XX.  Ifrmarkable  Purticularx  in  the  IJfe  of  Moses;  including  ths 
interesting  History  of  the  Israelites  from  their  state  of  Bondage  ii 
Egypt  until  their  Arrival  at  the  Borders  of  Canaan.  By  John 
bell,  l2mo.  pp.  2l3.  price  is.  fine  58.  Burditt.  1808. 


M  R.  C.  has  so  well  established  his  character  as  an  author  for  ingeninty 
aihl  rectitude  of  sentiment,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  his  reviewen 
fb  take  much  juins  in  staling  the  quality  of  his  productions.  We  hope  he  will 
be  cautious  not  to  risk  that  rcsjiectable  situation  which  he  has  obtainedn 
the  opinion  of  the  serious  public,  by  affording  any  pretence  for  acoi  idj 
him  of  negligence  in  his  useful  labours.  'I  here  are  some  instances  to 
justify  this  hint,  in  the  present  work  ;  he  had  nwny  opportunities,  which 
ne  h.ai  overlooked,  of  diversifying  his  subject,  and  instructing  his  juvenile 
readers  ;  some  parts  of  his  style  also  might  have  been  benefited  by  another 
revision.  We  really  did  not  think  Mr.  Campbell  would  have  written  such 
t  irntencc  as  this :  *•  well  may  this  place  be  ici*mcd  the  Wilderness  of  Sin, 
for  much  jin  was  committed  by  Israel  there.”  p.  75. 

The  ranation,  however,  is  faithful  and  impressive  ;  the  reflections  co* 
piously  introduced,  are  pious,  useful,  and  usually  |)ertint  nt.  There  ares 
lew  notes, geograplucal,  and  expl.inatoiy,.at  the  end  of  the  book,  to  in- 
term  the  invpisitivc  youth,  and  sevcnii  copper-plate  engravings  to  amutf 
him. 


An.  \X1.  resign  s  jer  Villaj  iintl  other  Rural  Hulldingj  ;  by  tdninod 
Aikin,  Architect,  4to.  with  Plates.  Price  11.  lls.  Gd.  Ws.  J.  Tay¬ 
lor.  1807. 

• 

'HE  designs  which  constitute  tlie  principal  part  of  this  volume,  are 
thirty  one  in  numbtT,  and  engraved  in  nqua  tlnta  ;  they  deserve  the 
attention  of  students,  and  of  the  wealthy  who  are  disposed  to  ornament 
iheir  estates,  i  he  theoretic  opinions  advanced  by  ilic  autiior,  in  an  intro* 
iliictory  Essay,  discover,  in  raany  insunccs,  a  liberal  and  cultivated  miftA 


PaAlnson’s  'Obscrxations  m  Gypmm.  2W  ’ 

Art.  xJcn.  ^  Ci^  endtttm  of  the  most  mfiottmit  Partieuhrs  ef  Ifg  • 
f^gl  Mud  Regaled  Religion,  written  chiefly  tor  the  Improvement  tht 
IfiddKng  and  Lower  Classes  of  Society.  By  D.  Watson.  ISmo. 
pp.  190.  Price  2s.  Gd.  Hatchard,  Williams.  1807. 

f)  faniiih  an  abstract  of  theolofi^i  so  concise,  clear,  and  convinclngy  as 
to  be  of  much  value  to  the  inLrior  cl.issei  of  society,  is  far  lest  easy 
tiji  desirable.  It  is  only  in  the  first  of  these  Qualities  that  we  think  Mr.  ' 
W«soQ  particularly  excels.  His  views  of  divine  truth  appear,  essen* 
oiilf,toU‘  consistent  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  (he  sources  from  which' lit  ^ 
hii  derired  a  considerable  part  of  his  work,  are  s.<fe,  thoui^h  rather  ' 
lodqujted.  There  is  ^reat  room  for  improTeme''t  in  the  method  ;  the  * 
ftideoces  sod  the  doctnnes  of  Chrisrianlty  should  be  tieated  more  dis. 
OBCtiy  and  sys.ematic.illy.  About  half  the  pamplilet  is  occupied  with  * 
three  chapters,  thns  rcniarkcbly  distinguished,  1.  A  Serious  Address  M»  ' 
ihor  who  cxdi  illy  believe  in  the  Divine  Autliority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tam  2.  An  Address  to  Christian  Believers.  3.  An  Address  to  £stt«  • 
bliihed  Christi.in  Believers.  Agrcatp.irt  of  the  •*  important  p  rticula**!**^ 
cootaloed  in  these  tliree  Chapters,  should  be  arranged  under  distinct  beads. 
Weihouid  have  been  pleased  to  find  the  opinions  rested  more  Ci  nst.intly^ 
ovicriptural  proofs. 

An*  XXI 1 1.  Practical  Observations  on  Gypsum^  or  PlalsUr  rf  Parity  as  4, 
Manure.  8vo.  pp.  121.  Price  Ss  Gd  Longman  and  Co.  Harding.  1808. 

Y|R<  Parkinson  is  of  ''pinion,  in  opposition  to  Bergnian,  ami  KirwaOf 
that  gypium,  or  plaister  of  Pa^u,  ^sulphat  oflim  *)  is  not  a  maonrc) 
ita£)rds  no  pabulum  to  vegetahlea.  Its  use  is  to  keep  off  the  sun  from 
crops  on  liL;h%  dry,  hot  lands,  cither  sandy  or  loamy  t  he  seems  to 
idicit,  hi  w  ever,  th^t  it  yields  moisture  as  well  as  shade,  to  tlu*  plants. 
It  U  exceedingly  benc^ficial  on  clover,  and  also  on  turnips  ;  it  may  be  of 
serricc  to  liax,  hemp,  and  rape  ;  he  thinks  it  may  be  useful  on  sainfuiiH 
but  not  at  all  on  white  com,  maize,  peas,  or  beans.  On  wet,  hravy 
slays,  it  is  of  no  use.  It  should  be  sown  in  a  state  of  powder,  as  4 
tcpHi^es^iDg,  and  should  especially  be  applii^d  when  the  land  is  wet,  ao 
tfter  rain  ;  the  sowing  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Prom  two 
buiheli  to  si.K,  is  the  pioj  er  quantity  in  gener  d  ;  Mr.  P.  advises  trials 
to  be  made  from  one  to  sixteen.  It  will  not  supply  the  want  of  other 
®anurt*,  but  should  be  used  in  addition  ;  it  never  iocs  harm.  Mr.  P.  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Patent  Plaistrr,  sold  by  the  Gypsum  Company,  is 
brtier  than  gyjjsuni  alone  ;  it  “  is  composed  of  1000  bushels  pow- 
dered  gypsum,  100  bushels  of  ov'^ter-shclls,  and  5  cwt.  of  pulverised 
biroselcnite.^*  Its  efficacy,  he  thinkj,  is  much  exaggerated  by  theCom- 
If,  in  addition  to  ibis  infonn.ation,  the  rracler  wishes  to  possess 
*  large  quantity  of  contradictoi  y  reports  and  conjectures,  stories.  Jokes, 
indxepvtitions,  agricultural  details,  r.nd  anecdotes  of  success  and  failurei 
England,  Irclaod,  and  America,  be  may  buy  Mr.  Parkioioa’s  gossipmg 
paaiph  et. 


hintlootlantt  LiteraMH. 


Art.  XXIV.  Jnstntctiur  Fran  goby  in  French  and  Fn^IUhi  detipj 
for  Schools  of  both  Sexes,  and  privau'  Learners.  Intended  to 
by  a  progressive  Seiies  of  easy  and  familiar  Lessons,  the  Pronuno^ 
lion,  SpHling,  Reading,  and  Construction  of  tlic  French  Languap, 
Ky\^^^iam  Keegan.  Svo.  pp.  155.  Price  2s.  Gd.  slicep.  Booiey, 
Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

epLIlS  spelling  and  reading  book  will  doubtless  be  found  usefid  tt 
^  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  French  language.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  generally  commendable  ;  the  rules  for  pronunciation  are  as  satis* 
factory,  perhaps,  as  the  subject  will  admit.  To  assist  the  learner  in  at. 
uintng  this  difficult  accomplishment,  the  silent  letters  in  the  words  aredii. 
linguished  by  a  different  character  ;  this  design,  however,  is  not  executed 
with  uniform  accuracy.  A  regard  to  moral,  as  well  as  literarj'  propriety, 
is  evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  lessons.  There  are  a  few  trivial  ap» 
pearances  of  affectation,  which  can  do  the  student  no  harm  except  by 
disturbing  his  gravity. 


Art.  XXV.  Tkr  Miniature;  by  Solomon  CrilJng,  of  the  Colkgc  ol 
Eton.  Inscribed  by  Permission  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodall,  2  voU. 
8fo.  pp.  258.  Price  9s.  bJs.  Murray. 

“  Microcosm’*  having  preceded  this  work,  which  is  avowcdlva 

imitation,  took  possession  of  a  station  in  the  public  esteem,  which 
even  an  equal  portion  of  talent  in  a  subsequent  production,  would  not  I 
be  able  either  to  seize  or  participate.  *But  “  the  Miniature,”  unfbttu*  ] 
•ntrly,  is  not  tlic  work  to  challenge  connKHition  even  on  cc|ua]  term. 

It  is,  at  the  same  tlnn*,  very  far  from  being  destitute  of  ment ;  the  n* 
rious  p;ipers  which  it  includes,  exhibit  unquestionable  marks  of  intcl- 
U*ctual  ability  and  cultivation  ;  with  moral  principles  generally  correct, 
they  unite  an  amusing  dis^day  of  humour,  and  a  respecrabic  j)onion  of 
intelligent  remark  on  life  and  literature.  The  pajvers  ajc  forty  in  nuas* 
b»T,  of  miscellaru'ous  character,  ami  unequal  merit. 


1 11  NT )0 OS'P A  N E K  L \T K R A 'P L Tt  K . 

Art.  XXII.  The  Poie-CarJen  of  Hindooitan,  Translated  from 

Original  Nursery,  or  Persian  Goolbtariy  of  Shecraz,  by  Alttr 
thri  [  'lee  X  for  the  k^se  ot  the  Hinvloostanee  Mudents  at 
College  of  Fort  W  ilium,  under  the  Direction  and  Sujki  inundaticc  of 
John  CiLhrbty  Author  ot  the  Hlndoostancc  Dictionary,  and  many 
other  Orienul  Publications.  2  vols.  Svo.  Price  1/.  I  (Hr.  Calcutta,  printed 
at  the  HindoosUnce  Press.  Ib02.  Black,  Pai^y,  and  Kingsburyi 
i.ondon. 

^  ^R 1 ENTAI. IS  rS  in  general,  ard  cspccrrlly  jvrrsofts  i  ngaged  In  the 
Fait  India  Conqany’s  service,  aire  much  imU  bted  to  IV"  <  .11  hrir, 
for  his  edorts  to  faciUtate  the  attairmeiu  oi  tin*  I  ImdocKir.nee  language. 
A  number  ot  publlcatiors,  adapted  tor  iliis  put  pose,  Hirdee  Knghsh,  a®d 
polyglot,  h.i\e  issued,  undei  his  direction  ,  lr«un  tlu*  CMcuUa  press.  Vvt 
•f  the  moot  important  the  IL^doo^iauee  1  rauitaticb  of  Oui-Sia#* 


f 


Thf  Iiose-Gm'den  of  Ilimloosiiift.  2f\ 

now  IkToit  us  ;  a  short  account  of  which  may  be  accej>ta!)le  to  ion>e  of 
our  rpaders. 

I'his  work,  wliicli,  in  the  Ilimloostince,  is  intitleii  the  Ba^hi  Oordoo^  is 
prrwlrvl  by  an  Introiluction  in  Eni^lish,  17  pages  in  length,  and  is 
Jfdicateil  to  Marquis  Wellesley.  After  speaking  of  the  hardships  and  , 
ffobirrassments  exjx^rienced  in  getting  the  work  printe»1,  the  Editor  oh- 
irnrs,  llrat  “  to  the  seasonable  miinilicence  of  the  most  noble  Marquis 
WVllrdey’s  governmeni  alone,  will  the  nations  of  India  lie  indebted  for 
the  OorJoo^  or  Hindoosuniv  Goolisian,”  w'hich  he  thinks  may 

tran'mii  the  name  of  this  sj»'ritcd  Patron  of  literature  to  far  distant  ages, 
sraongthc  Inhabitants  of  Hindoosaan,  wl.en  the  sovereignty  of  that  country 
ibll  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  Kritain,  and  the  jnonun>ents  of  her 
vlctt  ries  m.iy  lx:  levelled  with  the  dust. 

The  original  Persian  work,  w'ell  known  in  Asia  and  Europe  by  its 
titif,  I  he  GuHstan  of  Siuleey  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  useful 
productions  of  the  East.  It  is  divided  into  eight  Chapters,  each  of  which 
II  wlxlivided  into  a  numlxT  of  entertidning  T  ales,  illustrative  of  the  sub- 
jfcts  of  the  fight  principal  Divisions^ 

Ch  ip.  1.  On  the  Manners  of  the  Kings,  1*'?  Tales, 

Chap.  II.  On  the  Manners  of  the  Ecclesiastics,  if)  .1' lies. 

Chip.  III.  On  the  Excellence  of  Contentment, ‘jy  T'ales. 

Chap.  IV.  On  the  .Advantages  of  Tacituruity,  IT  Talcs. 

Chap.  V,  On  Love  and  Youth,  21  Tal.  s. 

Ch.iji.  \T.  On  Infirmity  and  Old  Age,  5)  Tales. 

Chap.  VII.  On  the  Efu'Cts  of  Education,  2^)  Tab's. 

Chap.  VIII.  On  the  Nature  of  Society,  Admonition,  and  Philosophy. 
Dr.  C^ilchnst  supposes,  that,  till  Metr  Shrr  Uicc  Ufru  undertooK  tl  is 
version,  the  Gulistan  h.id  been  confined  to  tlie  origin.il  Persian  ;  and 
under  iliis  conviction,  he  says, 

“A  Hindooslancc  version  ofUie  immortal  Sadee’s  Gooll.itan,  is  one  of 
the  nuny  Desiderata  in  the  modern  language  of  India,  with  which  the 
rndian  Moosuliuans  ought  to  have  favoured  their  country,  at  least  one  or 
two  cmtuiies  ago.  To  enumerate  the  various  cauK's  which  have  con- 
•piicd,  for  ftome  ages  past,  to  prevent  so  honourable  an  exertion  of  their 
talents  on  a  vernacular  translation  of  a  work  so  j)opuIar  and  estiTmed 
a*  the  Croolistm  has  IxTn  in  the  East,  would  rather  be  to  comment'e 
a  Ilistoiy  ot  the  Hirdoostance  language,  than  to  write  a  shoit  Iniroduc- 
liuo  to  the  present  work.*  p.  I. 

It  it  very  remarkable  that  our  learned  author  sliould  have  Iiecn  so 
imperfectly  informed  on  this  subject.  I  hat  a  l^lindoost.tnee  Version  of 
the  Gulistan  has  long  been  extant  in  India,  we  well  know.  In  the  very 
Valuable  colU'ction  of  MS8.  sent  from  Calcutui  by  Sir  Wm.  .lones,  in 
1792,  to  Sir  Joseph  Ikinks,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Libnuy  ot  the  Royal 
^cirty,  there  was  a  Hindoostanee  Version  of  the  Gulistan,  which  isjiar- 
ticularly  mentioned  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Works,  n.  1.70,  Lond.  1790. 
Another  copy  now  lies  on  our  table,  in  a  MS.  not  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  T'he  trinslation,  executed  by  Merr  Shtt  Uiee  Ufsos^  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Glkhrist,  it  consequently  nut  the  frst^  and  we  are  inclined 
^0  think  not  tlve  best ;  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  rnteK  into  a  comparison 
by  no  nx  ans  interesting  to  the  maiority  of  our  readers.  In  the  firit 
VoL.  IV.  '  Y 


5^5  American  Literature, 

▼oliime  of  Df.  G.’s  work,  the  Table  of  Errau,  or  Ghulut  n  imekt  exteiki* 
from  p. ‘/Tfi  top  28G.  It  arj^u?s  ^eat  carcl?«sn?88,  in*  the  flr  t  iostaoce, 
to  have  permitted  Ruch  a  crowd  of  errors  to  pass  throucijh  the  press ;  H 
aUocvtnccf  ^rcat  accuracy  in  the  revis.il  of  the  work,  to  deU‘Ct  .and  specify 
them.  T)ic  Hindoosunce  text  is  printed  in  the  laaleek  chamcier.  Neither 
the  ink  nor  the  typo^^raphical  execution  can  be  much  commended  ;  yjt 
the  work  itself  will  Iv  of  considerable  use  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
acquirlD'.(  a  lanj^ua^c,  which  is  daily  paining*  ground  in  India,  snd  is  the 
principal  medium  of  communication  in  the  transaction:*  ot  commerce  aod 
diplomacy. 


AMKRICAN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XXV IT.  Stiile  of  LUrroture  In  America, 

business  of  r  printing,  wc  are  informed  by  an  intelligent  friend 
at  Rhiladriphia,  “  is  carried  on  in  the  most  extensive  manner  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  ”  “  I’he  t  pc-foundry  c'f  this  cit*.  i.s  a  great  assist* 
ance  to  this  craft.  Bradford  of  this  place  is  now  ^>ublishing  Rees’s  Cyclopedia, 
with  considerable  adihtions  by  v  'rious  pt  rsons  m  this  citv,  to  which  it  will  do 
honour  as  .t  .specimen  of  typography.  The  engravings  are  fallrf  efftul 
to  the  London  ediiiim  ” — “Crego!-\  ’s  Dictionary  is  to  be  reprinud  in 
New  Yoik.”  A  new  edition  of  “  The  Wonders  of  Xature  and  Art,” 
fusaIsob*Hn  vompleted  .nt  Philadelphia,  It  ineliules  “  large  a«!dit:ont, 
p.-:rtlculaily  to  the  article.  United  States,  which  in  fact  is  almost  entirely 
It  is  printed  in  11  vols,  U'mo.  and  s»>l.l  for  1  I  dollars.”  •»  Ow 


r»*w. 


Vhilo-opl.ic.d  Society/’ continues  this  gentleman,  “  h.as  a  volume  in  the 
press. —  Mr.  IModget  of  Washington  Ci»y  h.is  published  a  Statistical 
Account  of  the  United  Smics,  in  one  volume  ;  ami  it  will  be  continued,— 
An  Annual  Kegislcr  will  shortly  he  pub!i.sh#»d  in  this  City,  and  will  like- 
w'i sc  Ik*  continued  ;  the  pl.m  is  that  ot  tlic  Biitish  works  of  the  same 
title. 

**  'I'lie  .Agncultur.d  Society  of  thi.i  City,  after  i  long  sh'ep,  was  revlxTd 
two  years  .sine*-,  and  is  now  in  active  operation  We  have  a  volume  ot 
Communic '.lions  in  ilie  pres.s  It  will  cont.iin  a  long  account  of  not 
grai.d  bildge  over  the  Schuylkill,  about  which  .\”'r.  danson  has  published 
many  mors.  The  plan  is  entirely  American,  and  instead  of  MO, 000, 
it  cost  lUXVXX)  dollars  — Wc  abound  in  excellent  brid'.:e8  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  N.  E,  Sutes,  they  are  of  immense  size  ;  in  this  State  we 
have  also  a  tew  large  ones,  but  tiiey  are  numerous,  and  mo.stly  of  stun^, 
over  the  creeks  and  small  streams. 

“  Improvements  of  every  kind,”  he  adds,  “  arc  going  on  in  this 
cour.try  in  the  most  rapid  m.''.nncr.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  witiiout 
new  one  L  ing  aniuKinced.  Roads,  and  canals,  are  cutting  through  wr 
immense  wlKls,  which  will  connect  the  East  and  West  waters.  Ship* 
bulKling  is  going  on  largely,  and,  to  comphtc  all,  our  .*»griculture  is  im¬ 
proving  every  year,  owing  to  the  ditfuslon  of  the  red  clover,  aided  by  the 
maglcid  etficts  of  gypsum,  which  trebles  the  crop.  I’his  excellent  pUm 
has  recovered  thousands  of  ncies  of  worn-out  land,  which  now  produce 
hnc  crops  of  gr.iin,  and  has  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  our  farmers.'* 

We  must  refer  to  a  future  number  for  an  account  of  some  original  pt> 
dQcuoos  of  .Am*  rican  literature. 


(  ) 


AKf.  XtVIIl.  SKLKCT  Li  rLUAliV  INFOIl.VIATION’. 


QRtAT  RnilAlS. 

(V  H»V.  H.  IVai>oii  *kMl  |»nh!l5h  a 

'  H  on  the  jiiMvbihli.- t»t‘  l>i-> 
%iiie  rnoiUiiri*  in  s*)  n 

purf:<:ti  of  A5i.i  to  the  iXnnniion, 

•od  oothr  I>nty,  not!  0»ii'n}»i<  no  *!, 

id  tran'l  amji:  tin?  S<Tiplnrt  j.  into  Oiifuial 
UisiMias«ii,  ami  of  pnimotinf  (’lir'stinn 
kiK'wlok’f  in-  A<ia.  'I'u  wliioli  vill  In*  pi’t- 


fiini  a  brirf  Historical  View  of  Hu*  Pro* 
<»f  the  <h>Hp<  l  ill  ail  nutioOK,  M.iict*  its 
IirH  promuliritl  on,  aconnpaniol  l»y  achnit. 

IV.  JarroM  (Author  of  DinM-rtationA 
n  Answer  Mr.  Maltbns’s  F,s>!ay  t»n  the 
Principle  of  Po(iulntiou)  wiil  in  a  few  days 
lia»e  ready  for  puhllcat.oii,  tl.c  w<‘rk  we 
aniKunced  iM'vrral  nimillw  ago,  under  the 
ttJe  of  “  .Anthro|K»|ojria,  or  DisM-iiatinns 
on  tin*  Korin  ami  l’o!our  of  the  l\r>un  of 
Mao,  »hh  inciileii'nl  rein.nks.” 

The  Rev.  .lohu  F.iwciMt.A.M.  of  MachjH.'Iah 
•^.ir  Halifax,  is  pn^pariiig  for  the  pri*ss,  a 
Family  Pihle,  containiinr  the  Old  and  New 
T(!st.iimn(s  '*ith  iu»tcs,  i1ln*trnti<>nb,  and 
derotional  rxcicist's  hy  way  of  iiiipiovenifiil, 
for  the  use  of  families,  ns  weil  ns  ynivatn 
.persona;  partly  original,  ami  partly  selected 
frum  the  most  approved  expositors,  an- 
rifiit  and  tnod'Tn. 

It  is  appn'hendcd  Ih'*  wv'rk  will  be  com- 
fwired  in  two  rpiarto  volumes;  hut  for  the 
omseuieuee  ijf  SulisrrdiiTS,  it  wiil  bt*  liist 
fMibli^lie.l  ill  numbers. 

Tlie  Kev.  .loxiuh  Pr.Ht  has  imi  completed 
h  «  etiitjon  of  tin*  whiile  w-u  ks  ot  llisl»op  If  til, 
in  ten  volumes  Svr>.  nnd  has  also  pufll'shed 
Wpjrate  edit  ons  ol' the  Itishop’n  ('gnteiiip'a* 
tittf.s,  in  ‘2  voU.  Of  b's  n  so'ioii,il  VVr.tinirs, 
ill  1  voh  Of  his  Praetn  al  Wtwks,  in  2  voN. 
•i»d  of  iiiii  nivine  Kight  of  F.pii»t.op.ic) ,  ni  ! 

1  he  «siTic  etlitor  has  now  in  tfi'*  press,  in 
3  larxe  sols.  Hvtt.  ihc  V\'t»rks  of  Uiikhop  Ibip- 
kiis;  iududinxail  lire  pieces  ctuilained  m 
the  folii>,w  .tii  s*  \cr3tl  scarce  |)ostl)Uii)ous  trea- 
life  of  the  author  will  he  prtfixe*!,  and  a 
index  be  giseii  at  tht  end. 

The  Ri-v.  Charles  rranctu,  rector  of  Mil- 
d'nhall  .  is  hIhiu!  to  publish  a  Sermon  pivtacii- 
^  in  the  p.srish  church  of  St.  J*cler,  .Marl- 
horou^h,  in  recoiniiicnd.«»i*»n  of  tfi.  union 
'if  the  d<sseiit(‘rs  w  ilh  the  church  »»f  Kiixhnid. 

A  S^TiPi  of  l/'tters,  ttv  Mr.  J.  (lilU  rt,  a<J- 
f,,  ifov.  Wrliarii  Ib-im  t,  in  n*- 
|dy  t  I  luH  iteina' ks  on  a  recent  bvpotliesu 
t*'p.  rtii,^  the  or’giii  of  Mural  K»il,  is 
t--‘'*y  tor  pulilieatioii. 

•  I'l  the  press,  A  History  of  the  KaHy  Part 
pf  *he  i;,  I  I,  of  .lvtin*s  the  S>ro*iid,  with  an 
inlfwi<ur*ury  chaptei  •!)  tm*  Ilislory  cf  E'l^- 


lan  l.  f.otn  ihv*  At  oesiion  of  tha  Htaisa  of 
Podoi,  to  the  death  of  CharU's  tt*e  Second 
Uy  the  I  ite  Kivlit  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox* 

Tti  which  IS  addeil,  an  Ap^Kiidix  of  valo- 
nhle  anti  oi initial  documents,  collwwicd  by 
the  aiith'ir. 

'I  lie  t  dti'Mi  will  be  supet  inieiitlcd,  and  a 
preface  preflx.xi,  hy  Ix)id  llolhiml. 

This  wo.k  will  ftirm  a  qti.irto  tmiume, 
and  will  be  publ.shcd  in  the  three  follow «ii|( 


Ht.  IViny  qu.irto,  printed  on  a  yood 
coiuimtn  paper,  ami  clear  ly|>e,  price  tbirty 
six'  t*h.lliiii(s,  buaids. 

2d.  Royal  quarto,  printed  eleyantly  op 
fine  wove-paiM-r  with  a  large  ty|»e,  priuo* 
two  gniimas  and  half,  extra  boards. 

31.  Elephant  quarto:  the  pnp«T  of  th« 
finest  tpiality,  uii'l  printing  in  the  very  best 
style,  price  live  gttim  as,  in  extra  boards. 

Of  tins  latter  c-tlainn,  onlv  two  huudred 
and  fifty  copies  arc  printing. 

Each  edittttii  will  be  «‘tubelUshe«t  with  a 
{xtrtr.iit  of  the  Author,  newer  before  en- 
gruv>*vi,  taken  from  the  last  bust  executed 
by  Mr.  Nolh'kcus. — The  cugrating  for  the 
royal  and  elephant  quarto  copies,  will  b# 
of  a  larger  si/r  than  that  for  the  demy  copies. 

Tin*  «*upy<right  of  this  work,  we  under* 
sfanil,  ha.H  been  purchasv*d  at  th«  uupro* 
ci'tleiitcd  siiiti  of  4^00^ 

Mrs.  .Muiray,  the  author  of  Mentoria, 
h.i'i  ill  the  press,  Mcnt'iiial  l,«ctures,  coin* 
pri*»iiig  remarks  on  the  higher  bi  inches  of 
fcin.tle  education. 

'fwo  more  vulnmes  of  E'priella’s  l.ettcrs 
fioiii  Kugt.ind,  and  a  ikw  edition  ol  the  tor* 
iiier  \»i*uiiie’»  will  appear  m  a  few  we^ks. 

J)r.  (»n*.:ory  lias  complete. I  a  courK*  cf 
Fauilliar  Ia*v lines  on  the  various  braneht*!^ 
of  Nalur.d  and  Kx;H*rimenUl  Pln’.'^nS'phy, 
containing  the  pr«  sent  stvtc  of  knowUdga 
oil  IhoK*  Suhj<*cts,  adapted  t‘>  the  ole  of 
scluy>l.v,  Hiid  all  p  rsoMS  who  atU’iul  t*ouisea 
of  h-rfiies.  Th'.*  plates  are  very  numerous, 
art*  newly  drawn  from  the  instrntiiciitf,  and 
aicconeetly  engraved  by  I’ort-  r. 

Thitday  coniiie'itccs  a  Quart*  ily  Kcw.cW 
of  I'ubltealitfiis  of  Alt;  consisting  of  Cri* 
tu'al  nninia'Ivrrvions  on  the  most  important 
ni'Mlt  rii  firodii  tions,  as  ihev  ti»ay  appear, 
ol  the  Aru  of  Paiitiiitf,  llngraviiig,  S<*u!p- 
ture,  ArrliiUclure, anJ  Books  on  the  subject 
of  imitative  .Art. 

Mr.  .’AauiUel  UatiM  pro’.osit  to  publish 

twelve  ptinis,  fi  'lu  drawings  mauc*  tm  ih# 
spot,  r>  p:cscti'ii*g,  the  ustive  iuhabitanlat 
sc*m<  rv,  and  animU  of  t'»ylon. 

Thw  Rev.  J.  Giai.t  will  publish,  in  th# 
ronr**’  ♦»}  ’he  pr* viit  inn’ith,  llie  PasUiwl 
Cara,  a  d  da.t.c  Pjcm  t.i  tbraw  porlt. 


IV 
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A  Trtin'U’i**!!  nf  X\tc  t>o«ik  of 

F.iu*i  I  of  N  ir^il,  tiu*  l»  \t  «>f  ^!H- 
pha  iit,  by  a  with  uthcv  Poi  tiis 

a  ill  be  khv>itiy  |Hibi  khitl  in  ouc  ^uluiitn, 
octavo. 

A  ll«•m  Tia  lalaliotioi*  Vir^.l's  Oci^rjjicv,  in 
blank  vrr«r,  in  in  tin*  prrvs. 

Mim  Navory»  antUor  of  a  ^hort  l*«Hin 
Itnpiral  i>n,  t>.«»  in  tlu^  prtft^  a  \o* 
luiiir  of  IWiical  raU*>,  i  .mulid  on  iiiti-ri‘«t- 
itiK  facta. 

.Mr.  I.Tc  «»f  Si.ifviitl,  ha«  taro 

▼nluiiMK  <»l  IVn'ii.'i  uii  Moral  and  Palriottc 
Suhivot^,  niatly  ri'atly  to  a)  pt*ar. 

Mr.  C*i|»rl  l*olU*v*tioii  of  Fi^^lish 

SfMtncts,  arliioh  ha*  U-r'ii  loii;;  cx|K-t  leil,  uill 
be  |>uti!i»|i<-d  ^]M«4li  y.  • 

A  Pnniptih  i  at  rup%iticr.ihU*  inijiortaiM**' 
on  ih«-  Porlu^utu*  Mniiur.iiion  ai.l  ^lu>l1ly 

•pja'ai. 

Ia»rd  Vab  n  ia’*  \  .>v».;rN  an*!  Tra\«U  to 
Iial  a,  (*«  \  oil,  tin  UmI  St  a,  rind  l.;.ypt,  tn 
ill*’  Vt  art  Ibtti — f>.  arr  at  prt  'I’lu-y  alii 
in.ikr  fhrre  volunas,  aihi  adl  In*  pmititl  in 
ro\al  an<l  iinn  ii.il  (|u.irto,  and  In*  t  nil)i*l- 
Iklod  with  toitV'tivr  liivldy>1iii  'tliiti  tnev.iv- 
ini:*,  intct'ilur  «ilh  otl.cr  {datt  s,  such  uh 
iii'a'riptiuiiH,  ntap«, 

Mr.  toHlIeib  i<  pn  paring  for  the  pn*fs, 
an  a«voont  •*!  Ui**  TraveU  in  Noith  Aine 
r*r.i,  ill  the  vear*  l.'nt*,  7,  wli.t’h  ail*  Imt 
ilUutratinl  by  a  coiisulrrabU*  number  id 

wtMM|.(nit<t. 

l)r.  I  •tivoi  4  vli  don  y,  a  ill  shortly  pull- 
kuh  a  tiiiill  tiart,  miitbtl,  Mo*lcrn  M«di- 
r!iir.  li  Will  I'uiilaiii  an  explnnat<uii  of  ti><‘ 
pr.  iMinn  lit  illftt'ui  *11..  •  aiMl  doctroit  h  that 
1>«M*  iMHidiit'i  d  tu  thw  recent  nti\ .iia  i'iiimt 
of  inodo  al  ptiiloai^^div :  .i  diMprnttinn  oiitho 
CknU*  ill  Hhu'h  iiie«lo' lit*  «  ultiv.itiil  .iihI 
prat  t  Msl ;  and  an  iii.porx  boo  lar  tlie  pnn- 
r'tpb  s  «tii  which  thi*  Imoioi:  .iit  i»  tiMUul4'«l, 
lii.ir  with  imtprietv  *  onikTiliUt’  a  Mibjov'l  *4 
unprof  S'loiial  i*  »«  ar*‘h. 

In  Ho*  prrM,  a  latter  to  I>r.  JeuatT,  in 
Cplv  to  a  public  III  «^s*:iti  no  lit  «4  .Kdoi 

Itiri  ti.  c'q.  »‘f  *i\t y-t wo  t.ionr**  , au*l  la*  oiy 
dr.ilht,  ha'tnc  iivuim*!  nJtir  \ ao'inutuni, 
at  Hincvnwwt,  Ibits;  l»v  VV  »ll  iitn  I*l.nr, 

I  (tor  oi  the  ib  putat  «*n  ft  *ni  tl*c  I’oyal  Jvu- 
^  r- r  MU  S'C.cly,  nlmb  luv*. 'i'g.it«  U  lio*  at* 

t 

^  IH  rh**«»a'  .l.’tnM'^'Mi,  ri'Vbnl  plixscinii 
at  t’arb*»Mi  IIoom  .  ’*a'>  lo.ulx  r«*.*ily  lor  the 
.  in  dn  4>«tMio  xoiuim*,  ati  Itiipii.y 

'  intit  ibr  (  nmir*  *  ot  t.-«  lltiiiMii  liiwlx  at  Ibr* 

^  »lti'*«*nt  Ac«*;  4«  i»Iii»i.iik  .1  c*a.' is-  ins  or y 

*»f  ilir  nitoral  mo*’  inori*.«i  st.it*  of  th«  <irw*.ni*, 
and  tin*  i.vo'*.*  ot  ih«  .^.luia!  muitulity  m 
ea»  h  jwa*  -1  of  bU*. 

■4  Mi4.  ll.dl  has  iM.iilx  i«.xdx  f  »r 

*\  Manual  c>f  botany  aini  Vtg  wHc 


Information. 

rhyd^ujry,  priiH-ipilly  intcndctl  for  tU  *%. 

*t:ucii  niAt  tht*  I'.or  sex. 

In  tin-  proas  ami  s|H*filily  will  be  put. 
lisbiil  ill  *2  vtds.  qiuitn,  iiixist riled  by  « 
iCToal  initiilKr  *if  cop|N*r  plate  KutraxiaM. 

'Mic  Select  Works  «i  .\ntony  V'an  laniwra* 
iHwk,  cootaiiiiut;  tin*  auiKb^ful  lliscoveriet 
of  that  cx  lebratwil  tiMtiinil  ph  losophrr. 
IVanslated  by  Sam.  llooU*,  tiuni  the  ofl 
fCiiml  Dutch  uiid  laitiii  tdit  uus  piibiidkd 
by  the  Author. 

Tl»e  bile  of  the  late  Ahmham  Ni  wbni! 
Lsq.,  Iruil)  unthcutic  docuiiii  iu.«,  it  in  the 
proaa. 

Dr.  NVnnostruolit  ii.is  in  the  pre»  a  nev 
work  intithd,  iVtit  TahlcHtt  tic  |j  t.bo> 
stitiithin  dll  Ruyaninc.  nni  du  la  Cirande 
Uti  t.-ipie  ot  d’  Ir  minU*,  extruit  dc»  ineiU 
leiira  .Autours,  «  t  tins  a  la  portce  dos  (rnuiev 
(Jon*,  ux-oc  I'bxphratxMi  do*  Mols  Us  |ilm 
ditiicilc-s  cn  Anub.i*,  an  has  do  ehaque 
Paut*.  An  ^igiish  1‘Uiition  is  aliio  in  tin 
pri*>s. 

rn  ANCE. 

•M.  Sl  it/,  w  ith  t ho  assistance  of  M.Millin, 
has  puhiidnsl  a  ciir  ousand  Ifaiutsl  pamph*- 
lot  on  till*  Art  »*f  FoniKlcry  amon^  tlic  au* 
ch  iits,  nnd  on  the  rastm^  ot'  the  celobratod 
Horst  s  of  C'hio,  which  liav**  successlrflf 
nUonitNl  the  hip|Nii!roni**  in  Constant iiei|>lf, 
tho  pia/;’.a  of  St.  Mark  in  Vin'co,  and 
l.itoiy  lilt*  pallisatb's  iifthc  Tiid**ii»-s.  {h'jrn 
sur  la  t  unle  tirs  a*»cirm  ri  rellr  tia  chixaui  tit 
f’bn,  I  tr  ) 

'rin*  xahiablc  scionrdic  works  ori^inatiai: 
in  the  'I'lavr  is  of  l(niiiLH*!dt  and  HonplaDd 
arc  still  in  a  coutM*  i»f  publication. 

t.SKMASV. 

M.  ?.tri:ii*aii  bus  pnbli*li(xl  at  la'ipdc  ? 
vols.  of  llisItMiciii  .Nloinoir-t  on  the  History 
of  r.ix'onia.  {flittortukr  Strtfhn  I>  rvl.) 

I'hi*  1st  xobiine  of  a  (Jorui.aii  Flora* 
"ilh  s\  cop|M  r  plntcy,  i*  piihlishod  by 
lion.  Adolph,  Sohr.nb  r  at  Cjottnigoii  [t'loft 
iUrunmeo,  hxo.  I  rxd.  IS  /r.) 

•All  txidisixo  Work  i*f  i*onsidorable  iin» 
poituiicc  tu  the  aiitiijUit  i*s  and  philosophy 
nl  lan^ii.tut*  hiis  lir*«fi  imblishi'd  at  Ib'itiB* 
hy  the  .\hhu  (‘hailes  l>oii.ii,a.  it  etleod* 
to  the  s'/e  of  3  v«»U.  Hxo;  aiul  includes, 
nut  otily  n  d'.*tpiisitu*n  »oii  the  eh-incnlary 
soiiinIs  iiiid  olln-r  principUt  of  unix-»rsal 
Er  tiiiiiiai ,  hut  a  i'o]»i<»iis  ixplica’ioii  of  tliC 
dill'oii-n  **s  ."xuil  *-oi r**s|N»nd»ii«*r s  <-xi:»tinic  l» 
tho  iniMirrn  |-.iirt»poaii  luii_iia>te*,  with  a 
tl.cory  to  ari'onnt  for  them,  nn«l  useerta'D 
tho  *io«-ks  from  vbdicc  sii  *h  lan^uagis  »«• 
d«-n\ C(l.  (/./i  t  uf  «*«/  t^mi’urs.) 

.At  Ik.iiniteri;  is  |.tildi*>h«-<l,  Slat'ts*ics  r*f 
1  uropf,in  Sfati-s,  oiinpihsl  hv  (’onr.id  Man* 
I  crl.  ( S’riuiit  t^r  L^ruitticuchcn  tlaa’trt.  I 
▼ol.  SviA  j 


f 


(  ) 


AtT.  XXIX.  MST  OF  AJ'ORKS  nF.CF.NTl.Y  Pl  Rl.lSlIF.n. 

Tli«*  uf  ! 


agio  ui  rt  &C.. 

raffia!  Vi.  w  of  llii^  Agrioultiiro  of 
CViiurr.  OWrv;^!i4»r^^  ilrAUti  up  tor 
Ite  of  thf  liiKinl  of  .\jrrit'uU 

tair a»]  itii<**ii.»nmpr4»V4^uH  nl.  Dy  llfury 
Hkbwl.  "f  ***<5  K«»yal  Motlioal 

of  Kdlntun^li,  Svo.  10s 
A  T^M^i!r  on  tUf  C'ultivaliuu  ami  Prt  pa- 
(ttMfl  U  Ilruip,  will*  iMati'S.  By  Roin  i  t 
E'q.  K.  U.  A.  S.  (  li  rk  to  ilu*  ('oiii- 
nft  uf  Warcbuusoa  of  the  Ea^  lanJia 
(o«{«nT,  4lu. 

I*^itcal  tH)aprvatrou»s  on  Oyp*'Um,  or 
Fa^rruf  Pari-N  as  a  Manure.  By  Kirhanl 
hiiH»jn,  Author  of  the  K.iijrlisli  l*ra<  tice 
«  ipirultim?  and  the  Ex|h  roruecil  I’ur- 
k  r,  dTU.  vV  b(l. 

IVnanhii  r’s  ami  U«»tanislN  iVietiunary, 
iIm*  U‘st  ami  newest  Mt  lluHlsof 
•uiuntlo;;  nml  iiiiprovin^r  the  Kitchen, 
?n«t.iivt  Floaer  tlartlen  and  Niirsi  ry:«if  Iht- 
toime  tlir  pruf'tical  parts  of  Aitrienllure: 
il  ihuuiing  Vineyards,  and  of  |>ropacutiu? 
*1  ul  'riintK.*r  TreCR.  By  the  late 
NlipMilhr,  F.  U.  S.  uith  Addit.ons  and 
llnprvveiiuiil<»  by  Tiioinas  Murtyn,  B.  lE 
ER.  S.  Kegiiu  Brofi'Rsor  of  Botany  intlit 
r»«mity  of  Cuiuhrldgc.  Folio,  4  Vole. 
I.«4lecu  Euine  ia. 


ARCHirrrreRr. 

E»**ys  of  the  LoihFhi  .Architeetnml 
iuur  Plate*;,  royal  8vo.  7*. 

mootiAniY. 


t»o- 


,  co’npninnf 
the  D'scrptioii  ,i!id  IliNtiiiv  «>f ~{'.ujtlathi» 
Scotland,  in  lan.l,  voa.  111.  4l(\  il.,  SA. 

board'. 

VA  rnr  VAiV  v. 

The  Practical  Math* inalieiaii ;  contain’nK 
l.»Karithnis,  (li*Mntiry,Tri^oiK»im try,  .Men* 
suratimi.  Algebra,  Na\iga**Mi,  SphviH'S, 
and  Natural  Phi'oRophy,  for  the  umi 
Schools,  byd.  .'^abine,  7s.  ini. 

MF.niCIMK. 

A  Practical  Tr*uti^c  on  Strictures  ani 
Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Cllaud,  jcc.  by  T. 
M.  ('aton,  'is. 

( tbsi’i vatatns  on  tire  Diseases  inci«l<*nt  U> 
Scaiinn,  reiiir*!  frtHii  aciital  Service,  hv 
rt'Msnnof  Accrtlents,  Inlirinities,  iir  t)hl  Ap*, 
by  llolM-rt  Kobert'on,  M.  1).  F.  U.  S.  F. 
A.  S.  4  \oIr  Hvo.  1 1,  lbs. 

A  Treatise  on  Pnlnion.aiy  r%»nstrmpti*Mi, 
in  uhie'i  >i  new  vit  a  of  the  Pii.a  ‘ipl«Mi  dt  ila 
trentinrnt  is  fcup|»ort*sl  by  orix  nal  tthSvT'a- 
tH‘n'*  on  every  perirAl  of  thc_  Dihuv.  To 
ahiel)  is  adtled,  uti  Impt’ry,  proving  tliat 
the  mcdicimtl  propcit  <  s  of  th**  Digit  ilik,  or 
i-\>\glove,  are  dianretncalty  opiN^itr  to 
what  th'-y  arc  Irelitvcrl  t(»  U* :  by  Janrrs 
SanmhTs,  M,  |).  one  r>f  the  Pri*sideirts  of 
the  It  <yMi  Medical  and  Royal  Pliystcal  S«»- 
c  eti*^i»|  F.diiiLnnth,  3vo.  8s.  tid. 

'Fhe  l.ondon  Mcriical  Review,  No.  l,8ro. 
2s.  tWi.  to  Ih' coirtitrned  qitarlmly. 

A  Prru’tical  Synopsis  nf  the  .Materia  Ali- 


TW  dnnrattc  air^l  poet  cul  Works  of  the  *  Materia  M  rdca;  eonrpritiiir^ 


ktr  L*ot.  i»«-n.  Bnrpiync,  to  ahich  are 
l  MeiituiiR  of  the  Antnur,  etiib<  llished 
•tk  CoppiT  Plates  dekigii*  tl  by  t.'r»rhonhl. 

Foots4'4p  gv*i.  I'is.  And  in  2  V’oU. 
R*-aiUip,oof  lui^rreasions,  Ibi. 

f  nUCATloM. 

TV  Vomh's  iiistoricai  Guide,*  tofethiT 
i“^i  bf  the  ChrUtian  Religion, 

v  j.  SabiiM-,  I‘2tno.  4s. 
tvfirinc  Ib'creatiuni  Pour  poarr  le  Ttrm^ 
hy  .Mn.  PdkingUHi,  |r.  ml. 
iV  libtory  of  Rome  rebud  in  Familiar 

11  by  a  Father  to  his  chlldnm  : 

with  moral  and  nistructivc  Ke- 
I  and  Ohvnratioiifi  on  th«*  most  leading 
'•tcir.tinc  Subjecta,  by  Mrs.  lldiiie, 
♦^UlDo.  16s.  ^ 

HIMORY. 

H  »tcfr  «.f  the  Ristf  ami  Progr  »s  of  the 

tfrm 


Ihpnblic  until  tin*  Revolution, 
'dp  II.  From  the  Gciioati  wl 
ty  T.  KoriH.-,  4».  b-E 


•VJIT 


the  lat**st  inrprov«  !ii*  uts  iii  the  1.on  t<»n, 
F.Hiiiburgh  .vml  Ihrtiliu  Pltniina(*o|Hn.is,  *hy 
Rtchititl  Peaitani,  M.  l».  .Metrbcr  of  tirt 
Royal  (aillegeof  Phvscmns,  a. id  f.iriirerly 
Physician  to  the  g(*ii<'iul  Hospital  iie.vr  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Hvo.  l'i«. 

A  Tre.iiiw  on  the  Cow-pox.  contaiulng  an 
Kmrmeratiun  of  tiu  pritici|Krl  Fait«  in  tt:<s 
history  of  that  Diva  e,  the  nielh«»*l  of  eoin- 
iiiunicating  the  Infer  timi  by  Imnvil  .tton, 
and  the  means  uf  distinguishing  b«*tr»«*eii  the 
genuine  and  spurious  C"w-|.o*‘k,  illnsli.vta  I 
by  phnli'i^  by  Ge<»rxc  Bell,  F.  K.  h.  t. 
•ccond  «tlitiou,  1  vol.  /8\o.  4a. 

An  Attempt  at  a  Sy  t*ntatic  R cfwm  of 
tJre  iiimieru  Pr.ielice  *>f  AdbVnm  j  on  itica 
I’h*  and  .tbuM*  of  the  Thr*  a«l  JSuture  ;  with 
a  vi<  w  r»f  its  inrrits  aifnpar.ilivcly  wjtbtbo«< 
of  the  adhesive  ^tr.ip,  in  the.  Surgery  *1 
Wuutid>^  by  Sainacl  luting,  4to  14t.  bo^td*. 

*• 

MIIC ILL  vans. 

Archibald  C*>fi*iaG!c  and  Co*i  'of  Kdro- 


l  ist  rf  frtrt’^s  m  inify  publishal. 


burgh)  CalAtofritr  «3f  TnKjk*  on  SaU*  for  1808: 
oun'^ikling  of  nuiiy  thuii^Ktiul  nirtoti^  niul  lu 
1<  reeling  »u!uhk**,  iiK  lii<hii<  Ih.-  \»'ry  'ulu- 
•hle  cla»*i<'al  library  of  flu*  l..tr*  I*ro.c»'or 
Mrn^lrrt  of  Kn  l,  in  IIol<«tr.(i,  8^0. 

.1.  <'alU>«%  (’atalimir  <  f  a  nn>tliTn  Col^t-r- 
tioo  of  Ikiuk'  III  Aiial<»niy,  M»il  cine,  Sur¬ 
gery,  CiK;rn  ■irv,  Ifotany,  A-c.  b'l. 

rraiiWui  uiul  I V%r riptide  K’»»ny»  «»n  ihj 
An  of  WeavtPg.  n>  J.  Dunran.  Part  I.  Is. 

A  la  lt»  r  lo  J,  S.  W.iiiiij,  ill  r<  futali  'ii  of 
hu  fHifc  tval  uii^  on  lh«*  pn^M'iit  o:'  the 

Kast  liitiia  i'ouipany,  w  th  i  i.  t.itoiy  rcniark« 
u>i  the  ularining  ii)t«  lliwe  l  iU'ly 

rrccivtt«l  ftoiii  Madras,  of  th«*  aK-MirnsI  gr¬ 
aftal  diHi'tft-'i  tiun  aniuiigfl  th.*  na:iu>,  »Vc. 
%itli  hlii»M«r*fc  on  In’*  iliiheral  aivl  unin  t 
Coii.lui't  lonar.Uthr  \i  iss  niiaran  in  iml!  1.  'J*. 

.\ii  In.iii„oi.ii  la'itnur  on  tin*  I  t  !,iy  «>f 
Ani;)u-S.i\uii  l.liratun  ;  tonhieh  is  aiha.l 
Ih  '  (Msigraphy  <4  rurujH-  by  Lniu 
ineUniiny  li'»  turounl  »»f  th**  l>t  ol  (ho 

Nurlli  C‘«|K*  by  a  nal  '•*  »»f  il<  i/ln  '.UM!.  ’».;h 
t««i  Vtiy.igm  ill  1  In*  Ihillif,  |>trit*rMii'<l  .{ui  ii.g 
hill  letgii:  inn.  Uisi  iorreclly  pm*’  I  m 
S.«x«Mi  ami  I'ln^nsli,  an.l  ill.i.<.tr.it(M  w  ib 
I'V  the  Kev.  J.  lin;iuin,  M.  A.  i  elt..**  au'l 
Tutor  of  'rriuily  Ciilk'^i*,  Oxtorl,  ainl  .\n- 
gio-Sjhon  PriitesMU".  h*  t»  I. 

A  Suppirtiu  III  toiln*  Pr.n  tn  al  i>**atir.in'hip, 
Ly  K.  II.  footer  h\o.  Os. 

I  be  pill  i*li  I'.iicyclopcdi.i ;  or,  n.f'tiomry 
Alts  Mini  S.'4eiM'i!i;  Ooiiipii  iug  an  .ki  u-> 
r«te  Htnl  popular  Vum  of  the  presniif  iin- 
pi  ivr«t  state  of  il.iin.*in  KtuiMrltsl-^i’.  Hy 
William  Nii'h'ilsou.  bvo.  |0>.(il.  to  b  •  roii- 
finiitsl  nr •iithiy.  .iml  rotnpii  tift  in  tln'rourse 
iiiiu.lw  pails. 

i’lactn'il  auJ  Phiios  j.hi'  al  Piinriplrsof 
Vnakiiig  Malt;  ui  «h.h  (b«  itiu'iryof  tlu* 
•,<r  n'.i  ing  tyiti  Ml  »  ooiifi.isi»  il  w.ili  tin  Ileit- 
t  'i.isliirc  tin  liinJ.  Ity  Ji.h.'i  lb  yuo!d.*on. 
%vo.  i»».  (V.I. 

L^ckiinton,  .VUen  and  ('os  (fencial  ('ata- 
lo’uc  o|  Dili  bihI  Nea  Pto  •!.!«  for  tln*y*  ar 
l  ACb.  Part  I  price  I*.  coiiUi  tiing  \  oyai;»  s. 
History.  B  ‘Kraphy.  Mi.soiHanics, 
atnl  oth*  I  Intel*  >l.tu;  clussrs. 

More  Subjects  tbau  t  In**:  01  ('uTS'iiy  Vi  •**< 
«>f  %ai Kills  t»bev’ts,  principally  CiHii.i*  tel 
%ilb  Fr luce  and  the  Fun.  h  People,  bv  S. 
B  l>a%i«,  M.I)  *U.  l.’s. 

Till  Pros.iie  (iMl.iini  :  c-msistitig  oT  .8.  h-e- 
t  r  ni  ttvni  Modern  .Anth  i».  By  th<  Rcr.  J. 
Liana.  A.  sS  <kl. 

TaU-f  of  the  PassMm<,  in  whi  h  is  at- 
tempitd  an  lPU'tratw»u  of  the  r  Kilo  ts  0:1 
the  hvman  in  iid  ;  each  1  a  r  c  .tnpiis*  1  m 
on«  wilmne.  atnl  furtning  ifn*  siil.j.'Ct  «if  a 
pM*io*r  ly  VJiior^v  Mas«U.  U>ai<!a. 


(’h  irrscteiislic  Amciloti's  uf  Mruaf  | 

itiif  ami  (iiii  u>,  iiutiick  at  0 real  Hritania  j 

Irnlatnl.  during  the  three  last  cultures.  |(  ? 

John  Wutkiiis,  Hiiv  10».  6d,  ^ 

.A  L**ti#  r,  addreastsl  to  Ibe  (H-ntktaia^ 
the  B.itish  Museum,  by  the  Autkasfth.  ' 
Dissfiiations  on  the  A  exaudriaa  Sartsa||.  J 
gu».  4ta.  I9.  oj.  ■ 

SAirtiAI.  hllTOAY.  *  ||i 

Zoolo;irnl  .\ii  C'lotcs,  or  autbetit'eiaj'^  |j 
htesting  Facts,  relative  lo  the  Liees,  ||t».  || 
i.ers,  ai.d  F.’oiioniy  of  the  Btnte  Crtgin,  |;| 
both  ill  the  r  nntiirul  ati'l  dome^la*at«i  b«i 
(oildMiiittPs  liisUrry  ot  the  Kartk  nl  i'll 
Aniuiatcrl  Nature  abr-il'ed  ;  euotaianytti  j|j 
N.itur.i*  Histoi  y  of  Aininals,  B  rds,  Rcptln  111 
Ainl  Innect  .  (.>n  the  pl.in  r*  iMinneu^lj 

M  ffitiiimh  Mon*.  For  the  nst* of Sckaui,  !t 
ai.J  Youth  of  bo'll  .S<  x»*s,  by  .Mrv  PiLup  i’l 
t».n,  Svt*  Ss.  b'^iarrls.  ||| 

t Irniiiio'.oaia  Cuiiosa,  orthr  \VtNi4md 
the  I  i  a'.luicd  Creatiuu,  by  J.  Taylor,  iafk  f  | 


rorr  av.  j|. 

A?  *r»::il  1  .♦•griid.-i,  mil  other  Forms, Wk| 
f'b.irb's  l\.irk]i.*ii ick  Siiarp,  Km).  61%  Is  p 
In>  :ud.  |i 

I'hc  Resnrriclion,  a  Poem,  by  Job  >1 
SloKiirt,  F.***!.  to.  8ro.  7s.  ImhiikI.  |i| 

I >t**KTiptivt*  Pi’«*lry,  being  a  *irleclioafM  T. 
iinrtlMu  Author*,  clii*  Hy  haring  Rrfrm.s  l! 
1*1  Natural  llrtory,  .'U.  boards,  tioMi  ii 
It  **01111  ud  11*11  ;  a  d«*M*riptlvea!irf  bafts  ijl 
cal  p.n  iii :  ilhii.lrativc  of  the  prwiH  i>i 
**bi  ct.-*,  ii*Kr<i  frinii  that  b<  autifal  Em  |5| 
tii'U*'**  ;  d«i‘or.it*’<l  K  iih  cSHtrai ings,  iji 

tiMs  MMuri**t  ,  auti.or  ot  linlnin  Aotkjws.  ti 
•♦to  ll.  Is.  ,  ^ 

S.*oltish,  lliki«iri<*:il,  nnd  Koinafttic  l*k  \  = 
lads,  cb*«'llv  .inci*  iit  ;  a'th  ixplaao**?  - 
iiui<*s.  and  a  gl«*>s«ry,  hy  J,  K»nlay,  Ifs*  .j 
JiivciiiM*  P*»*  ins;  to  Khn*'.i  is 
sln*rt  nccouni  *.fthc  .Auilmr,  l»y  a  Sir***'  i’- 
*  f  tin*  B.*lf  *sl  I.  t*'i.iry  .S>*c  rty,  by  Tbot* 
U*»ii.i*»‘y  l.‘obiii-i»n,  H\o. 

1'ln*  Satires  ol  Juv*  nal  transistnl  ^  ip 
lu>tr:itf'*l,  by  F.  ilo*!gsoii,  A.  M.  4to.  ;y| 
Poeinata  Litinc  partiin  ri'ddlU,  p*** 
script  I  ;  u  V.  K.Anfir.  Collegit  TniAf^* 
apinl  rAntahrigioii9K*B  aliijuando  M"!**  ^  lil 

*'!*'.  .  .  wfl^ 

Origiiul  P(-«»nis.i»n  rarious  "  ||# 

M.s>  BoWfii,  sui.  3vo.  Ji>.  ifj 


r'l-itiCAi  BC**?«0Mr.  ^  I 

lii’lttr  on  the  N  ittire,  Lsteafi  | J 
NTan.agenn-nl  of  the  Poor  Pale*  in  ^'**]*^  |* 
with  a  review  «»t  the  (.‘onlnivr r»y  r*-sfwsW| 1. 1 
the  AboliUoti  wt  J'ovo  LuHi.  1».  di*  i  | 


List  of  IVorks  rtcntflj/  puhltshod.  fSi 


Hn»w«*r  to  the 
*  hr  ^hirli  Mr.  Spruce,  Mr.  C<K>- 
Vit,  ao'l  •ilmr.i  h.ive  attempl**#*  ft»  provi* 

1^,1  (^oaieit  ne  s  not  a  nonre**  of  N.ilio!i  .! 
ITca’th.  Hv  J.ones  .Mill,  r.s«|.  Svt».  hs. 

jt  Brrf  Sut.  lU' III  of  thf  ;.rt  M  fit  .Sr*!'e)ii 
if  Trthr*  in  Ir»l.in*i,  u  P’;ui  toi  t^ 

i  '1  *'*'*•’•  I**  f*  *• 

.\<l  to  (h-  M  Nt  Hiv  r'-n'l 
•il  !t.iai»raU!e,  M'llbaro,  Loi*l  I'diiiii*  of 
|«rb>i.  r«N*oin  n  Mida’ory  ol  '‘pine  <  ointioi- 
(iiH>a  or  ino  (iU(  at  fi:)  of  the  Tytlii‘<  o(  t)int 
CuMXry ;  w.th  a  rroi.irks  on  ilie  piv- 
»Uitr  of  th."'  Irish  i'luiicit.  By' the 
|ft.  li.  ».  Du  11.  V.  Is.  r.  i. 

FJuration  of  the  l/r^-  r  Odlers.  .\  Se- 
coaj  l/*tt(r  to  .%Ir.  Wloihre.nl  ;  eotituiniii^ 
r%irrvati(His  on  h''«  Uili  f*r  th  *  Rst.ihlisli- 
Bml  of  P.noehml  Seh'H.Is  in  South  li  i- 
IM«:  al***)  Sn|*p’c  ;nent.iry  Ohsorv  itio^is  •)n 
On*  Rrlniious  Systoniji  maiiitaine  1  hy  tl*e 
MjitMy  iioi  Ciilie.al  P»*\i*  wrrs,  tn  the  r 
ynoMro  on  the  Anthoi’s  rtr'l  Lrller  t'» 
Mt.  U  hiibr«*4<l.  By  John  Bom  lest.  0».  6>1. 

rot  rues. 

rtnat  '’pj«i.*n  in  Dis^ui.u'  ;  or  the  True 
Cf'i*  of  Ihf  Colonies.  1’i»  which  nrc 
»4M,  Ouia  ih'r.itioMs  tipon  Men^nre<  pr**- 
IM*-*!  f  »r  t'h  it  t»*iiip')rni  y  K»*lief,  un*l  01>- 
►TMV  *a*  iipoii  ('<»!onial  M*m  »p-.|y,  sh**win^ 

'  thf  dithrmt  *fTe»  ts  of  if-*  enforri'nict't  ami 
rrUviii'in,  oxjMHfn  j  the  a«lv;inin;;e*  iler  vt*<| 
H  Amerie.a  fnnn  fa»uisi;nn ;  .tnil  lastly, 
SiSC^o.'  n.  for  a  |H*rm.iuent  plan  to  snp- 
ph  lair  ('ol'nti«*s  w.th  fh^visions,  an*!  our 
SVy  «it*i  ec.t  lin  N.»val  Stores,  irt<le|Mii- 
of  Furf'i.rn  Supplies, 

ftsiniks  ou  til,'  liriii.sh  Tr»  a1ya<"th  the 
I  Oitcii  .«f»  s,  ami  Ueiieef ious  i>n  the  Cha- 
nhlrrs  of  the  l*ji".l»|  nt  and  fitli-T  l»*adin< 
Members  of  the  tiovt niincnt.  Jly  an  Ante* 
nc»n.  '2>. 

An.VHthess  to  the  Peopl- on  the  Mari- 
htne  R  jhtH  of  tiifat  Britain.  Part  I.  and 
U.  !%  N|, 

Prisons  for  a  Omlinuancr  of  W.ir  ; 
•ith  M  ao'  snjr.:evtcd  to  earry  it  on  with- 
••tt  adtl.tionil  TaTr't,  and  Hints  civeti  to 
^'»<Qish  the  Hates  uf  Mercantile  Ii.snrao'*c  ; 
Pnallv  .advising  for  the  freopral 
•f  Xat'ons,  and  the  true  Intf-rests  <if  iKith 
^•tt:i  .s,  .111  innnediate  and  Arm  Hn»on 
‘'•n  KneUnd  anil  \*nerien.  In  Five 
hy  Pat  riot  irus,  Is.  6d. 

A  Plan  for  prnn.ari*  ntiv  anii'nic  fh*'  Sub- 
o|  this  Rralni.  By  a  Ficdcl  (MBeer  of 
l.'ne.  Is.  6  1. 

Cariory  Remarks  on  the  Pn>pri»ty  and 
^h:ty  of  nrjm'iatint:  Pi-are  with  France  ; 
^  »  Freeholder  of  th«  County  of  Fife.  If. 


R(!V  <'w  of  a  I.etter  of  Tltonsa.s  Tviningii 
**  (>11  iIk*  Daittrer  of  inter^erinf  la 
tin*  n*lij,i<ius  Opin>ons  <if  the  Natisrr*  of 
I.iilia;”  and  uf  two  P.iinphhrU  by  Matcf 
.Se.>it  .true; ;  on.'  lutitled,  **  O!  tar  nr  at  loita 
on  the  Pie-^iit  Slate  of  the  Hast  (n.lia 
(?.*.i»p.mv  and  the  other,  I,*Mter  to 
t  M'  Ke\.  .1  t'ain,  A.  .M.  5te.”  8vu,  la. 

<>  s«  .s'a*  oo »  on  the  Aniertean  Treaty; 
in  Ll«**  »  n  J.  't'*r^,  first  pn h  ishitil  in  tho 
Sn.t,  on  lei  the  s.irnatiue  of  Deenir.  ‘2».  6d. 

f.ettejs  t)  •he  km on  the  .’slat*  of  thu 
K*'l:thli!die*l  CliMreli  of  !'.ni;la'id.  la,  (*d. 

;\  h  a  O'.tM'rvjt  ous  on  tin*  prra»*nt  State 
o^  lh«*  \.it  on  ;  in  u  l.i'tt**r  to  his  GraCO 
the  Duke  uf  B.'dt^'id.  Ky  thf  Re*.  F. 
Randolph,  |)  h.  S'o. 'Js.  ti  ). 

The  ulFi  *  al  Va fieri  of  the  late  Nej;^>c!a» 
tlon,  in  rn’neh  and  Knitlish.  6*. 

A  nia<'«)orse  upon  the  Irtie  t’haracter  of 
onr  late  Pi«>oe.'dinws  in  the  B.iltic,  eom* 
pnsuur  .a  h-w  eur^ory  Krtniika  npoo  bit 
M.ijesty's  I)  Tlarat.ons  of  the ’25(1)  of  Sep- 
teinS  r,  and  18ih  uf  Ih'cemher,  ItJtn,  5*. 

< 'ouH'dt  rations  on  the  C.ium's,  tft^ecN* 
and  Coiisr’ijueneei  of  the  prcicnt  NVar  j  and* 
the  r.KfH'd  eney  or  I>iu/er  of  a  Peace  wiD| 
Kramv.  By  WMliani  Koseoe,  Ka<].  Stn. 
Cs.  6*1. 

Military  and  Pol'tiral  ronsidrrationi  re- 
l.i  ire  to  t<reat  Biitain  and  her  Oriental 
Coloiii  a;  by  Maior-tteneial  Sir  O.iBraifh- 
waite  IViiighton,  Birt,  Svo.  lOi.  6.1. 

A  Collect.on  of  State  Pafim  relative  to 
the  Danish  ami  Russi.'in  \Var«,  with  prefa¬ 
tory  Krtnark*.  *2s.  6d. 

The  lnvu''ation,  a  P.VHly;  addreesed  to 
the  Riulit  Ifonotirahir  Spencer  Perervtl, 
Clianrellor  of  the  Fielieqni  r,  on  his  Silcix  e 
iliiiiiu;  the  Didiutr  on  hin  Maie<ly*s  Sperrh, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Thursilay,  Ja- 
nu.iry  ‘21,  1M()8  ;  written  and  dedie.«ite«l  l  i 
S  r  Fraacii  Burdrrtt,  by  John  Blunt,  8io. 
U.  6d. 

.An  Inquiry  iiPo  certain  Vulgar  Opinions 
Conor rntn*.;  the  Catholic  Inhahitants  anA 
Antiquities  uf  Ireland,  in  a  Si*nea  of  tat- 
ters  fruoi  tbrrnce,  a*idrrssod  to  a  f*rote«aaut 
(Icntlrinan  in  F.ngland.  By  the  R'V.  J. 
Milmr,  D.  0.  F.S.  A.  .As. 

An  Historical  Frairment  for  tka  Year 
T«u  riiou»and  One  Hundred.  Is. 

TdrOtOrtT. 

A  n*'W  Volume  re  .Sermons  on  rark>«is 
S’jhfeets,  by  John  Reilake.  8vo.  Is.  fkl, 

A  .S  rmon  praaejicd  at  the  Catholral 
Chureh  of  tVinehe*tcr,  on  Thurwiay,  Noe. 
19,  IA07,  being  t lie  anniretsiry  meet  ng  of 
the  Charitable  Socie'y  of  Aliena,  established 
fi>r  the  beuevolent  purpose  of  apprenticing 


I, Is!  f/  JPorh  rrcentlju  pub/ishcd. 


Pr«or  riiiMrtn.  r.y  the  K<*^.  Friilcriok 
Irt-inou'i*  r,  A.  H.  f.  L.  S.  ('aiion  of 

('atl»»»!r.iK  Is.  tKl. 
on  ihc  Frarti  al  of 

M  < ’m »•?!.» ri  l.ifi*,  ♦f*r.  tin  V M'  ijf  r.'itii  !  t  <(. 

By  F«*v.  'f.  R«n»'TtM»»i,  1»  1..  U.  lo<. 

'fb*'  MnminI  of  Proplut  y  l>y  t»ie  ll*  v. 

X',  h  iMkt  r,  r>%.  Oil. 

Thr  Hop«'<  of  tiu-  in  f>  ntli  ; 

lBu^  r.itfil  til  n  riim'i'.ii  S«'rit>(»H.  pnnrhcf! 
iti  thf  R.ins’t  <  hur.-h  of  nifruiiiK;>h.i!ii.  By 
th«  Rvv.  I  .  Sk«;»icv,  A.  >!  U. 

IVHtrinr  o.’  thi*  (Jn*  k  .\rtW'lo  an- 
p’.toxl  tin*  ('ntloiftn  nn*l  the  n'li^tnioi 
l*»e  New  'Pi  *'a  nmt.  By  T.  F.  Miiidlf  * 
tin,  A.  at.  I  U. 

''rrinun'  or«*aM<>neil  Hy  t-’M'  <n.J^eii 
of  the  I!*  V.  1*<  t«f  *1  ioHltVHi,  l»«fe 

of  i.M*  ('hurch,  f^****!'.  T«* 

mh  h  i't  pr#rt\»fl  a  Memoir  of  hi> 
hr  Ailam  Thi>fr.«**n,  Mitititer  of  ColtU 
•ire.nm.  f  .mo  ;t«».  tv|.  h«U. 

The  l.nternnue  of  St.  Pttif, 

h  «  I>i''*erij»tt<»n  of  the  M.^ij  of  S  u,  j>ro\»if 
front  t’tr  fJtejp*  I  lli#t«*ry  to  plate,  not  to 
thr  ('hutch  of  Konte,  hut  to  the  times  in 
sihirh  it  tin"  wr’tt*  o,  with  muuc  Uemarks 
upon  ’<ir  H.  Af.  \Vellw<«o<P»  Sermon.  By 
N.  Ni^IkT,  M.  a.  Reel»>r  of  'I'luistaH. 

frn.  I*. 

PopefT  irrcConrlleable  w  th  ('hristian'ty, 
•  fh^  itn^M>e*ihility  ot  Pop'sh  Cfiristianity 
tnnn  tr.ntc*!.  Svo.  Is. 

F^siys  on  the  fust  Principles  of  (’lir’s- 
f\in'.ty,  oi  the  foop.'r  Afrfhtaf  of  rstahhsh* 
tr.lf  vmrel  lAx'tr  ue  fiom  the  iwcr.  <1  *  Varies, 
*fj  the  tjirti  rrot  Settse*  o*"  Scr»]>ture 
By  the  Prv.  J.  Smith.  Svo.  Ss. 

X^vsnls 

Strictures  on  the  tVij^in  of  Mottil 


I'.i  il  ;  in  which  the  hypntliesis  I 

l>r.  Williums  is  imestigated.  By  I 

Parry.  S'O.  2s.  fal.  ’  | 

01jserv.it Vms  ^  Utiveto  thw  Dirtnr  M*. 
«’4in  t»f  .lonnni  S^jiitTwott,  with  a  D.tM  ^ 
the  Procwliiijts  of  the  Peojile  caM  Qw. 
ker«,  a^'aiii'it  u  ACtnrber  for  his  IWief. 

Tho  .\nuiver,ary  .Sr'rmon  of  tlw  f.o^ 
Humane  Socitiy,  pn  ncUeU  ontlw  pjikV 
April,  at  St.  \nuVs  1  litirrh,  SoHiOj  by  ti 
Ruv.  Rirhaisl  \  aies.  Is.  S-l 

A'Mp  >s  to  I*p»te^t.«^t  HIhs^'uIits, 
ine^itliiit;  Sitriii;;  lo  .Sini;.  hi. 

A  roUotiion  of  Monl  and  RHifv/i 
AihviIoU'k,  oil  a  pack  of  ConverMlioo 
I  s.  (h|. 

Tftc  Voice  of  Tntth,  or  Ppytfs  of  tbt 
Mirine  Origin  of  J^riptiire;  by  iaw 
Fry.  U. 

TOfOOBArUT. 

A  T'tpocrnphlcal  Dictionary  of Ftifiaidi 
oshihitliijr  the  var oti«  Snhdivisums nf  a|cS 
('•Minfv  into  MimmIp'<1h,  I.athes*  Haiwe 
take.**,  *kc.  ;  the  r«  ,i.h  tit  Popiilatkin  nf  ork 
Parish  ami  Toauship,  aecordiiii;  to  tto 
Ret  mas  made  to  ParlianuMit  iiilbOi^thi 
ammint  of  PariM'hial  Assessments i  Vslsi- 
t.on  in  Kinii's  Books;  Distances,  kr.k'. 
By  Nicholas  (’.nl;j|r,  FeFow  ami  Smirirf  I 
•if  the  SH*i.*ty  id*  .Vuticpiaries  of  |4Nd#i 
•J  vols.  4to.  .51.  .Vs. 

.The  Ili.'»tory  uf  !.•  icestefiihire.  Part  VI 
contaiiiiuj;  tluj  Hundred  of  Guthlastoa.  I» 
John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  IVlin.  and  Pdtkfl 
plates.  Folio.  '21  I '2s.  ml. 

Ti  e  ficograjdiv  and  Aniiqiut'esoftthB(ii<^ 
hy  Willinm  Gell,  Earj.  M.  F.  R.  SkF.ii 
4to.  '21.  12:j.  6d. 


roUIU'.SPONDKNCF!. 

>Ve  a*T  ohl  fe,l  to  s  f;i»'n<l  under  the  st;;nature  of  O.  for  noticing  nn  etprro8*< 

•  ir  Kfvlr'.r  of  Depmif’s  Travels,  (Vol.  iv.  fiV.  1.  37.)  which  is  liable  to  nnscoacif’ 
lirni.  >Ve  are  aware  of  Mailin  Bf  hem’s  pp  tciisions  to  the  discovery  of  Brtlil 
IVm  del  Fucpo,  prior  to  Colnmhus  or  A!a.:cllan;  but  by  the  words  this  c*t**** 

•  .«?  j^it  h  .'•mniry,**  we  intcmlerl  the  particular  dialrict  then  uialer  •‘onsideratk*. 
t»or  Ust  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  John  S»*«»tt,  of  Hull,  fur  his  p<ilite  attontJox 
*•  liitHt'ca**  «,*s  rr<  elve«l ;  the  mauner  in  which  her  sent i incuts  arc  «  aprcssrrl,  p****** 

wur  v^y»U  thnui  ihc  ourkt  of  respect  to  which  their  iiit*rit  is  intitled.  \Vc  »h«i  ^ 
to**t  tlwj  s.mi»4  talents  t«citpl,  in  a  h^s  eaceptiouaMe  forai. 

FtSATA.  pajo  IA5.  line  r»7. /nr  niort  rrorf  most. 

IfU.  3A.  ft*r  measure^  re^rH  ine.'isiire. 

171,  P  for  Mallachorcs  reu,/  H.dlachorrt. 

26  i .  3H.  fur  tMsrr  read  itthr,  * 

To  the  R'indir. — Some  copies  of  the  Fcbru.7ry  Numirer,  in  cons^'quf®^ 
an  oTcruii^t,  will  be  found  to  want  the  pages  183,  ;  that  It'id  >• 

tu*c  btitkhci  in  wiib  die  pawui  number. 


